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BY CHAS. G. BAEEETT, T.E.S. 

(Continuedfrom Vol. xxi, jp. 126.) 

Adverting to my remarks (Vol. xxii, pp. 1, 2) on the closel}’ 
allied and difficult species of Dichrorampha^ On. {Dicrorampha and 
Endopisaj 'Wilkinson), I have, I think, after much consideration, 
arrived at some sort of a satisfactory conclusion. 

Out of the eight species or varieties there enumerated, I think 
that four species may be reliably distinguished. One of these—the 
6th—is our 'well-known plumhapana, about which there is no question, 
and which seems to require no remark now. 

No. 5—our commonest species, found almost everywhere in grassy 
places—is heavily weighted with names. It is certainly ulicanuy of 
'Wilkinson and Stainton, and, I think, without doubt, hlepharana^ H.-S. 
(197, 8), d^n^ plmihana of Heinemann. Zachana^ Trcitschke, appears 
to be a rather more pointed-winged species, but its markings would do 
for this or either of its allies, yet ulicana of Guenee was confessedly 
substituted for it. In fact, Ouenee gave no description of ulicana at 
all. Scopoli’s description of plumhana is quite useless; in fact, he 
mentions “ ferruginousfspots,” of which this species presents no trace, 
but the name plumbana seems to have been restored to it by Zeller, 
who had an opportunity of examining the (very T^ve)plates belonging 
to Scopoli’s work, and must have found in them the necessary evi¬ 
dence. Under this name of plumbana the species is now generally 
known, and it seems unnecessary to object to it. It certainly has the 
merit of suitability. 

The species—No. I—which we had been accustomed to call 
tanacetiy until Mr. 'Warren unravelled the history of that name, and 
showed it to belong to the comparatively northern species which I had 
called herhosanuj appears to agree sufficiently well with Guenee’s de¬ 
scription of saturnana, to which Heinemann and Wocke also refer it. 

Anterior-wings above olivaceous, irrorated with yellow scales, as in ulicana, es¬ 
pecially at the apex. A very faint dorsal spot and leaden lines, not blue, of which 
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tho first bounds a triangular speculum, as in plumhana. Four black spots before the 
leaden cilia, and the costa distinctly streaked with leaden. Ilind-wings grey, with 
concolorous cilia. 

I now think that my specimens (No. 3) from tho Isle of Wight 
and Hungerford, Wilts, are merely small specimens of this species 
(indeed, they agree in size better with Gruenco’s description than does 
our ordinary form), and that those from Galway (No. 7) are darker 
specimens of the same. 

For tho species (No. 2) formerly mixed with the last, but having 
a distinct costal fold, of which I recorded specimens from the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, and at Plymouth, and which seems to occur along tho 
south coast, I think that we may safely adopt tho name of senectana, 
Guen^e, which has been so long, doubtfully, included in our lists. 
Guen<5o seems to have disregarded the costal fold, but otherwise his 
description is suflSciently accurate. 

Allied to ulicana, but larger and paler. Anterior-wings of tho form of cali- 
ginosana (timpliciand)^ hoary grey, irrorated entirely with very numerous yellow 
scales, almost immaculate. A dorsal spot and marginal dots scarcely perceptible. 
Costa streaked with leaden. Cilia leaden, separated by a white line, as in caligino- 
sana, and furnished with a little apical tooth. Hind-wings grey. Undcr-siuo of all 
tho wings hoary, silky, with a greenish gloss. 

To this it only seems necessary to add, “Costa folded in the male.” 
To this species I think that my rather smaller specimens (No. 4) from 
Tcigiimouth and Darlington belong, and also the single specimen from 
Zeller (having Ileinemann’s label), which has the costal fold. The 
other two (No. 8) must be saturnana, Gn. Though yellower than 
our specimens, there is nothing to separate them specifically. Neither 
is there any very apparent distinction between saturnana and senectana, 
until under a magnifier the fold becomes visible. The folded costa 
produces a slight difference in shape, which is evidently referred to 
by Guendc when he writes, “Anterior-wings of the/om of caliginos- 
ana ”—a folded species. Hcincinann includesand saturnana 
in his section of the genus Dichrorampha, which is without the fold. 


When recently looking through Dr. Mason’s magnificent col¬ 
lections at Burton-on-Trent, I found in his series of Scricoris nlternana 
{Daleana), from Scotland, specimens deviating from the usual uni- 
colorous type, in the direction of showing darker fasciso across the 
anterior-wings, and others in which these markings were sharply and 
distinctly defined, agreeing exactly with types of metallicana, Hiib., 
formerly sent me by Professor Zeller. 
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The gradations in different specimens are so regular as to prove, 
in my opinion, beyond doubt, that our insect is only a local form of 
the widely distributed mountain-frequenting metallicana. This well- 
marked form is rather pretty, the markings, which are brownish-grey, 
consisting of a large basal blotch with sinuated margin, a central 
fascia with straight margins and nearly of a triangular shape, and 
another fascia in the form of a slender triangle across the apex. 
Hiibner’s figure 68 is sufficiently accurate, and was published thirty 
years before Curtis’s name alternana —if even he had correctly de¬ 
scribed the species,—and Iliibner’s name, metallicana^ must evidently 
bo adopted for our insect. As already noted (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xi, 
p. 59), the name Daleana, still so commonly used in our collections, 
has really no foundation at all. 

Antiiliesia fuligana, Hiib., ustulana, Haw.—When the specimens 
formerly noticed (vol. ix, p. 129) were reared from stems of Stachys 
palustris from Wicken Fen, the idea suggested itself that, from 
their shape, they must be distinct from the form found among Stachys 
sylvatica at the edges of woods and elsewhere in the south of England j 
but this view, in deference, I think, to the opinion of my friend Mr. 
Doubleday, was at that time suppressed. It has asserted itself from 
time to time since, and lately has been strongly urged upon me by 
Mr. Warren, who had personal acquaintance with the form found in 
the fens, and was much struck by the difference in shape of the fore¬ 
wings when he saw a fine series of the other taken in the London 
district. Still more recently, when engaged in examination of the 
structure of the genital sheaths of the males, I found conclusive 
structural evidence o^* their distinctness, and even of their belonging 
in this respect to different groups in the genus Antithesia. 

Thus it has become necessary to ascertain to which of these 
species the name fuligana really belongs, and with the help of my 
kind friend Mr. Staiiiton, and his valuable library, I think I have 
w^orked this question out. 

Iliibner’s figure 109 (fuligana) is clearly a rather large repre¬ 
sentation of our southern species (from Stachys sylvatica), as also is 
Herrich-Schaffer’s figure under the same name, and for this species 
the name must be retained. Ustulana, Haw., is certainly the same 
species. He describes it:— 

Anterior-wings obtuse, obscure smoky, with base broadly black or deep black, 
scorched, with large, straight, obscure middle fascia, extreme liind-margin and cilia 
scorched black. Costa with two beautiful orange spots. Between the middle fascia 
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and the hind-margin, a faint square spot near the margin, and another at the anal 
angle, both grey, only risible in certain lights. Hind-wings and all the cilia, black. 

The ‘‘ scorched ” appearance is produced by a delicate marbling 
of chestnut scales, and is very characteristic of this species, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that found among Stachys 'palustris. 

Wood’s figure of ustulana (912) is more of the shape of the latter, 
but has a distinct round black spot in the sub-apical pale band, which 
does not belong to either, and seems to render it unrecognisable. 

Under these circumstances, I think it will prevent confusion if 
wo adopt the name carhonana of Doubleday’s list for the fen species. 
This name is not, as far as I know, supported by any figure or 
description, but it has been very generally used in connection with 
these (combined) species, and may very well (and extremely suitably) 
be adopted for that now recognised and separated for, 1 believe, the 
first time. It may be described as follo^vs :— 

Carhonana (Dbld. list). Head black. Palpi and antennee hoary grey, thorax 
dark grey, fore-wings rather narrow, with costal margin but little arched, and the 
hinder portion of the wing somewhat squared. Ground colour rarying from very 
smoky whitish to blue-grey, basal blotch large, blackish, with indented, somewhat 
perpendicular, margin; central fascia rather narrow, perpendicular, deep black with 
the margins indented and irregular, often cloudy; just beyond and parallel with it is 
an elongated black blotch, and another merging into an obscure triangle on the anal 
angle; hind-margin and apex irregularly streaked with black j on the costa a few 
irregular black dots, from which run delicate lines into the paler space. Cilia dark 
grey, with a black lino at their base. Hind-wings dark grey, cilia paler. 

Among Stachys palustris in fens and marshes in June, the larva 
feeding in the stems in the autumn. 

It is a very obscure smoky-looking spocics, distinguished from 
fuligana by its longer, more sharply squared, fore-wings, and the 
absence of the “ scorched ” markings ; and from marginana, which it 
nearly approaches in shape and size, by its dark ground colour and 
ill-defined smoky markings, which also are differently placed, and by 
the dark hind-wings in both sexes. 

London : May 12th, 1886. 


NOTES ON THE OYA AND LARY^ OF BANKIA AJRQBNTULA. 

BY JOHN BEOWN. 

Chippenham Pen, Cambridgeshire, is one of our best localities for 
JS. argentula ; it occurs abundantly there the whole of the month of 
June. The date of my visit to this place was upon the 10th of June, 
1884, for this species in particular, great numbers of which were taken 



not only by myself but by other entomologists who were there ; many 
of my captured specimens deposited numerous ova in confinement, and 
it happened those were nearly all fertile and were reared through all 
stages without diflBculty, appearing in perfect condition in the early 
part of June, 1885. In July, 1884, when these larvae were approach¬ 
ing maturity I thought I would visit Chippenham Een, hoping I might 
succeed in finding them upon their food-plants, and was not there very 
long before I found many larva? full grown by shaking the high grass- 
stems into a little pointed frame covered with a thin white cloth; 
nearly all these changed to pupae and came out perfect specimens at 
the same date as those bred from ova, Juno, 1885. 

Description of ova. —Tho ova were deposited in single lines, being attached to 
each other, tho first and last eggs were secured by claspers; form, oval; colour, 
pale yellow, transparent, and under high power perfectly smooth. 

ZarvcB. —When first hatched (7 days) they wore little wriggling grey larvee, and 
immediately commenced feeding upon under-side and parenchyma of the food plant; 
when touched or disturbed they fell suspended by threads in a manner peculiar to 
loopers ; after the first moulting they assumed a green tint. In about three weeks, 
when full grown, these hulf-looper larvae became pale green; head darker; a drab 
line down centre of back, a pale yellow lino running parallel, and another line 
parallel not so distinct; the segments divided by horizontal lines of pale yellow 
accompanied by other lines but faintly marked. Length, -^-inch or 9 lines. 

Food plants.—Foa annua, aquatica, pratensis, and other grasses. Larva goes 
to earth for transformation, pupa being enclosed in a silken cocoon. 

6, King’s Parade, Cambridge : 

April 6M, 1880. 

NOTES ON THE YARIATION of LFPIDOPTERA TAKEN NEAB DERBY. 

BY JOHN HILL. 

As I moot with varieties of some of the common Lepidoptera 
which do not appear to be general, perhaps a few notes on the dilferent 
species occurring in this neighbourhood which vary, may be of interest 
to the readers of the Ent. Mo, Mag, 

We are very poorly represented in butterflies, my own captures 
in tho immediate neighbourhood (including Colias Edusa^ which oc¬ 
curred pretty freely in 1877) amount to only eleven species; but tho 
district is very prolific in moths, many of which arc scarce. 

Chrysophanus Phlceas. —I took one of tho colourless variety in 1877, which I 
believe is in tho collection of tho late Rev. H, A, Stowell; the spots on tho fore¬ 
wings of this insect vary in size. 

Smerinthus populi. —I have a specimen with the russet spot on the under-wings 
wanting : also one of the brown variety with a lovely lilac bloom on the wings, bred 
this season j I only hope the bloom will last. 
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Hepialus hectus. —One with the silvery markings continued on tho hind-wings. 
JET. velleda. —This abundant insect is vory variable. I have met with it of all shades, 
from the ordinary typo to brown, with tho lighter markings scarcely perceptible, 
and only a small white spot on the fore-wings {v. carnus). 

Bomhyx quercus. —Variety calluncB is common. 

Odontoptera hidentata. —I often meet with very dark specimens of the male. 

Crocallis elinguaria. —The band across tho foro-wing of this insect varies very 
much in colour. 

Phigalia pilosaria. —The markings on this insect vary very much, from that 
with tho linos across the wings very distinct, to a sort of an olive colour without 
any markings. I have a specimen which has the wings very nearly black, with a 
narrow grey border on the hind margins. 

Amphidasys hetularia. —I have bred the black variety freely, and also inter¬ 
mediate varieties. 

JBoarmia repandata. —This varies very much; I have never met with the dark- 
banded form, but have a specimen of a sort of orange-brown colour without any of 
the lighter markings. 

Tephrosia hiundularia. —This is one of the most variable insects I meet with ; 
it varies in all shades of colour, from tho usual light typo to nearly black, the ordi¬ 
nary form being the rarest; sometimes tho darker forms will have a patch of tho 
light grey colour on the hind-wings, and usually more on one wing than tho other, 
generally the left hind-wing. My experience of this insect is that it is getting 
gradually darker year by year, especially in one of tho woods. T. punctulata. — I 
have met with a nice dark banded form of this insect. 

JEphyra punctaria. —I have one with the brown line across the wings very broad. 

Eupisteria heparata. —This occurs from the ordinary colour to nearly black. 

Fidonia piniaria. —I get both tho northern and southern forms of the male, 
that is, both white and yellow ground colour, and tho females varying from a bright 
yellow to brown and a dark smoky colour. 

Hibernia progemmaria. —This varies to a very dark form. 

Fupithecia lariciata. —I have a variety of this “ pug ” of quite a pale grey 
with a darker band round the hind margins of all the wings. 

Thera variata. —I have bred some dark banded forms of this insect, but not so 
dark as some of the Scotch varieties. 

Hypsipetes impluviata. —This insect varies from a light to very dark form. H, 
elutata. —This varies to rusty-brown and very dark brown. 

Cidaria pyraliata. —I have met with some dark varieties of this insect. 

Cymatophora duplaris. —Specimens of a very dark smoky-grey occur. 

Bryophila perla. —Sometimes an ochreous form of this insect occurs, and also 
a dark variety. 

Xylopbaiia rurea. —I have mot w'ith the light, dark, and an intermediate form 
of this common insect. X. polyodon .—Nearly every season I meet with dark va¬ 
rieties of this insect, almost as dark as the Scotch forms, but they are very rare. 

Novtua/estiva .—I have bred specimens of this insect that I really cannot dis- 
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tinguish from some spooimons I have had sent me from Scotland under the name of 
conjlua, either as regards size or colour. N, baja. —I bred some splendid varieties 
pf this insect last season. 

Tmniocampa rubricosa. —This varies from a very pale to a very dark form. T. 
popuJeti .—I mot with a dark form of this insect. It is not an uncommon species in 
this district, its larva feeding between leaves of poplar. 

Xanthia cerago. —I have bred this insect freely, and have a series in which the 
dark mai^kings gradually disappear until they reach the variety flavescens, 

Miselia oxgacanthcB. —The dark variety is of frequent occurrence. 

From the foregoing list I have omitted some that vary, but not to 
the extent of those noticed. 

Whittaker Lane, Little Eaton, near Derby : 

April mh, 1886. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OP CRAM BUS FEULELLUS. 

BY G. T. POEllITT, F.L.S. 

In July, 1SS4, Mr. Nelson M. Eichardson sent me a supply of 
eggs of Crambus perlellus, obtained from a moth or moths ho had taken 
in the neighbourhood of Llangennech, Carmarthenshire. They hatched 
in the third week of the same mouth, the newly emerged larvae being 
yellowish-green, with a red longitudinal vessel or stripe showing 
through the skin, which gave them a salmon-coloured appearance; 
head and frontal plate dark brown, indeed almost black. 

They were placed in a pot in which were growing one or more of 
the common garden lawn grasses, and on which they at once made 
themselves perfectly content. 

On examining tliom on September 8tli, I found they were living in silken gal¬ 
leries spun at the bottom of tlio grass stems, and wore about one-third of an inch 
long. Four days later, on the 32Lh, I saw thorn again, when they wore still only 
about the same length. The ground-colour varied from dingy olive-brown to dirty 
purplish-brown, the skin in all cases being so transparent that the internal alimentary 
vessel could bo distinctly traced through it: the head varied from pale brown with 
darker marks to very dark sienna-brown ; the frontal plate to some extent followed 
the colour of the head, but without the darker markings, and in the olive tinted 
specimens was paler and greener. 

From tliis time they evidently hibernated, and I do not know at what date they 
recommenced feeding in the spring, lly April 25th they were about three-eighths of 
an inch long, and of the usual Cramhus form. Ground colour light nialiogany- 
brown, the tubercles darker brown wdth a black dot in each j frontal plate almost 
unicolorous with the ground colour; liead very dark sienna-brown throughout. 
They were living in galleries formed of particles of grass woven together with silk. 
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and placed upright against the stems of grass, but resting on the ground at the base, 
their habit of living and feeding, indeed, being exactly like those of Crambus 
Warringtonellus as described by Buckler in the Ent. Mo. Mag. of November, 1880, 
p. 130. By June Ist they had reached half to five-eighths of an inch, and were still 
of the pale mahogany tint; the hind pair of tubercles on each segment had become 
much narrower than the front pair; the front pair were nearly round though slightly 
oblong, whereas the hind pair took almost the form of transverse streaks. At this 
time most of the larvae appeared to bo about moulting, and there was evident indi¬ 
cation that with it would be a change of colour, for a greyish tint clearly showed 
through. By Juno 17th they were evidently full-grown, and were described as 
follows :—Length, three-quarters of an inch, stout, and of the usual Cramhus shape, 
».e., cylindrical, of nearly uniform width, tapering slightly at the posterior segments ; 
skin semi-transparent, the head, plates, and raised tubercles, polished j the front 
dorsal pair of tubercles on each segment, and those on the sides, round, the hind 
dorsal pairs narrow and almost oblong ; segments well defined, and each having a 
sub-dividing transverse wrinkle in the middle. 

The ground is of a greyish-stone colour, some specimens having a brownish tinge j 
head usually pale yellowish-brown slightly freckled with darker brown; but in 
occasional specimens it is much darker brown ; in all cases the mandibles are dark 
sienna-brown j frontal plate of a slightly browner shade than the ground colour. 
The greenish alimentary canal shows through as the dorsal stripe j tubercles of a 
darker shade of the ground colour, each contains a black spot from which springs a 
single short hair; spiracles intensely black. Ventral surface of a paler shade than 
the dorsal area; anterior legs ringed and tipped, and the posterior legs slightly fringed 
with dark sienna-brown. 

All through they fed and lived in precisely the same manner as 
does the larva of 0, Warringtonellus, The first two imagos appeared 
on July 25th, and the others continued to appear until about the 
middle of August, by which time T had bred a nice series. Every 
specimen was of the pale-bronze veined form, and all were, as far as I 
could judge, exactly intermediate between the ordinary white form of 
perlellus and Warringtonellus ; so much so, indeed, that I was puzzled 
to which species they belonged; and the more so, as on submitting 
some of them to Mr. Eichardson, he w^as uncertain as to whether he 
had ever taken the white form on the ground where he had captured 
the parent of my specimens. On submitting some of them to Mr. 
Stainton, however, he referred them io perlellus. 

Erom the foregoing description it will be found that the larva of 
perlellus agrees closely with that of Warringtonellus, and the rearing 
of it has not in any way shaken the opinion I have long held, that the 
latter is nothing more than a form of the former. 

Huddersfield : May 12th, 1886. 
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TEOPICAL AFEICAN COLBOPTEUAi CHIEFLY FEOM THE 
ZANZIBAR MAINLAND. 

BY H. W. BATES, F.R.S., &o. 

{Continued from Vol. xxii, p. 197). 

CEAsrEDOPnoRUS DEFLEXUS, sp. n.— Mediocriter convexus^ niger, hreviter se~ 
fosus, palpi'i antennis tibiis et tarsis rufo-piceisy elytris utrinque maculis duabus rvjis, 
inierslitia 5—8 tegentibuSy a bast sat distantly quadrata : capite lato coUo hand 
depressOy toto grosse punctatoy oculis valde prominentibus : thorace latissimo, lateri- 
bus regulariter ab apice usque ad basin arcuatis sed versus apicem magis conver- 
gentibusy margins late cxplanatOy nec reflexo, postice dejlexoy angulis posticis 
denticulo acutOy toto grosse discrete punctato: elytris profunde punctato-slriatiSy 
interstitiis minus dense et grossius punciulatis^ Long. 17 mm. 

Mount Cameroons ; one example. 

The form of the thorax is unlike that of any other species known 
to me. It approaches nearest C.festivus (Klug),hut is much broader 
and less narrowed in front; the side margins are more broadly 
flattened even from the anterior angles, at first plane and behind 
deflexed, with a corresponding convexity of the dorsal surface towards 
the hind angles. The elytra are oblong-ovate, narrower at the base 
than the thorax at its widest part. The metathoracic episterna are 
scarcely broader than long, and the ventral segments are crenulated 
on their front margin. The apical joints of the palpi are not remark¬ 
ably elongated at their exterior apex. 

Cbaspedopiiorus abnoemis, pp.n.— Elongaio-oblongusy mediocriter convexus, 
hreviter setosits, nigery elytris utrinque maculis tribus f avis, prima humerali apud 
interstitium Sw’", secunda antemediana intersiitia 4 — 6, tertiaque sub-apicali in- 
terstitiaA —8 tegentibus^s capite parvOy colio constrictoy oculis valde prominentibuSy 
sulcis frontalibus duobus profundis hiterspatioque valde convexo vertice sparsim 
punctato: thorace jere sicut in C. brevicolli {Dej.)y sed lateribus antice latius 
rotundatisy transversOy lateribus arcuatisy angulis anticis late rotundatisy confertim 
grossissime punctato: elytris relative valde elongatis, oblongisy projunde punctato- 
sfriatisy stria apud maculam medianam flexuosay interstitiis sat crebre pnnctatis. 

Long. 21 mm. 

Mpwapwa {Mr. Last) ; t^vo examples, ? ?. 

Unlike any other species, both in form and markings. Although 
the terminal joint of the palpi is simply obliquely triangular ( J ?) it 
consorts better with the Craspedophori, in which that joint is greatly 
prolonged at its outer angle, than with the Epicosmi. The labrum has 
its front edge broadly emarginated; the antennas are long, with the 
joints 4—9 much dilated and compressed. The metathoracic episterna 
are very long, and the ventral segments crenulated on their anterior 
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margins. The anterior tarsi are simple. The median yellow spot 
of the elytra is sub-triangular, the inner portion of it (that which 
lies on the 3rd interstice) being longer than the two others j the sub- 
apical spot is floxuous and narrow. 

Epioeaphus insolitus, sp. n .—Brevis et latus^ niger^ nitidus^ dense hre~ 
vissime setosus^ jpalpis antennis pedihusque rufotestaceis elytrisque utrinquo 
maculis duahus rujis^ a hasi sat distanti interstitia 6—9 vel 6—8 tegenti, 

versus apicem suh-rotundaia interstitia 4—8 tegenti: capite sicut in E. 
arcuaticolli lato omnino punctate ; thorace valde transverse^ max ah angulis 
anticis late rotundato, post medium laterihus sinuatis^ angulis fosticis valde 
prolongatis acntisy hasi hisinuatOy creherrimc punctaio; elytris punctato- 
striatis interstitiis creherrimc punciulatis apice sinuatis. Long, 12 mm. 

Mount Cameroons ; two examples, males. 

This is the third species described of this remarkable genus, in 
which the males have four joints of the anterior tarsi moderately 
dilated, triangular or cordiform, and furnished on their soles with a 
brush of longish fine hairs ; the solo example of such a structure in 
the section to which the Banageeidce belong. In size the species re¬ 
sembles JE. amplicollU (Schaum), of Natal, from which it differs inter 
alia in its pale reddish-testaceous legs and antenna). 

Sub-fam. CRLJENIINJE. 

CniiENius MAMBOIANUS, sp. 11.—C. signato, Boh. (apiato, Klug) proxime 
ajffinis et simillimus: multo major, supra toto fusco-cupreus, oqtacus, elytris 
macula parva discoidali {longepost medium) apieeque ipso, jlavis ; antennis 
valde elongatis et rohustis nigris, articulo primo jlavo, pedihus Jlavo-icstaccis, 

genuhus tihiis posticis intus tarsisque omnibus fuscis. 

Long. 14—17 mm., S ? • 

Mamboia {Mr. Last) ; many examples. 

Belongs to the same group as C. signatus (Boh.), and similar to 
that species in general form and colours. But it is much larger and 
more robust, the antennso especially longer and stouter, reaching to 
the middle of the elytra, and thickened after the third joint. The 
palpi are reddish-piceous, long and stout, the apical joint of the labials 
much broader and more truncated at the apex than in O. signatus. 
The colour above is dark coppery-brown, opaque, the margins of the 
head, thorax and elytra more or less brassy-green. The head and 
thorax are densely confluent-punctulate, as if minutely corroded, the 
elytra sharply punctulate-striate, with the interstices closely granulated. 
There is no trace of the yellow lateral vitta characteristic of G. signatus, 
but the small yellow spots on the posterior part of the disc are larger 
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and united into a V-shaped spot, covering interstices 4—6, with a 
smaller detached spot on the 3rd ; the apical (sutural) yellow spot is 
as in G, signatus, 

Chl^nius KUEY8COPUS, sp. n.— C. spoliato affinia sed multo latior ely- 
triaque maculatis, BrevioVt glahratuSy viridi-ceneua elytris nigris^ margine 
fascia mediana apiceque late flavo-testaceis ; oculis valdeprominentihus ; tho- 
race relative parvo breviter cordatOy alutaceo vix punctato: elytris latia 
ohlongis humeris late rotundatisy valde striatisy striis haud perspicuepunctu- 
latUy interstitiis impunctatis: corpore suhtus nigro fere Iceviy ahdomine 
margine lateq^edihus palpis et antcnnis flavo-testaceis. Long. 14 mm.y ? , 

Akele, Gaboon. 

Belongs to the spoliatus sub-group of the genus; the thorax 
being nearly impunctatc, as is also the prostcrnum, which shows only 
a few faint punctures in the middle of the episterna. The junction 
of the marginal with the basal fold of the elytra forms a distinct but 
obtuse angle, and the shoulders from the angle are very broadly 
rounded. The thorax is broader than long, with sides strongly rounded 
anteriorly, and equally strongly sinuate-angustate towards the base, 
straightening to form rectangular almost acute hind angles. The 
yellow border of the elytra extends to the Gth stria from the shoulder 
(where it is still further dilated) to the median fascia, which reaches 
the 2nd stria; between the fascia and the broad apical spot it reaches 
no further than the 8th stria. The disc of the head and thorax is of 
a rich purple-coppery hue. 

ChLvENIUs Lastii, sp. n .—Species insolitay capite parvo collo crassoy 
palpis (lahialibus) securiformibus elytrisque interstitiis 3'^^ 6^® et 7’"® angustis 
carinatis. Magnus, supr^ ccerulco-violaceus opacus, capite (posticc) thoraceque 
grosse confluenter punctatisy elytris confertim subtiliter punctulatis; palpis 
labro {apice recto) antennis et pedibus pallide rvfis. Long. 26 mm., ? . 

Mpwapwa, East Central Africa {Mr. Last). 

This singular species approaches nearest G. violaceipennis (Chaud.), 
having a similarly formed, though smaller, head, and similarly securi¬ 
form labial palpi; but instead of being nearly smooth like that species, 
it is above densely sculptured, most coarsely on the hind part of the 
head and the entire surface of the thorax. The latter is rather narrow 
and elongate, the sides only slightly rounded, scarcely narrowed be¬ 
hind, and little more so towards the front angles, which closely embrace 
the sides of the broad neck. The antennss are slender, the 3rd joint 
nearly twice as long as the 4th. The 3rd, 6th and 7th elytral interstices 
are cariniform, with the summit of the ridges smooth or nearly so, all 
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tho rest of the surface is densely and finely punctured; the other 
interstices are moderately convex. Tho sides of tho pro- and meta¬ 
sternum are strongly and rather closely punctured ; tho sides of tho 
meso-sternum and abdomen less densely punctured. 

Chl^nius swahilius, sp. n .—Valde elongatus, nigerrimus suh-nitidus^ 
capite (media fronte excepta) thoraceque grossissime vix conjluenter punciatis ; 
elytris profunde punctulato-striatis interstitiis convexis sparsim punctatis: 
oculis vix prominentihus collo gradatim angusiato ; antennis valde elongaiisy 
rohustis ; palpis apice late truncatis ; thorace elongato antice sat late roUin^ 
dato postice gradatim angustatOy angulis obtusisy margine prope basin sat 
refiexo fovea utrinque hasali elongato profundo. Long. 28 mm.y ? . 

Mpwapwa, East Central Africa {Mr. Last). 

In its structural characters this largo and handsome CMcenius is 
intermediate between G. violaceipennis and C. lugens, but does not fit 
any of tho sub-sections of Chaudoir’s Monograph. Tho sides of 
the abdomen are irregularly and somewhat sparsely punctured, and 
there are a few fine punctures in the middle. The mctathoracic epis- 
terna are not longer than broad, and are coarsely confluent-punctate, 
the sides of tho pronotum being uniformly but remotely punctured. 
The thorax is relatively large, and its anterior part is as broad as the 
basal part of tho elytra ; tho marginal fold of tho latter forms an 
acute angle at the shoulders, 

Chl^nius makalolo, sp. n. — ElongatuSy niger cceruleo-tinctuSy capite 
(postice) thorace grossissime conjluentery elytrisque suhtiliter punctatis: capite 
post oculos gradatim angustato ; palpis apice hand dilatatis truncatis; lahro 
antice recto: thorace suh~quadrato lateribus mediocriter ct prope medium 
rotundatis angulis posticis sub~rectis : elytris profunde punctulato-striatisy 
interstitiis convexis alternatim suhdeevibus et crebre punctulatis. 

Long. 26 mm.y $ ? . 

Mozambique; Zambesi. 

Closely allied to C. swahilius and belonging to tho same group, 
but of different facies, owing to the form of the thorax—more 
quadrate, with sides only very slightly rounded at about the middld. 
The elytra are very much more finely and closely punctured and less 
shining, but the punctures are less numerous on the interstices 1, 3, 6 
and 7 than on the alternate ones. The metathoracic cpisterna are 
quite as short as in C. swahiliusy but less closely punctured. 

Chljeitixjs SCULPTILI8, Bp. n.—C. carbonario (Dej.) similis sed paullo 
longiory palpis minus dilatatis ahdomineque medio sparsim punctulato-pubes^ 
centi. Elongato-ohlonguSy niger suh-opacusy capite postice thoraceque confertim 
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suh~confluenter haudgrosse jpunctatis: palpis lahialibus ^ mediocriter dilatatis 
U^iincatis ; antennis validis^ compressis ; thorace elongato versus apicemparum 
versus basin haud angustato^ laterihus vix rotuudatis^ intra marginem a hasi 
usque ad apicem deprcssis vel sulcatis^ foveaque utrinque elongata: elytris 
hasi latOy angulo Jiumerali acuio suh-dentato, profunde siriatis vel sulcatis 
sulcis fundo crenato-punciatis^ interstitiis omnibus convexis cequaliter haud 
suhtilitcr punciatis. Long. IS mm., (J. 

Mamboia, East Central Africa {Mr. Last). 

Similar in its elongate-oblong parallel-sided form and uniform 
black colour to C. carhonarius ; also not unlike the species of the 
South African group to which C. piceus, &c., belong: but differs from 
all in the very evident though sparse punctuation of the middle part 
of the abdomen, which character would place the species in a different 
division, according to Chaudoir’s classification. The sides of the pro- 
notum, the metathoracic cpisterna and sides of the abdomen are 
covered with large but well separated punctures. 

(2b he continued.) 


Ueydenia auromactilata in Shetland^ a species neto to Britain. —When looking 
over Dr. Mason’s colloction at Burton-on-Trent, he sliowed me some specimens of a 
small moth which ho had received under the name of (Ecophora Jlavimaculella^ but 
which ho thought distinct. Being decidedly of the same opinion, I took an early 
opportunity of comparing it with Continental species in Mr. Stainton’s collection, 
when it became at once evident that it was Ueydenia auromaculata, Frey, a species 
hitherto only known to occur in the Alps, southern and eastern Switzerland, and in 
Norway. 

Dr. Mason’s epociraens were taken in Shetland by (I believe) Mr. McArthur, and 
I understand that specimens have been distributed into other collections under the 
name of (Ecophora Jlavimactdella, to which this novelty is nearly allied—both being 
placed by Hofmann in the genus Ueydenia, with other seed-feeders This is a 
pretty species, larger than Jlavimaculella, and having, in addition to the two yellow 
spots on the fore-wings as in that species, three more, one at the base and the other 
two above that which is on the inner margin, so tliat the throe form a twice divided 
fascia across the wing. The outer spot nearer the apex is also much larger than in 
flavimaculella. Its larva in all probability feeds in the seeds of some umbelliferous 
plant, like its allies, but does not seem to bo known.—CnAS. G. Baeuett, 68, Cam¬ 
berwell Grove, S.E.: May lUh, 1886. 

Note on Antispila Ffeifferella. —During a short stay at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, in July.last, I found the larva of this species in the greatest profusion in one 
of the many old fashioned lanes, with hedges six or eight feet high, that lead from 
Farringford to Totland Bay. There were only two good sized bushes of Cornus 
sanguinea, but nearly every leaf was mined by one or two larvse ; wanting the species 
badly myself as also for my friends, I collected a good supply j also, I had long 
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wished to rerify a statement by Mr. C. Ilealy, in the Entomologist, vol. ii, p. 129, 
and again mentioned in the Nat. Hist. Tineina, vol. xi, p. 310, which has always 
seemed rather pu25zling to mo, viz.: that the larvfs when full fed cut out their oval 
cases, descend to the ground, and convey their cases under the surface of the earth, 
and there change to the pupa state. This habit in a larva which is apodal appeared 
to me most extraordinary, and to test it I placed all the leaves I had in several glass 
jars with open tops like ordinary tumblers, with some fine earth at the bottom taken 
from the hedge where I obtained the larvce, I then buried all the jars half down in a 
box of earth so that no light should get to the sides and left them for three months. 
I then very carefully examined the sides of the glass jars, but could not detect a 
single case below the surface of the earth. I then carefully took out the layers of 
leaves in all the jars, and found the cases were all concealed between the decaying 
leaves in exactly the same way as with its congener Treitschhiella. In some instances 
there wore as many as twenty cases all close together in one patch. After carefully 
taking all the leaves out of each jar, I found numbers of cases on the surface of the 
earth, I then removed all these cases from the surface, and turned the earth out of 
each jar on to a sheet of paper, but with all my careful searching I did not find in 
any of the jars a single case that was beneath the surface, so that I am quite con¬ 
vinced there must have been some error in Mr. Healy’s observations, or that the jam¬ 
pots which he generally used must have been shaken by some one unknown to him, 
so that the cases became mixed with the earth. He also says the species is very 
difficult to breed, which, again, is different to my experience, for by forcing in a tem¬ 
perature between 60° and 70° I have, during last month and the early part of this, 
had them emerging most freely,— Geo. Elisha, 122, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, 
N.: April 19^, 1886. 

Cosmopteryx Scrihaiella hred freely at Stettin. —Wo have now at Stettin all the 
known European species of the genus Cosmopteryx, since in the autumn of 1885 wo 
found there the larva3 of Scrihaiella, and in far greater plenty than those of Lieniy iella, 
for in spite of the most careful search wo found scarcely more than 30 of the last 
named species, whereas of Scrihaiella wc collected several hundred larvte. These wo 
found in individual plants of reed {Arundo phragmites), which grew in sheltered 
situations under young fir-trees {Finns sylvesiris) at the edge of a nearly dry ditch 
in a sandy locality ; on some plants there were as many as 50 mines ! The larva 
winters head downwards in the lowermost part of the mine, which here tapers to 
merely the breadth of the larva j this slender portion of the mine is from 15 to 20 
mm. long, but sometimes has even a length of 60 to 80 mm. A mine of Lieniyiella 
which I found at the same time was perceptibly broader, but shorter than those of 
Scrihaiella. Besides, the larva of Lieniyiella does not pass the winter at the narrow 
lower end of its mine, but nearer the middle of the mine, where it has a breadth of 
^more than 10 mm. One can besides readily distinguish the two larvce, if we compare 
them whilst they are feeding in fresh green leaves of the reed. The figure of the 
larva of Lieniyiella, given in Stainton's “Natural History of the Tineina,” vol. xii, 
PL i, fig. 1, is a very good representation of that larva. The larva of Scrihaiella has 
an average length of 8i mm., and is smaller than the larva of Lieniyiella ; it is 
yreenish’iohite, without markings, only the dorsal vessel is pale brown ; the head is 
rather darker, but yet of a pale brown, with only the margins darker. The mark on 
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tho Bocond segmont is similar to that shown in the figure of the larva of hienigiella^ 
only not quite so dark. Tho anal segment bears a yellow-brown plate, but in many 
of the larvjB which I examined this segment only boro the same colour as tho rest of 
tho body, nor could I perceive any distinction when examining it with a lens. I bred 
ray first specimen in an unwarmod room, on the 5th of April, and they still continue 
to come out daily. 

As I am anxious to obtain correspondents among tho more eager Micro- 
Lopidoptcrists in your country, I may mention, that I have surplus specimens 
of Comopteryx ScrihaieUa, Omix petiolella^ Laverna vanella^ Siagmatophora 
Heydeniella and alhiapiceUa, Lithocollelis Staintoniella, and sundry others of that 
genus, Elachisia pomerana, Agdistis tamarieixy and many others. On the other hand 
I should bo very thankful for specimens of Agdistis Bennetiiy Oxyptilus teucriiy 
Ooniodoma limoniellay JSlachista kilmunellay and other special English species.— 
E. IIerino, Hauptmann, Easlatt, in Baden, Germany : April 22ndy 1886. 

[Tho occurrence of Cosmopteryx Scribaiella so far North as Stettin (and even 
in plenty there) is of special interest. The insect was first detected at Vienna, and 
has since occurred at Bremgarten, in Switzerland, where the larva was discovered in 
tlie leaves of Arundo phragmiles, on the banks of the Eeuss. Very probably it will 
yet be found in some of tho Southern counties of England.—H. T. S.]. 

Trifurcula pallidella and Genista tinctoria. —I took my specimen of T. 
pallidelta {cf. Ent. Mo, Mag., vol. xvi, p. 186) among Genista tinctoriay of which 
there was only a very little in a small plantation which, thanks (for once) to game- 
preserving, is not likely to be ploughed up. The plant grows sparingly in tho next 
field, which has a north aspect and few insects occur there. 

Pallidella seems to be on the alert from 7 to 9 a.m. j perhaps wo have a knack 
of missing many species wliicli fly at that time of day. (Ecophora grandis I know 
likes tho morning sun.—J. B. Hodgkinson, 6, Fishergate Hill, Preston ; March 
31sty 1886. 

On the synonymy of some species of Nyctemera.—Eyctemera annulata, Boisd., 
Dbld. (wee Walk.) ; N. JJuuhledayiyWM. This species has been generally confused 
with the following, from which it is easily and at once separated by tho wholly black 
cilia; there arc other minor diiTcrcnces, and tho larvro of the two species are also 
quite dissimilar ; this species is liable to have the white markings greatly reduced 
or oven wholly absent, which is never the case in the following. Boisduval’s figure 
is admirable and unmistakeable, tho only fault being that the yellow lines of tho 
thorax (which was perhaps defaced) are not represented, but no similar species with 
a wholly black thorax is known to me. BoisduvaTs type was from New Guinea; I 
have only seen tho species from Now Zealand, where it is generally abundant. 

Nyctemera arnica, White ; N. annulata. Walk. White’s name must now be 
adopted for this species, in which the terminal half of the cilia is sharply yellowish- 
white ; it is confined, so far as I know, to Southern and Eastern Australia. 

Nyctemera tertiana, sp. n. I propose this name for the species described and 
figured by Snellen (Tijd. v. Ent., 1878, 72, pi. vi, 6) as N, latistriga. Walk., which 
it is not j believing it to bo suflicicntly distinct from N. lacticinia, Cr. The species 
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occurs in North-East Australia and Celebes; it varies in having the inner margin of 
the hind-wings sometimes very broadly suffused with blackish, so that the white 
colour is reduced to a discal spot; this is certainly a variety only.—E. Meyeick, 
The King’s School, Parramatta, N.S.W.: April 1886. 

On tvio species of Histerida at present not included in our British List .— 
Gnathoncus punctulatusy Thoms. Among some Coleoptera supposed to have been 
taken by the Eev. A. Matthews, some years ago, in Oxfordshire, I found three speci¬ 
mens, which have been forwarded by Mr. Lewis to Herr J. Schmidt of Oollwitz, and 
have been returned by him as being (as far as regards two of them) Gnathoncua 
(Saprinus) punctulatus of Thomson, without any doubt or comment. It will bo 
remembered (as Dr. Sharp has pointed out to me) that this species was recorded as 
British by Mr. Crotch (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1867, p. 445 ; Ent. Ann., 1867, p. 70), 
but that Mr. Rye subsequently saw reason for doubting its specific difference from G. 
rotundata. Certainly upon the two specimens taken by Mr. Matthews the idea of 
their being identical with G. rotundata did not even occur to me. 

The third specimen Herr Schmidt returns as Saprinus prcecox, Er., but remarks 
“ this cannot be of Britain.” This specimen is superficially very like the GnathoncuSy 
the most evident distinction being the generic one, viz., that in Gnathoncua the 
prosternum in front has its marginal striflo suddenly converging, thus being lanceo¬ 
late, while in Saprinus the same lines gradually meet, so that the ridge of the 
prosternum is pointed. This insect appears, from the Munich Catalogue, to inhabit 
Egypt, and its occurrence hero will certainly require corroboration. Gnathonci 
inhabit pigeons’ and other birds’ nests, and places such as towers where owls breed, 
and it would bo worth while, if any one has the opportunity of visiting such places, to 
bear in mind the probability of our having more than one species of Jlisteridce 
co-existing with the birds.— Henry S. Gorham, Shirley Warren : May \bthy 1886. 

Diglossa mersa at Ventnor. —On April 24th, I found JJiglossa mersa in numbers 
on the shore at Ventnor ; the morning w^as very warm, and the beetles were flying 
in the hot sun and settling on the rocks and shingle j as they ran they fell into the 
small pools on and among the rocks and so were trapped.—W. W. Fowler, 
Lincoln ; May 12M, 1886. 

Eomalium ruguUpenne^ ByCy at Wallasey.—I spent the afternoon of March 
24th on the Wallasey sand-hills, where I found the spring beetles, Aphodii especially 
(and A. inquinatusy scyhalariusy and punctatosulcatus more particularly), very 
abundant. On the shore, beneath a dead gull, I had the good fortune to meet with 
Jlomalium rugulipenne in some numbers, but the wind was blowing so strongly at 
the time that I found the capture of them a thing of difficulty.— John W. Ellib, 
8, Brougham Terrace, Liverpool: April 13M, 1886. 

Acritus punctumy Aube. —This pretty minute Ilister has been a rarity in our 
collections ever since Dr. Sharp and the late Mr. Crotch first found it on the famous 
Chesil Bank, more than twenty years ago ; and many a handful of tidal refuse have 
I shaken over paper, in the precise locality of its original capture (kindly indicated 
to me by Dr. Sharp), in the vain hope of obtaining it. On the afternoon of April 
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22nd I happened to bo at Hayling Island, and as I was returning along the beach to 
the ferry, I caught sight of a glistening black atom in a small hole in the sand, which 
I at once saw was the long-sought Acritus puncium. By carefully examining my 
own footprints in the sand made some two hours previously, I was rewarded by a 
good series of the little creature. Acting on the experience thus gained, I tried 
digging small holes as traps in the sand just above high water mark in the old 
locality, on the Chosil Beach, and found the beetle in them not rarely on warm sunny 
afternoons. It probably lives in the tidal refuse (which is hero so mixed with sand 
as to render its examination very difficult), and comes out to fly in the hot sunshine. 

I may add that my friend, Mr. Moncreaff, has since taken Acritus punctum at 
Hayling Island, and has also found a specimen among his duplicates which he took 
there in 1871.— James J. Walkee, II.M.S. Cherub, Portland: May 11^^,1886. 

Peniarthrum Huttoni^ Woll.^ at Portland. —I took two specimens of the very 
local wood-feeding weeril, Pentarthrum liuttoni^ on May 1st, crawling on a stone 
wall in one of the villages in the Isle of Portland; a most unexpected capture in 
this almost treeless locality.— Id. 

Note on the case, cf-c., of Oxyethira costalis, Curt. —Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, 
in his endeavours to supply his subscribers with “ living objects for the microscope,” 
has done good service in elucidating the life-histories of various minute Trichoptera, 
especially llydropUlidte, the cases and larvoe of which he finds in his aquaria. My 
friend Mr. Morton, of Carluke, has already detailed the habits of Agraylea multi- 
punctata {cf. vol. xxii, p, 2G9) from materials supplied by Mr. Bolton. Another 
problem has been solved. Mr. Bolton has, on more than one occasion, forwarded to 
me a larva in a singularly-transparent flat case of a broad wedge-shape, which, when 
the larva is about to change to the pupal condition, is attached by its anterior angles 
much in the same way as described for the four angles of the case of Agraylea. This 
larva has produced Oxyethira oostalis, the early conditions of which were unknown. 
I hope Mr. Morton will hereafter be able to give a detailed account from materials 
sent to him, and, therefore, regard this note as only preliminary. The transparency 
of the larval case is so grea,| that a micro-photograph received from Mr. Bolton fails 
to define the outline at the broad end of the wedge.—R. McLachlan, Lewisham : 
May, 188G. 

Tinodes dices, Piet., in Cumberland, —Among some Trirhoptera taken by my 
friend the Rev. A. E. Eaton, in Cumberland, in 1885,1 find 2 d and 1 ? of jT. dives from 
Cross Fell and Ousby in June. As British it was, I think, known only from 
Derbyshire, where the late Mr. Edwin Brown found it in 1868 {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., 
V, p. 277, recorded as T. Schmidtii, Kolenati), and where I found it in August, 1869. 
On the continent it is a widely-distributed sub-alpine insect, frequenting weedy 
streams with comparatively warm water. The species of the genus Tinodes have 
unicolorous wings j but, as an exception, T. dives has a large spot of golden 
pubescence on its black anterior wings, seldom visible in captured specimens owing 
to rubbing, and from this latter cause it rejoices in a quantity of synonyms; it also 
rejoices in the possession of ^ appendices of so peculiar a form as to render tho 
condition of the pubescence of no consequence so far as regards specific identification. 
—Id. : March 31#^, 1886. 
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Anis and Coccida .—Tho Lecania^ this year much loss numerous than usual 
on the trees they affect, have been about ten days late in their nuptial preparations, 
but the few bright, hot days last week stimulated their dormant energies, and both 
sexes have thrown off their brown winter corering! The males now appear in a 
grey or grey>white suit; some have pushed out of it tho pupa skin ; sonic have even 
got a stage further, and have extruded the long silvery tails, and in a few days more 
the perfect bridegroom will come fortli in full array, his late covering being then 
clear white. The female, having the care of a family before her, has appropriately 
a sober garb of variegated brown and yellow, which will soon become of a uniform 
brown hue ; this will serve for her dwelling as long as she live^, and also for a nest 
for her eggs and young ones, and she will die there. In this community tlio 
gentlemen, and not the ladies, on bridal occasions are dressed in white. Just now 
these females are the object of special attention by ants {Formica nigra) ; soinctimcs 
three or four diligently watch and wait on one Lecanium, no doubt for some tribut ory 
exudation which is grateful to them. I do not remember hearing of this phase of 
their character, though their devotion to Aphides for a consideration is well known. 
—J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : May lOth, 1880. 


Icuicic. 

The Laiiva5 of the British Butterflies ai^d Moths; by the late Wm. 
Buckler. Vol. I: Tho Butterflies. Eay Society, 1880 : 8vo, pp. 202, with 17 
coloured plates. 

Probably most British Lepidopterists have looked forward to tlie appearance of 
this volume as much as I myself have done, and certainly none will be disappointed 
with it, now that it is before them; the great storeliousi* of facts given in this book 
will enable us all to gain a much larger knowlcdgi' of our native butterflies than was 
before possible, and it is well here to pause and feel tho power of united work, how 
many heads and hands have joined together to make this volume what it is ; none 
tho less honour on this account to the memory of tho man who worked out and 
noted tho results so carefully; how many hours of patient labour must he have 
given, not only to the figures, hut to the inwaluable remarks on the life-histories of 
tlie larvfE ; how thankful, also, must all bo that Mr. Buckler found so true a coadju- 
tator as Mr. Hellins, who has been enabled so ably to supplement the labours of his 
late friend and fellow-worker. Thanks to the Eay Society, there is in the volume 
before me the commencement of a scries that promises to add more to the know¬ 
ledge of our native Lepidoptera than any work we hare seen for many years, 

‘*Much would have more,*' is an old saying j here it is used by me in a double 
sense—first, it implies an increased longing for the next volume ; and, secondly, it 
means that our native entomologists must be stimulated to supply the gaps in the 
work before them, and though very few indeed can have either the pencil or the 
power of accurate observation given to our late friend Mr. Buckler, yet all may help 
to the utmost of their ability. Would that he had been left amongst us long 
enough to perfect the work himself. 

After this preface, let me now briefly indicate what this volume tells us, and 
somewhat also of what it leaves untold. Most readers will, it is probable, turn to 
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the plates first, and where all arc good it is difficult to distinguish any Bj3ecially, yet 
the following amongst the larvce known to mo seem peculiarly natural and life-like : 
the figures of Aporia cratcEgi reproduce the larva in all its stages exactly ; that of 
our common Pieris hrassictp is exquisite, and few larvaG are more difficult to paint 
tlian this; both Lasiommata Megmra and Egeria admirable, so is fig. 3a of Hip- 
parvhia Ugperanthus ; Vanessa lo and V. polgchloros seem to be perfect, and the 
drawings 3a and 3i of Vanessa comma are very good ; I would again mention 
Arggnnis Paphia and A. Aglaia^ so also Theda quercUsy and fig. 4a of Lyccena 
Phlaas ; of Polgommatus Argiolus, figs. 1 and la are excellent, so also are the 
caterpillars of P. Alexis. The larva of Apatura Iris is unknown to me, but the 
colouring and drawing of its varied positions are most artistic ; the resemblance to a 
sea-slug is so groat, that it would be mimetic, could any possible protection spring 
from the likeness. The pupoo, on the whole, are certainly more sketchy, and loss 
detailed than the larva*, but some, as for example, Aporia cratoigiy Lasiommata 
Egeria, MeliUea Ariemisy and M. Athaliay are Tery faithful to nature. 

There are no figures of Colias Hyaley Argynnis Lathoniay Lycaena Ariony L. 
Ads, and Pamphila comma. It must l)e remembered that it was only of late years 
tliat Mr. Buckler tried to procure larvte from the continent j it probably would not 
bo difficult to obtain three out of these five desiderata, but, alas! where would be 
tlie pencil of our author? Erehia Cassiope is only figured in its early stages, and 
some others are only drawn in their last moult; this list show’s how little there is 
left to be done to make the work perfect. 

Th(‘ volume does not, however, owe its importance only to the plates ; the life- 
histories of the larva* are alwa}s most interesting, and, in some cases, wonderfully 
compl(!t('. llow’ admirable in its details and in its exactness is the account of Papilio 
Alachaon ; the story of the larva from its ceasing to feed to the completion of its 
change (pp. 3 —5) is almost microscopic in its fidelity ; of course the history is 
“ really,” as he says, *' the personal history of the individuals which he watched 
and it makes me long to know how tlie same beings would comport themselves in 
the wild state, what jnirpo.sc in their economy is fulfilled by those wonderful re¬ 
tractile horns, with their secretion smelling “like an overkept decaying pineapple;” 
perhaps they ai*e protect ive, t hough, judging from numerous pupa*, British Machaon 
seem quite free from jiarasites,* yet perhaps the j)ungent smell may render the 
larva distasteful to birds, and prevent its becoming a palatable breakfast for the 
sedge-bird or the bearded titmouse, perhaps even the young widgeon or the teal. 
These horns have no parallel in the telescopic tails of the young puss larva, perhaps 
their true hoinologue may be rather found in the processes projecting from the 
penultimate segment of some, at least of the larva3 of PolyommatuSy but these last 
seem attractive rather than protective. The pupa of Machaon is only described in 
its one colouring of green and yellow ; there is botli in England, and on the continent 
another very differently colourt*d pupa (wood-brown), beautifully marbled with 
darker bands—from these I have reared the pcrfi‘ct insect frequ(‘ntly. 

Gonepteryx rhamni.— 'No account of this larva from Mr. Buckler, but an ad¬ 
mirable summary of its life in the ajipendix by Mr. Hellins ; though Rhamnvs 

* From continontal pujjje I })‘ivo reared a largfc Mack iobneinnon (named by Mr. Fitch Trogns 
lapidaior), and also, to rny grief, a very similar 8i)ecie8, only with a steel-blue gloss, from the 
pupa3 of Fapilio Hospiton. 
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frangula is the favourite food, I can, from my own experience, corroborate Mr. 
^tainton’s. note, that M. catharticus is sometimes chosen. It is worth our while to 
contrast the life of G. rhamni^ ten months in the perfect state, with that of Polyom- 
matus AlsuSy ten months in the state of larva. 

Colias Edusa, —The fact of this insect being double brooded is proved conclu¬ 
sively, and the account of the larva is very complete.* 

C. Hyale. —An interesting history until the period of hibernation, but in¬ 
complete. 

Of Aporia cratcsgi there is no account, but the figures only; Pieris hrassiccBy 
rapcBy and napi are supplemented in a most interesting manner by Mr. ITellins. I 
can add mignonette as a favourite food of P. rapee, also AUiaria ojfficinalix and 
Cardamine pratensis to the food plants of Pieris napi. The history of Fieri* 
JDaplidice is very full and most interesting, and the deduction (from the larvsD dying 
of cold as early as the 28th of September) “ that Daplidice is quite unsuited to our 
climate, and is an insect belonging to a warmer country,” is probably quite corrcct.f 

Anihochatis cardamine* is only described by Mr. Hellins in the last moult. 
My first acquaintance with this larva was at Lewisham, when it was pointed out to 
me by Mr. Stainton on the flower stems of horse-radish in his garden. Many of 
the CrucifercB are mentioned as its food-plants (Sinapis arvensis, Turriiis glabra, 
and others); I should have been inclined to look on Cardamine pratensis as its 
favourite, but though this is in the list, Mr. Harwood looks on S. arvensis as first. 

The description of Leucophasia sinapis is brief, but very good, that of the strange 
pupa excellent j I have watched the female depositing eggs upon Lotus corniculaius. 

The larvae of the various Satyridee are so retired in their habits, and hide so 
deftly amongst the grass to which they for the most part much assimilate in colour, 
that they are not often met with, except by those who specially search for t ^lem ; 
the life-history of most, when supplemented by Mr. Hellins’ notes, is highly in¬ 
teresting, Erebia Cassiope (Epiphron) being the only one left quite incomplete, the 
larvse of this insect dying during hibernation, and therefore before attaining the full 
growth. 

With regard to Lasiommata Egeria and Megesra, one of my puzzles, is yet left 
undetermined. By the dates of Mr. Hellins, L. Egeria is found in Devon in April 
and May.J My dates are April 9th, 1843, Teignmouth, common; April 12th, 
Lympstone ; again in June and July ; and finally my latest date is September 25th, 
1865, Teignmouth : in September, 1873, it is noted as common at Heidelberg. Are 
the April and June broods the same flight, or do the April insects pass the winter in 
the pupa state P I can fully confirm the fact that the eggs of the autumn brood 

* The idea of the older entomologists was that the female lived through the winter and de¬ 
posited her eggs in the spring. The dates here given militate against this—eggs laid by a female 
October 10th (Mr. Barrett, Pembroke), and Juno 12th (Rev. PI. T. Daubeny, Bedhampton). I 
have myself seen a female depositing eggs late in October at Lympstone, Devon, and another on 
June 27th in the Rhone Valley. In both cases the eggs were laid on loaves of clover. 

t Mr. Barrett gave the same reason for the larvw of Deiopeia pulchella not arriving at per¬ 
fection ; the coldness of our autumn months preventing the larvse from feeding up fully is very 
likely a powerful factor in preventing these insects from gaining a more permanent footing in our 
ifilsuid. 

t My old theory of these broods was that the larvw from the April or May butterflies pro¬ 
duced the autumn brood of August and September; that the eggs from these came to larvse 
which fed througli the winter and came to perfection in June, and that larvse from these corn- 

E leted the cycle and appeared in April and May, passing the winter as pupas. This is disproved 
y Mr. Hellins’ careful notes; but I imagine that in mild winters larvaj may food instead of 
hibernating, and pupate early, or in some exceptional cases, change late in the autumn. 
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derelop larvae which hibernate as such ; but with regard to Megara^ I found in 
November, 1879, at Teignmouth, a full-fed larva which suspended itself, and became 
a pupa at once. It was unfortunately ichneumoned ; but an egg laid in August 
produced a larva which, in a warm room, fed up, became a pupa, and emerged 
November 15th. This proves nothing, as artificial heat was employed, but the full- 
grown caterpillar was at largo. The earliest appearance of Megara noted by me is 
May 2nd. 

Of 8, Hgperanthus I have the following notes : “ Eggs laid freely by a female 
on July 16th, larvae lived through the winter, became full fed in the following June, 
did not suspend themselves, but changed into pupae on the surface of the earth and 
emerged in July.” The notes and figures of 8. 8emele are most interesting, both 
larva and pupa are unknown to me, but they bring a piece of entomological gossip 
of by-gone days back to my mind. In my student years the finding of a larva of 8. 
JBriseis near Stoke Newington was only a few years old, and had not passed out of 
memory, and Mr. Edward Eoubleday (to whose den under the British Museum I 
was a frequent visitor, and whose kindly help on many entomological points I still 
gratefully remember), once said to me, “ I asked the gentleman who found it if it 
hung itself up by the tail, and when he answered, no, it buried, I then felt sure that 
there was no mistake.” 

The history of Apatura Irisy and of the whole genus Arggnnis amongst the 
KymphaUdcBy is wonderful in its minuteness of detail, and were I not sure that 
every Lepidopterist would get the book, I should quote the history of the full-grown 
Argynnia Euphrosyne larva as specially interesting. This may be said, however, 
from my experience of Argynnis Aglaiay that the larva does not always conceal 
itself before pupating, as I have found both the suspended larva and pupa at Lyn- 
mouth on the bare limestone rock. Argynnis Lathonia and Melitcea Cinxia are 
without any description, though the adult larva of the latter is well figured. With 
regard to M. Athalia, Melampyrum pratense and M. sylvaticnm arc the only food- 
plants given ; unless my memory fails me, Mr. Reading of Plymouth found the larva 
feeding on the common wood sage, Teucrium scorodonia. I once found a brood of 
M. didyma larvoo in the Saas Valley, feeding on Teucrium montanumy and succeeded 
in rearing some of them. It will be borne in mind that Melampyrum is scrophula- 
riaccous, while Teucrium is labiate. 

The life of our only European Erycinay Nemeohius Lucinay is well worked out,*" 
and the Lyccenidm are admirable. Neither history nor figure of Lyccena Acis is 
given, and there is no figure of Lyc<sna Ariony but its early history, which is all 
that is known, is worked out as far as the time of hibernation. There are figures 
but no written history of Theda pruni and Th, w-album. With regard to Lyccena 

* In Mr. Edwards’ work on “ Tlie Btitterfllies of North America ” it is interesting to note how 
nearly in its larva and mode of pupation, ivs well as in the imago state, the goinis Levioniaa ap¬ 
proaches our Nemmbius ; and it may be worth a pasBing remark, how often insectB of the sanie 
genus resemble each other, as indeed is natural, in the antecedent Btagoa. Thus not only is the 
larva of the closely allied Paptlio Zolicann almost identical with that of P, Machaon, but the 
larva of so different a species as P. hrericauda is very similar, not only in the adtilt stage, but 
even in the white saddlo-liko marking of the yo\mg larvie, and this seems also to be the case with 
P. Tunms and its allies, JJaunus and ItutiluSy though the adult larva is much less stnped. P. 
Ajax seems rather to resemble Podaliritts ; so the larva of the widely different Apatura celtis is 
very like that of A. frig ; and even the larvaj of the very distinct Pisippua group of Limmitis are 
exactly similar in form, though not in colour, to those of L. Sibylla. Many other examples might 
he quoted, but the North American Orapta and our own Acrouyeta prove that the rule is not 
universal. 
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Argiolus, I have two figures taken by myself from larvco found in October on ivy, 
which exactly resemble the figures 1 and la of plate 14, and which were drawn 
from the larva) found in summer on the holly. It is not always the habit of Lyco&na 
JEgon to pupate on the surface of the earth, for I have often reared it from pupoo 
found at Zermatt attached to large stones, in the usual manner of Lyccenm^ viz., by 
a button at the tail and a girdle around the middle; the full-fed larva was also 
frequent, and there they probably ate some species of Astragalus or Oxytropis. 
The life-history of L, Medon given in the book is very full and most important, as 
it cstablislics conclusively the identity of L. Medon and the form Artaxerxes, Is L. 
Medon ever double brooded in England ? When speaking of the horns of Papilio 
MachaQUy mention was made of processes which existed in some of the larvse of the 
Lyceence \ they arc not mentioned in this book, but the opportunity given by this 
paper is taken to direct the attention of British entomologists to their existence. 
Dr. Ilagen’s account of them seems the clearest. Speaking of L. Argus and L. 
CorydoUy ho says: “You find on the penultimate segment outside and behind tho 
stigmata two large white spots, each one of which evaginates a white membranous 
tube, just like the finger of a glove, the top of which is not entirely drawn out.’* 
“ On the anto-ponultimate segment is a large and transviTso opening behind and 
between the stigmata near the apical border. It looks like a closed mouth with its 
lips, but I have not seen anything protruding from it; but in an alcoholic larva of 
Argus I saw an ovoid evagination.” 

These processes were first, I believe, discovered by Oueneo, and tlie fact that 
ants haunted the larvae and followed them for tlie sake of the secretion was first 
remarked by Prof. Zeller. This ant companionship is detailed in a very interesting 
manner by Mr. Edwards in his “ Butterflies of North Ameriea,” under the head of 
Lycesna pseudargiolusy from wliich much of tho above account is quoted.* 

Prom the Lyccenidce we pass to the skippers, to me almost the most interesting 
part of the book, since I have never seen as yet one larva of any of tho group. 
Fortified by the clues here given, I shall now hope to find them, and learn somewhat 
of their economy from personal experience. Pamphila comma is without figure or 
description, and the only fact that is recorded about it is, that it hibernates in the 
egg state. 

The reason that in this notice attention has inost pointedly been called to 
omissions, is in the hopes that even yet the eggs or larva) of some of the species 
may be sent to Mr. Hellins, so that when the work is completed, some more supple¬ 
mentary notes, such, for example, as are here given in the account of H. TithonuSy 
may yet be in store for us. 

In summing up the importance of this volume, one great fact must be borne in 
mind, that the student can now get tho figures and descriptions of almost all our 
native butterflies from the fresh and accurate observations of one man, not by 
reference to the descriptions of various authors in various works difllcult to procure, 
or accounts scattered through different magazines, but in one volume of entirely 

* Mr. Edwards concludes, from bis own observations, that the return which the ants rive fer 
the liquor that they love is to protect the larva* from ichneumons, and he relates how ho saw 
them so ward off the attack of an AnomaLon. Wo knew that they kept cows in tho Aphidei, but 
here we find them taking care of milch elephants ; verily, “ the ants are little upon the earth, 
but they are exceeding 
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original work. It was the duty of entomologists to subscribe to the Kay Society 
before,* it becomes doubly so by the publication of this volume. 

Perhaps some apology is needed for the length of this notice, considering that 
many of the most interesting parts of the book have been before published in the 
pages of this Magazine, but the great importance of the work, and the amount of 
collected original information which it contains, must be my excuse. It will prove 
for many years the text book on the larvce of British butterflies.—R. C. R. Jokdan, 
Edgbaston: March^ 1886. 


The South London Entomolooical and Natueal IIihtoey Society, 
April 1886 : R. Adkin, Esq., E.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. T. L. A. Cockerell, A. J. Windybank, T. P. Newman, W. II. Wright, 
T. G-ibbs, Jun., and W. E. de V. Kane, were elected Members. 

Mr. Mera exhibited a fine series of Syntomis Phegea^ Linn., bred from ova de- 
jiositod by a female taken in Italy. Mr. E. Joy, a variety of Ccenonympha Pamphi- 
lus, L., taken at Hadley Wood, near Barnet. Mr. Tugwcll, a bred scries of the 
Dover form of Cidaria suffumata, lib. Mr. Wellman, specimens of PUoxopteryx 
upupana, Tr. Mr. Billups exhibited a curious construction, which had been found 
by Mr. J. T. Williams under a stone in hia garden at Foots Cray ; the formation 
consisted of about fifteen or sixteen fusiform cocoons, composed of a f'lt-liko material 
and arranged side by side, vertically and transversely, the whole forming a pear- 
shaped mass; each cocoon contained a larva which Mr. Billups said was certainly 
not Dipterous nor Ilyrnenopterous, but might probably be the larva of a species of 
Lepiduyiera. Several Members concurred in this opinion. 

May (\th, 1886: The President in the Chair. 

Messrs. F. Enock and C. Brady were elected Members. 

Mr. Elisha exhibited a bred series of Antispila Pfeijfprella^ lib., Stn., with 
specimens of the mined leaves, and the pupa cases cut out from the leaves. Mr. 
Wellman, Cidaria suffumeda, lib., including the Dover form ; a fine series of Clostera 
reclvsa, Fb.; also Adela Tlinb., rb.,Stn. Mr. West, a fine series of Ephyra 

punctaria, L. Mr. Mera, Aleucis pictai'ia. Curt. The President showed a long 
series of Endromis versicolor, L , and stated in reference to his exhibit, that in 
March, 1884, he received twenty-five ova from Mr. Gibb, the parent moth having 
been inbred, originally from Rannoch specimens j in due course the larvce fed up, 
the first moth (a male) emerging on the 19th April, 1885, and was followed by eight 
others, all females, and this year he had bred twelve males. lie thought it was a 
fact worthy of notice, that the first year ho should breed all females, and the next 
all males. Of course his observation only extended to a portion of the brood, and 
it would be interesting to know whether or not the remainder of the brood had 
emerged in the same manner. Mr. Carrington communicated notes of a visit at 
Easter to Selborne, the home of Gilbert White. In the report of the Meeting on 

* To show what entomology owes to this Society, I may give tlie following list of works since 
1865 :—Homix)tora-Heteroptera, Douglas and IScott, 1866 ; British Aphides, fiuckton, 1876, 1877, 
1880, 1882; Coloinbula and Thysauura, Lubbock, 1873; British Phytophagous Hymeuoptera, 
Cameron, 1882, 1884 ; not including the volume on Oribaiidos published in 1883. 
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Argiolus, I haro two figures taken by myself from larva) found in October on ivy, 
which exactly resemble the figures 1 and 1« of plate 14, and which were drawn 
from the larva) found in summer on the holly. It is not always the habit of Lyccena 
Atgon to pupate on the surface of the earth, for I have often reared it from pupoo 
found at Zermatt attached to largo stones, in the usual manner of Lycana, viz., by 
a button at the tail and a girdle around the middle; the full-fed larva was also 
frequent, and there they probably ate some species of Astragalus or Oxytropis. 
The life-history of L. Medon given in tlie book is very full and most important, as 
it establishes conclusively the identity of L. Medon and the form Artaxerxes. Is X. 
Medon ever double brooded in England ? When speaking of the horns of Fapilio 
Machaon, mention was made of processes which existed in some of the larva) of the 
LyccencB ; they are not mentioned in this book, but the opportunity given by this 
paper is taken to direct the attention of British entomologists to their existence. 
l)r. Ilagen’s account of them seems the clearest. Speaking of L. Argus and L. 
Corydon, he says: “ You find on the penultimate segment outside and behind the 
stigmata two large white spots, each one of which evaginates a white membranous 
tube, just like the finger of a glove, the top of which is not entirely drawn out.” 
“ On the ante-penultimate segment is a largo and transverse opening behind and 
between the stigmata near the apical border. It looks like a closed mouth with its 
lips, but I have not seen anything protruding from it ; but in an alcoholic larva of 
Argus I saw' an ovoid evagination.” 

These processes were first, I believe, discovered by Guenee, and the fact that 
ants haunted the larvfe and follow'ed them for the sake of the secretion was first 
remarked by l^rof. Zeller. This ant comjianionship is detailed in a very interesting 
manner by Mr. Edwards in his “ Butterfiies of North America,” under the head of 
Lyccena pseudargiolus, from w’hich much of the above account is quoted.* 

From the Lyccenidcs we pass to the skippers, to me almost the most interesting 
part of the book, since I have never seen as yc't one larva of any of the group. 
Fortified by the clues here given, I shall now hope to find them, and learn somewhat 
of their economy from personal experience, ramjddla comma is without figure or 
description, and the only fact that is recorded about it is, that it hibernates in the 
egg state. 

The reason that in this notice attention has most pointedly been called to 
omissions, is in the hopes that even yet the eggs or larva) of some of the species 
may be sent to Mr. Hellins, so that when the work is completed, some more supple¬ 
mentary notes, such, for example, as arc here given in the account of XT. Titlionus^ 
may yet be in store for us. 

In summing up the importance of this volume, one great fact must be borne in 
mind, that the student can now get the figures and descriptions of almost all our 
native butterflies from the fresh and accurate observations of one man, not by 
reference to the descriptions of various authors in various works difficult to procure, 
or accounts scattered through different magazines, but in one volume of entirely 

^ Mr. Edwards conclude.s, from his own obsorvalioiis, that the return which the ants give fttr 
the liquor that they love is to protect the larva' fiom ichneumons, and he relates how ho saw 
them 80 ward off the attack of an Anomalon. We knew that they kept cows in the Aphides, but 
here w© find them taking care of milch elephants ; verily, “ the ants are little upon the earth 
but they are exceeding wise.” * 
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original work. It was the duty of entomologists to subscribe to the Ray Society 
before,’*^ it becomes doubly so by the publication of this volume. 

Perhaps some apology is needed for the length of this notice, considering that 
many of the most interesting parts of the book have been before published in the 
pages of this Magazine, but the great importance of the work, and the amount of 
collected original information which it contains, must be my excuse. It will prove 
for many years the text book on the larvse of British butterflies.—R. C. R. JoiiUAN, 
Edgbaston: March^ 1886. 


The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, 
April 15M, 1886 : R. Adxin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. T. D. A. Cockerell, A. J. Windybank, T. P. Newman, W. II. Wright, 
T. Q-ibbs, Jun., and W. F. de V. Kane, were elected Members. 

Mr. Mera exhibited a fine series of Syntomis Phegea, Linn., bred from ova de¬ 
posited by a female taken in Italy. Mr. E. Joy, a variety of Cmnonympha Pamphi^ 
lusj L., taken at Hadley Wood, near Barnet. Mr. Tugwell, a bred series of the 
Dover form of Cidaria sujpimala^ Hb. Mr. Wellman, specimens of Phoxopteryx 
upupana, Tr. Mr. Billups exhibited a curious construction, which had been found 
by Mr. J, T. Williams under a stone in his garden at Foots Cray ; the formation 
consisted of about fifteen or sixteen fusiform cocoons, composed of a fc'lt-liko material 
and arranged side by side, vertically and transversely, the whole forming a pear- 
shaped mass ; each co(;oon contained a larva which IMr. Bilhqis said w'as certainly 
not Dipterous nor Ilymenopterous, but might probably be the larva of a species of 
Lepiduptera. Several Members concurred in this opinion. 

May Gth, 1886 : The President in the Chair. 

Messrs. F. Enock and C. Brady wore elected Members. 

Mr. Elisha exhibited a bred series of Aniispnla Pfeiffer el I a, Hb., Stn., with 
specimens of the mined leaves, and the pupa cases cut out from the loaves. Mr. 
Wellman, Cidaria suffumaia, Hb., including the Dover form ; a tine scries of Clostera 
reclusa, Fb. j also Adela cuprella, Thnb., Fb.,Stn. Mr. West, a fine scries of Ephyra 
punctaria, L. Mr. Mera, Aleucis piclaria, Curt. The President showed a long 
series of Endromis versicolor, L , and stated in reference to his exhibit, that in 
March, 1881, he received twenty-five ova from Mr. Gibb, the parent moth having 
been inbnxl, originally from Rannocli specimens; in due course the larvce fed up, 
the first moth (a male) emerging on the 19ih April, 1885, and w’us followed by eight 
others, all females, and this year he had bred twelve males. He thought it was a 
fact wortliy of notice, that the first year ho should breed all females, and the next 
all males. Of course his observation only extended to a portion of the brood, and 
it would be interesting to know whether or not the remainder of the brood had 
emerged in the same manner. Mr. Carrington communicated notes of a visit at 
Easter to Selborne, the home of Gilbert White. In the report of the Meeting on 

* To show what entomology owes to this Society, I may give the following Ifst of wt)rks since 
1865 Heniiptora-Iletci‘ox»tera, Dougla.s and Scott, 1866 ; Dritiwh yVphidos, Buckton, 1876, 1877, 
1880, 1882 ; Coleinbola and Thysanura, Lubbock, 1873 ; British Phytophagous llymenoptera, 
Cameron, 1882, 1884 ; not including tho volume on Oribatidx published in 1883. 
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February 18th, it should have been stated that Meligethes exilis and Anthious 
Schaumi wore only received from Lincoln, not taken there.— H. W. Babkbb and 
W. A. Pbaece, Hon. Secs, 


Entomological Society of London, Mag 188(5: Prof. J. O. Westwood, 
M.A., F.L.S., lion. Life-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. William Saunders, the President of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
was present as a visitor. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society, viz. -.—The Rev. E. N. 
Bloomfield, M.A., Mr. Frederick Fitch (formerly Subscribers), Mr. A. J. Rose of 
Stoke Newington, and Mr. William E. Nicholson of Lewes. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a largo and spiny Lepidoptcrous larva which he had 
received some years ago from the late Mr. Andrew Swanzy, who obtained it in 
Western Africa. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a number of Coleoptera recently obtained in the Isle of 
Wight, including Apion sorhi. 

Mr. Crowley exhibited four specimens of Leto Feaws, a large and handsome 
moth belonging to the family Hepialida, from Natal. 

Mr. Howard Vaughan exhibited a long series of Cidaria immanata horn Kent, 
Surrey, and other southern counties, Perthshire, Isle of Man, Isle of Arran, the 
Orkneys, and Shetlands. He also exhibited C. russata from various localities in the 
South of England, and from Perthshire, Argyllshire, and the Islands of Arran, Lewis, 
and Hoy. Mr. Vaughan further exhibited varieties of C. suffumata from Dover and 
Darlington. 

Prof. Westwood commented on the interesting nature of the exhibition of C. 
irnmanata, and stated that he had never before seen such a wonderful collection of 
varieties of a single species. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited, for Mr. Q". Lewis, living specimens of Paussus Favieri 
(Fairm.), lately collected in Portugal by Mr. Lewis, in nests of the ant PAeidoZe 
tnegacephala^ var. pallidula. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited Staphylinus latehricola and Quedius trunci- 
cola, both from the New Forest. 

The Secretary exhibited, for Mons. H. do la Cuisine, of Dijon, coloured draw¬ 
ings, life-size, of a variety of Urania Croesus, and a variety of Fapilio Memnon ; 
and Prof. Westwood made some observations on them. 

Mr. a. Elisha exhibited specimens of Antispila Ffeifferella, together with the 
cases, and the leaves mined by the larvse. 

Mr. J. W. Slater read a paper » On the Origin of Colours in Insects,” in which 
ho showed that the assertion of Mr. Orant Allen, that all brightly coloured insects 
were flower-haunting species, was incorrect; and that many brilliantly coloured in¬ 
sects were carnivorous. Mr. McLachlan said that the physiological question in 
connection with colour had not been sufficiently considered : he thought that colour 
in many insects was to a great extent dependent upon the circulation of fluids in their 
wings. The discussion was continued by Prof. Westwood, Mr. Goss, The Rev. W. 
W. Fowler, Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. Weir.—H. Goss, Secretary. 
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NOTE ON SOME BRITISH COCCIDJS (No. 3). 

BY J. W. DOUGLAS, F.E.S. 

Having now before me Foerster’s little-known article Ueber 
Scbildlause,” to which I alluded from report only at p. 248, vol. xxii, 
with respect to the presumable identity of certain reputed species of 
Lecanium^ I can revert to it with greater precision. He says:— 

“ The male of all the species of this genus must be most carefully examined, 
for only on the fully developed males can the specific character be founded with 
certainty. The early writers, mostly without knowledge of the male, named the 
species after the plants on which the female was found, a mode of proceeding that 
necessarily led to many species being placed together as a single one, as I have fully 
proved.” .... 

“ With respect to the determination of the species, it is not difllcult to distin¬ 
guish the Coccus tilice of Reaumur and Linne, for the former has long ago given a 
figure of it in the 4th volume of his ‘ Mcmoiresbut if it be agreed that the 
Coccus tilicB of both authors is the same, so also it is incontestable that this Coccus 
is not limited to the lime tree only, but that it goes to other trees, and in each case 
is named differently in accordance with its habitat. In former time, and also again 
this year, I have observed it on the following, namely, Populus tremula, Ulmus 
campestris, Acer jiseudoplaianus^ and Prunus padus^ also on pear and cherry trees. 
Further, it appears to me probable that Coccus quercus, hetulcB^ carpini^ coryli^ and 
perliaps also oxyacanthcB, Linne, must form one and the same species with that here 
treated on. Under these circumstances, the name tilice can no longer bo retained, 
and I therefore allow myself to bestow on it a new' one, which has reference to the 
wandering life of the species, and call it Lecanium vagahundumP* 

The BouiidueBs of Foerster’s theory in its entirety is invalidated 
by the fact that some of the species he mentions, as they are now 
understood, belong to the genus FuJinnai ia^oi which the female scales 
are remarkably different by having in their ultimate state a protruding 
ovisac, and therefore they cannot be identical with any true Lecanium. 
8uch a proposition by one having such a rice power of observation as 
Foerster is incredible, and so it is most likely be had in view scales of 
species of true Lecanium, and that he misa])plied to them the names 
he has quoted; thus he may have had scales of Lecanium genevense 
and called them oxyacanthce, wdiich is a Pulvinaria, both species 
feeding at the same time on one kind of tree. Linne did not describe 
his Coccufs oxyacanthce (8. N., 742, 21) ; he merely says “Habitat in 
Cratergo oxyacanthet^' and refers to “ lie«Tumur, Ins.,” iv, t. 6, f. 11,12, 
w'hich figures clearly denote a Fulvinaria wdth a protruding woolly 
ovisac ; w^hereas, L. genevense has no external ovisac, and is a true 
Lecanium. Or it may be that Foerster only saw the scales of the 

* This is the name quoted by Kaltciibuch in his “ PHanzonfeinde,” of which Signoret had no 
trace (Ess Cochin., p. 466|—J. W. D. 
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Fulvinaria, before the period of oviposition, then they might easily 
pass as a Lecanium. So also of the other Fulvinarice he mentions. 
At any rate, with such reservations, the subject deserves investigation, 
for there may well be not so many species of Lecanium or Fuloinaria 
as is believed. Foerster’s contention is that while different though 
similar species may feed on one kind of tree and get one name, yet, 
on the other hand, one species may feed on different kinds of trees 
and thus get several names. 

Targioni-Tozzetti, in his “ Catalogus,” 186S, places together as 
one species (under the name Lecanium ulmi, Walker), without any 
mark of doubt, and apparently without knowing what Foerster had 
proposed. Coccus ulmi, Geoffr., Coccus corj/Ii, Linn., Chermes coryli 
hemispli(Bricus, Geoffr., Coccus tilicc^ Linn., Chermes tilicc hemisphcericus^ 
Geoffr., and Calypticus Jeevis^ Costa, but leaving Lecanium aceris = 
Coccus aceris^ Modeer, Fab., Gmel., Curtis, as a distinct species. Now, 
Walker (List of Hemipterous Insects in Brit. Mus.,iv [1852], p. 1074, 
No. 33), merely cites Coccus ulmi, Linn7% without giving any descrip¬ 
tion or reference to the British Museum collection, and does not put 
any other reputed species as equivalent to it, quoting only the ulmi 
of the various authors wLo have described or noticed the species of 
that name ; so that the reference by Targioni-Tozzetti to the Lecanium 
ulmi of Walker is misleading and futile, but this does not invalidate 
his opinion of the unity of the reputed species he mentions. 

Signoret describes as distinct species, L. aceris, cesculi, corni, 
coryli, yenevense, pyri, and tilice, allowing that they are much alike, but 
with certain small differences in the scale of the female or in the 
imago of the male deemed of specific value, and stating that they 
have in common on the “derme” of the scale of the female a micro¬ 
scopic tesselation. 

The solution of these and other problems, ut infra, is within the 
reach of the younger men of this generation, but scarcely in the 
range of my own probabilities, which are within measurable distance 
of an end. Time is on their side but not on mine, for, as the French 
say, “ Quand on est mort c est pour longicmipsy 

In the “ Jahrbiicher des nassauischen Yoreins fiir Naturkunde,” 
1884, Dr. Eudolph Goethe has an article on the Coccidce affecting 
fruit trees and vines in the Ehine district, illustrated with three 
plates, and the paper is in several respects of interest to us, as most 
of the species have been, or may be, found in Britain. 

I note the following:— 
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Mytilaspis pomorum, Bouclie. 

Externally nearly all the forms of MytHaspis are so Tory similar, that they 
might be believed to constitute but one species; but good characters for the separa¬ 
tion of species exist in the pattern of the fringe of the last abdominal segment, and 
more especially in the number and relative position of the groups of the wax- 
excreting spinnerets on the inferior surface of tlie same segment. In the European 
species there are five groups—one anterior (mesal of Comstock), one on each side 
lower down (anterior-lateral), and one still lower (posterior-lateral). The number 
of spinnerets in each group is tolerably constant in a species, but it varies within 
certain limits, not only in the species, but even in the individual, for it is not always 
exactly the same in the corresponding lateral group. 

For some years past I have known the scales of a Mytilaspk common on red 
and white curmnt bushes, and latterly I have found, but more sparingly, scales on 
the black currant, always on the two-years’-old shoots, all three agreeing exactly in 
external appearance and similarly not separable from M. pomorum, the species very 
abundant on apple trees. Dr. Q-oethe has examined the black currant form with 
reference to the formula of the spinnerets, and finds that they agree with the form 
on the apple, but he gives the number of spinnerets in the respective groups as 
10, 18, 16, whereas Signorct gives them {{orpomoriim) ns 17,10,14. This difference, 
however, is not of importance in a specific sense, for I find that, while the scales on 
the apple and black currant are identical as regards the fringe, the spinnerets in both 
vary in number in the respective groups, thus, 8—13 anterior, 14—21 ant. lat., 

9— 14 post, lat.* Comstock (Report, 1880) gives the numbers as 11—17, 16—21, 

10— 21 in the respective groups. Maskell (Trans. N. Z. Inst., xi, 194) gives the 
numbers, ns shown by scales from a}>ple, plum and lilac, as 17—20, 17—19, 14—17 
respectively. There can be no doubt that Goethe’s spi'cies is 3f. pomorum, Bouehe, 
but he erroneously calls it M conchiformis^ Gmelin. [I may here mention inci¬ 
dentally that I find the Mytilaspis on the dogwood {Cornus) and plum trees to be 
identical with the species on the apple {M. pomorum) as to abdominal fringe and 
spinnerets ; Bouchd had stated they were the same species, but I apprehend without 
microscopic test.] 

Mytilaspis linearis, Geotfr., Modeer. 

Gmelin (Syst. Nat., 13 cd,, p. 2221, No. 37,1788) describes Coccus conchiformis 
in these words, “ Uabitat in ulmo, angustus, fuscus.” 

Signorct adopts the name for a species of Mytilaspis living on the elm, which 
he finds differs essentially from 3/. ^omor«m, Bouehe, inasmuch as the spinnerets 
are 6—7, 8—9, and 5—6, in the respective groups. lie admits, however, that at 
first he had been misled by Curtis in employing the name conchiformis for the apple 
feeder. 

Reaumur expressly states that his figure t. 5, fig. 7 (Gallinsecte en forme de 
coquillc) represents an elm-feeder, and the figure is cited by Gmelin ; but he also 
gives as a synonym of his conchiformis. Coccus arhorum linearis, Modeer, “Act. 
Gothenb.,” i, 22, 14 (1778), and Geoffroy “Hist. abr. des Ins.,” 569, 17 (1764). 
The latter quotes Reaumur, yet apparently losing sight of the restricted habitat on 

Mr. O. S. Saunders has kindly gi\en me the advantapfe of his extensive experience in tbe 
preparation of minute entomological ol*joct8 by mounting these and other Coccidct for microscopic 
examination.—J. W. D. 

C] 2 
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the elm, Bays vaguely “ Celui-ci vient 8ur les arbres.” Ho was the first to name 
Eeaumur’s species as Chermes arborum linearis, Modeer {1. c.) cites Reaumur and 
Geoffrey, dropping “ arborum!' and giving the name as “ linearis ” only (so that he 
was not correctly cited by Ginelin), and he says the insect “lives on the branches 
of elm trees.” It thus appears that the prior name of the elm feeder is linearisy 
and it should not have been supplanted by Gmelin’s conchiformis ; thus also Signo- 
ret’s linearis (nec Geoffr., Modeer, as he has it) requires another name. At any 
rate, Goethe’s conchiformis is not the conchformis of Gmelin. I find the true 
Mytilaspis lineariSy Geoffr., Modeer, rarely on elms ; I believe it is now first intro¬ 
duced as British, and that the conchiformis of Curtis and Walker is only Mytilaspis 
pomorumy Bouche, Signoret. Briefly the synonymy is: —Gallinsecte de coquille, 
Reaum. Chermes arborum linearisy Geoffr.; Coccus linearisy Modeer; Coccus 
conchiformis, Grael. ; Mytilaspis conchiformis. Sign. 

Mytilaspis vitis, Goethe, sp. n. 

This form Dr. Goethe finds on vines, and it is not impossible that it may occur 
in Britain. The formula of the B])inneret8 is given as 9—11 anterior, 14—16 ant. 
lat., 10—12 post, lat., and the species is regarded as quite distinct from M.pomorum, 
whicli it resembles otherwise. The scales of the $ are found on the two-years’-old 
wood. The larva) are attached to the young shoots, especially near the buds, where 
they are very perceptible, as the place where the rostrum is inserted becomes brown 
or blackish. With the discoloration a swelling is associated, so that the young 
creature sits on a small eminence. 

Lecanium pyri, 8ehrank. 

Dr. Goethe says he finds this not only as usual on apple and pear trees, but 
also on whitethorn ; by the latter I apprehend he means L. genevense, Targ.-Tozz., 
which he docs not mention by name. 

Lecanium cerasi, Goctlie, sp, n. 

Dr. Goethe finds, principally on cherry trees, but also on plum trees, in the 
spring, female scales of a Lecanium w'hich he says do not agree with any described 
by Signoret. They are 4 mm. long, 3 mm. broad, and 2.\ mm. high, colour reddish- 
yellow, shining; the male, which appears in May, has white wings with a dark red 
spot between the margin and the nerve, body red-brown. I also find such scales 
here on the cherry trees, but have not been able to distinguish them from L. pyri, 
Schrank, nor do the scales or imago of the male afford any distinctive characters. 
As to the remark about the descriptions by Signoret it must bo noticed that he only 
refers to the adult scales, the yellow colour mentioned by Goethe becomes brown in 
a short time, as in other reputed species of this group. 

I also find similar scales on laurel (Prunus laurocerasus ); I notice on the grey 
scales of the male that the oval coronet on the back shows distinctly white, as Sig¬ 
noret represents as existing in L. prunastri, hut the imago differs not from L.pyri. 

Lecanium variegatum, Goethe, sp. n. 

This, it is stated, is found somewhat abundant on plum trees and apple trees, 
singly on the latter. The specific name is adopted, because the ^ scales show a re¬ 
markable variegated coloiation up to the time of oviposition. At first yellow-brown 
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they becjme bright red, \vith a broad dark stripe lengthwise on the back, which is 
interrupted by fine white transTerse streaks. At this stage the scales are nearly 
3.5 mm. high, 4 mm. broad, and 4.8 mm. long, consequently very globular. With 
the development of the eggs they become tubercular, thin-shelled, uneven, furrowed 
and tumid, and the variegated eolour merges into a shining brown-red. The young 
larvae are dark yellow, and of a characteristic stumpy form. The male imago, found 
in April and May, has the body and head dingy red-brown, legs light yellow, an¬ 
tennae dark brown, wings between the margin and nerve red-brown. 

This may be a distinct species, not hitherto separated from L.pyri,iov although 
generally not much importance is due to the variegation of the 9 scales, which is 
more or less observable in all the reputed species of this group of them, yet the 
transverse white streaks appear to be special to the form now mentioned, and may 
prove to be a specific character. I find such scales here on plum and apple trees, 
and also singly on a pear tree, in May ; but I have yet to learn how to distinguish 
the male from L. pyri. 

Lecanium ribis, A. Fitch. 

Under the head of Lecanium persiem^ Dr. Gtocthe introduces a form which he 
finds on gooseberry and currant bushes, which he is inclined to believe is identical 
with that species. Assuming that it is the same as that I find here common on 
gooseberry and currant bushes, I would rather believe it to be Z. ribis^ which is 
much more like Z. rugosum, Sign., than persicce, yet I think distinct. Like Dr. 
Goethe I have never found a male of this currant feeder. 

8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham ; 

May 3lst, 1886. 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO NEW SPECIES OF TERACOLUS. 

PY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.S, F.Z 8., (fcc 

The following int#rc8ting species have recently been presented to 
the Museum Collection by Mr. J. M, E, Johnston : — 

TERACOLUS JoiINSTONI, sp, n. 

9 . Allied to T. Eris, but larger and in some respects more like the female of 
T. subfasciatus; the apical border of the primaries being bright copper-brown instead 
of black, bounded internally by three diffused bright ochreous and one white spot in 
a curved oblique series, these again bounded internally by an oblique black band 
from costa to third median branch, the latter continued by two spots (the upper 
crescentic, the lower sub-quadrate) upon the median interspaces; the internal 
blackish streak narrow, and at its outer extremity curving up in the form of two 
unequal spots almost to the first median branch j secondaries of a dead white tint, 
slightly pink in certain lights, and with faintly yellowish border ; the base slightly 
dusky; a transverse tapering bifid brownish dash from costal margin to second 
median branch : below the differences are even more marked, the apical area and 
costal margin of primaries being of a bright gravel-ochre colour ; six brownish spots 
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in a biangulated series from costa to first median interspace, and a brown spot at the 
end of the cell; secondaries entirely bright gravcl-ochro, a spot at the end of the 
cell, the tapering costal dash of the upper surface and five inconspicuous spots in 
continuation of the latter coffee-brown; pectus clothed with salmon-pink hair. 

Expanse of wings, 56 mm. 

Grrabam’s Town. 

In the Hewitson collection there is a pair of this species, mixed up with three or 
four other species, as T. JSris: the male differs from that sex of T. Eris, in having a 
conspicuous black spot at end of cell, the apical patch elongated transversely instead 
of along the costa, its outer portion cupreous on the border, grey-brown within the 
border, the spots upon it broad, oval and bright ochreous ; the black externo-discal 
area inclosing two white unequal spots in continuation of the sub-apical series, and 
below these spots with a dentate-sinuate white border; the black costal band of 
secondaries is slightly differently shaped from that of T. Eris, and (as in the female) 
there are no marginal spots to these wings; on the under surface the primaries have 
a black spot at end of cell as above, also two small spots just beyond the centre of 
the median interspaces j the costal margin and apical area and the entire surface of 
secondaries deep rosy flesh-coloured; the secondaries with a tapering brown dash 
from costal margin, and a small brown spot at end of cell; pectus with pink hairs. 

Expanse of wings, 53 rnm. 

Hewitson has, as usual, no definite localities on his specimens, the 
male being labelled simply “ Cape,” and the female “ S. Af.” 

The following, which is the largest species of the group, I 
describe as— 

Teracolus opalescens, sp. 

? . Nearest to T. Maimuna from Angola, eonsidtTably larger, the wings white 
with rosy opaline shot, much more pronounced, especially on the primaries, than in 
any other known species ; primaries above with the costal border narrowly irrorated 
with brown scales, giving it a greyish tint; external and internal borders very broad, 
more so than in T. Maimuna^ the three sub-apical yellow B])ofs only represented by 
a few scattered yellow scales, but the white patch at external angle wider than usual; 
secondaries with the marginal spots unusually large ; the spots across tln^ disc forming 
a regular arch instead of an angle followed by an arch as in T. Maimuna, the first 
spot only large, the others quite small; primaries below white, the apical area tinted 
with clear sulphur-yellow, and not crossed by rust-red spots as in T. Maimuna ; three 
spots only on the disc, two of which (on the median interspaces) are large ; a trans¬ 
verse black stigma at the end of the coll; secondaries clear sulphur-yellow j a small 
red-brown spot at the end of the cell, and eight in an arched series from costa to 
intemo-median fold across the disc; costal margin gamboge-yellow ; body below 
white. Expanse of wings, 62 mm. 

Delagoa Bay. 

The female of T. Maimuna measures 57 mm. in expanse of wings ; 
it is always more or less, and sometimes wholly bright yellow on both 
surfaces ; when white above, it has three conspicuous yellow sub-apical 
spots, and the anterior half of the wing on the under surface washed 
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with yellow ; whilst the apical area of the primaries and the whole of 
the secoodaries on this surface are bright golden buff approaching a 
mustard-yellow ; the external border on the upper surface of the 
primaries is browner, and does not run so far along the costa, is 
narrower throughout, and the inner border is narrower, and fades away 
into greyish flesh-colour at the base in the Angola species. I therefore 
have not the slightest hesitation in considering these two to be 
abundantly distinct, though allied species. 

As it appears to me to be always for the good of science to correct 
errors as soon as possible after their publication, as I have monographed 
the genus TeracoJus^ and, lastly, as the British Museum possesses the 
finest and most complete collection in the world of these beautiful 
butterflies, I think it my duty to add here a few notes upon the 
species figured and remarked upon by Dr. Standinger in his work now 
publishing. I have no desire to dispute his right to place his species 
in three, or if he prefers it in more genera, but simply to point out a 
few inaccuracies arising from the effort to work out a difficult group 
with insufficient material. 

On plate 23 of his work, Dr. Staudinger figures the following :— 

1. Idmais Eris^ King, ^ , correctly identified. 

2. /. Vesta, Reichc, ^. Our examples of T. Vesta are males, and correspond 
with the original figure ; the species figured by Staudinger is perfectly distinct, and 
is my Teracolus argillaceus ; it is considerably smaller than T. Vesta, the base of 
the wings above is not black as in that species, the apical area of primaries and entire 
surface of secondaries below are pinky-ochraceous, instead of pale sulphur-yellow, and 
the central band of the latter wings is the only dark one, though Staudinger’s figure 
fails to show this difference. 

sir 

3. I. Pleione, Klug, ^ , correctly identified. 

4. I. costalis, Stgr., a new species allied to vestalis. 

5. I. venosa, Stgr., ^ . This appears to me to be allied to BeJenois Charina, hut 
to be figured from an example in wliieh tlie antennae are broken short off : if this is 
BO, we have a nearly allied species from the Nyanza; ours is, without question, 
closely related to B. Charina. 

6. Teracolus suhfasciatus, Swains., J , correctly named. 

7. T. protomedia, Klug, <? . The insect figured is a female j we have a series of 
both sexes. 

8. 9. Callosune Johina, Butl., cJ, ? , correctly named. 

10, 11. C. Jalone, Butl., <?, ?, apparently rightly named, but not well figured. 

12. C. Amina, Hew., <y , correctly named. 

13, 14. C. cinerascens, Butl., (J, ?, correctly named. 

15,16. C. Auxo, Lucas, , correctly named. 

17. C, Achine, Cram., <J • The species figured is the T. Omphale of Q-odart. 

18. C. Haevernichii, Stgr., S • This is the male of my T. harmonides. 
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19. C. Gavisa, Wallgr., <J , correctly named. 

20. C. vulnerata, Stgr. Possibly the male of my Teracolus incretus. 

21. C. DayiaCy Fab., ^, correctly named. 

In conclusion I would remark that personally I see no grounds, 
upon the variable and purely specific differences indicated in Dr. 
Schatz’s figures of three isolated species, for separating the genus 
Teracolus into three. 

British Museum :' 

March, 1886. 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO NEW SPECIES OF PIEEIDM FROM 
ZANZIBAR. 

BY H. GEOSE SMITH, P.E.8. 

Mylothbis Saoala. 

Upper-side. —Anterior-wings white, irregularly irrorated with brown-black, 
especially on the costa, in the cell, and towards the base, where the irroration is so 
close that the wings are nearly brown-black. Posterior-wings yellow j the base 
and an irregularly defined space near the apex, between the costal norrure and the 
first sub-costal nervule, thickly irrorated with brown-black j minute black spots on 
the margin at the end of the nervulos. 

Underside. —Anterior-wings white; costa grey; apex faintly tinged with 
yellow. Posterior-wings yellow, with small black spots on the margin at the end of 
the nervulos. Expanse of wings, 2J inches. 

Habitat: Sagala, about 100 miles inland west from Zanzibar. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

Tekacolus Callidia. 

Upper-side .—Dusky white, irrorated at the base with black. Anterior-wings 
with a yellow-ochre apical patch extending over one-third of the wings, margijied 
internally with a dusky black band, the costal and exterior margins, nervures at the 
exterior margin, and a spot at the end of the cell, dusky black. Posterior-wings 
with a black spot near the centre of the costal margin, and marginal spots at the 
end of the nervures. 

Underside .—On the anterior-wings the apical patch is indistinct and paler 
without the internal band, but crossed in the centre with an angulated row between 
the nervures of five dusky black spots, a spot at the end of the cell, and a dusky 
black band at the base. Posterior-wings brownish-white, a yellow-ochre spot between 
two brown spots on the upper discocellular nervule, and a curved row of spots from 
near the centre of the costa to near the anal angle. Expanse of wings, 2 inches. 

Habitat: Zanzibar. 

In the collection of H. Grose Smith. 


London; April, 1886. 
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NOTES CONCEENINO CHRYSOPA VENTRALIS, PRASINA, 
ABDOMINALIS, ASPERSA, AND ZELLERI. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.R.S., &c. 

The question of the specific distinction, or otherwise, of the con¬ 
ditions bearing the above names has long engaged my attention, 
and that of other European entomologists interested in Neuroptera^ 
Planipennia. 

Very recently, circumstances induced me to give the subject more 
special investigation, and the remarks I here offer may be of interest, 
even if my conclusions do not meet with universal acceptance. 

Those who have paid some attention to European Clirysopcd will 
recognise the names enumerated above as representing a group of 
species, varieties, or conditions, characterized by the wings having a 
partially black and partially pale neuration, with a (usually) conspicuous 
hlack dot at the extreme hase of the costa : a black point between 
the antennce; two black marks on either side of the face (on the 
gensD and clypeus respectively) ; the palpi annulated with black ; the 
pronotum above with black (or blackish) points (often connected into 
two longitudinal lines), and with two or three black spots (occasionally 
connected) on its edges. These characters arc common to all, but 
there are often additional points on the basal joint of the antennje, on 
the vertex, on the mesothorax, &c. And the whole question virtually 
concerns the amount of importance to be attached to the number and 
position of the black points on the head, thorax, and abdomen, and the 
condition of the black variation in the neuration. All seem to agree 
in form, and in special structure (so far as this can be ascertained). 
If I mistake not, fartqp much importance has been given to “spotting” 
in differentiating European Chrysopce^ and the same remark probably 
obtains with equal force in extra-European forms, notably in the North 
American group of which Ch, oculata, Say, may be taken as an 
example. 

Ch. vbntealis, Curtis (Brit. Ent., pi. dxx, 1834).—I place this first in order 
of precedence in these notes, because if all the five forms here considered be 
eventually regarded as only conditions of one species (which I think probable), the 
name ventralis has the right of priority. The form is especially remarkable for the 
ventral surface of the abdomen being black (excepting at the apex), but with the 
segmental divisions conspicuously pale during life ; the prosternum is partially (or 
nearly wholly) black or blackish (the colour often forming a Y‘8li8,ped marking),and 
there are usually conspicuous black marks above the insertion of the coxsb on the 
mososternum. There is occasionally a black point on the basal joint of the antennse, 
and in some examples (from England, Holland, France, and the Ehine Valley) I see 
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two black points on tlie head posteriorly (c6mpare remarks on Ch. Zelleri). The neu- 
ration raries in the amount of black and pale. Ch. ventralis is Tar. 7 of aspersa in 
Schneider’s Monograph (p. 112). It is widely distributed, but localized, and, 
according to my experience, never presents any intermediate conditions in ventral 
coloration, and on this character one is never in doubt in determining it. 

Ch. prasina, Burm. (Handbuch, ii [2], 981, 1839).—This ranks next in order 
of priority, and heads the series of prasina^ ahdominalis, aspersa, and Zelleri. 
Having stated that ventralis never leaves one in doubt (be its position specific or 
varietal), we are now confronted with distinct difficulties. Latterly it has been the 
custom to unite prasina and aspersa, and I have more than once strongly urged their 
union. Recently I resolved to obtain a sight of Burmeister’s type if possible, and 
placed myself in communication with Dr. O. Taschenberg, of the University of 
Halle, who took infinite trouble to help me, and lent mo what no doubt is the 
original type, though Burmeistcr, probably subsequently, appears to have confused 
aspersa and septempunctata (the specimens bear no labels on the pins). The type 
may be the specimen figured by Schneider, or the latter author may have used one 
of the few other specimens to which he refers (Monogr., p. 111). The type is in 
good condition (but bleached by age), and agrees sufficiently with Schneider’s de¬ 
finition and figure, save in one matter, and that is important. The abdomen is not 
discoloured (which happens too frequently in dried specimens of Chrysopce), and it 
shows (unless I am very much mistaken) decided indications of the dark markings 
on either side of the dorsum characteristic of ahdominalis. The coloration of the 
neuration agrees with Schneider’s description and figure. Schneider points out the 
totally black transverse neuration, and the two brown lines on the pronotum as 
especially serving to distinguish prasina from aspersa, the importance of which I 
fail to realize after an examination of a very long series of the latter ; nevertheless, 
I do not feci sure that I have seen any other specimen precisely agreeing witli 
Burmeister’s type. 

Ch. abdominalis, Brauer (Neurop. Austr., 61, 1859: a modification of Ch. 
ahdomine-punctata, Brauer, Haidinger’s Abhandl., iv, 1850, where there is a figure). 
I place this name in the present sequence for special comparison with Ch. prasina. 
My recent endeavours to elucidate the specific position, or otherwise, of ahdominalis 
formed the raison d'itre of this short memoir. It is to be remarked that Brauer, in 
his “Neuropteren Europas ” (Festschrift, z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1876), in analyzing the 
Austrian species, says of ahdominalis :—“ Ich halte sowohl diese als auch die vorige 
Art {prasina) nur fur Yarietaton von Ch. aspersa, Wesm.” The principal point 
in Brauer’s earlier descriptions is the existence of elongate brown markings on either 
side of the dorsum of the abdomen. I have shown that these apparently exist in 
the type of prasina ; I will show later on that they exist in Zelleri. In the “ Neu- 
roptera Austriaca ” we also find allusion to the black commencement of the sector 
radii, and of the upper cubitus. It is well to remark that I have not seen an actual 
type of ahdominalis. At one time I temporarily rejoiced in the discovery of what 
appeared to be a good character (not noticed by Brauer), but the illusion was soon 
dispelled. I possess examples from Saxony sent by Rostock as ahdominalis ; I have 
seen one from the same source, and also from Burgdorf, Switzerland (Meyer-Diir), 
from Albania’s collection j in 1885 I captured in Holland, and in the Schwarzwald, 



isolated examples. Presuming the abdominal markings are present in all of those 
(they are so in those in which the abdomen is not discoloured), they arc peculiar, 
inasrnucli as (with the greatest general resemblance to the type of prasina) they 
agree in having the basal j)ortion of the sub-costa continuously black for a short 
space in both pairs of wings. But Albarda forwarded other examples (from Burg- 
dorf) as probably prasina^ 'm which this condition existed only in the anterior-wings. 

Cn. ASPERSA, Wesmael (Bull. Acad. Brux , 1810, 210).—The conditions noticed 
MTidier prasina and ahdoviinalis appear to be comparatively rare (not yet noticed in 
Britain), But excluding these (aiul centralis) there exists a somewhat protean 
mass of condition'* ordinarily grouped under asjiersa.^^ The size varies enor¬ 
mously ; so also do the thoracic spots ; so also does the amount of black coloration 
in the neuration, but, as a rule, the transverse nervules are only black at cither end ; 
the basal joint of the antennas has sometimes a black point (= var. G of Schneider); 
and certainly the dorsum of the abdomen is often spotted (but the spots, if I mis¬ 
take not, are in this case smaller and more numerous than as noticed for abdo~ 
minalis, &e., and do not appear in the very numerous dry examples before me). 
Allowing for all variations, it is the most common and dominant condition. 

Cii. Zelleri, Schneider (Monogr., IIT, pi. 38, 1851).—The main distinguishing 
characteristic of this is the presence of two black points on the posterior portion of 
the top of the head (“ in veriice duobus punctis,** Schneider). The other characters 
given by Schneider, such as the dark line on the outside of the basal joint of 
the antennae, &c., are certainly variable. It is probably mainly (but not entirely) a 
meridional condition. Zeller captured it in Sicily, and I have examples from him. 
I have stated that the two black vertical points sometimes exist in ventralis. Al¬ 
barda tells me that in examples of Zelleri (from llveres) there are faint indications 
of the dark points above the coxae on the inesosternum noticed under ren/ra/i.?; these 
do not exist in any one of the five examples in my collection. But I have an 
Italian specimen forwarded by Prof. Costa as a type of his llemerobius Ramburii 
(although it is his II. neyleclus that should have the two spots on the top of the head, 
according to his description), which most distinctly shows the abdominal spots 
as in abdominalis (these are not visible on my other examples), and Albarda says 
they are equally present in his examples from Ifyeres. 


The foregoing; is an attempt to elucidate a critical question as to 
how far variation may have been made subservient to specific differ¬ 
entiation, and, if I mistake not, it might be extended to double the 
length here given. Possibly my ideas may eventually prove to be in 
part erroneous by a careful examination of structural sexual characters 
in living specimens (I fail to detect such in dry individuals). More¬ 
over, there remains the test of breeding from eggs. The larva would 
appear to differ from others of the genus by its shorter and broader 
form, and its ‘habit (Brauer) of covering itself with the skins of the 
Aphides, &c , it has sucked ; a habit common in Hemerohius, but 
possibly not otherwise noticed for Chrysopa. 
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In the absence of anv data to the contrary, the subject may at 
present be closed as follows:— 

(1.) With the exception of the ventral and prostcrnal peculiarities 
exhibited in ventraUs, all other characters seem to be essentially 
variable and often interchangeable. 

(2.) There appears reason to believe that all the conditions may be 
only varieties of one species, for Avhich the name ventralis has the 
right of priority. 

(3.) Admitting ventralis as distinct, the others are varieties of one 
species, for which prasina should be adopted. 

In concluding these notes, it remains to me to acknowledge the 
great assistance T have received from my correspondent Mr. Herman 
Albarda, of Leeuwardeii, to whom 1 am indebted for help to the extent 
that some portion of the notice may be regarded as a joint production. 
It is essentially a critical subject, and one on which I have the highest 
regard for Mr. Albarda’s critical acumen. He was so kind as to look 
through a preliminary draft of these notes, and I have embodied most 
of his suggestions; which, moreover, caused me to re-examine my 
materials, and, in so doing, additional points of importance were 
discovered. 

Lewisham, London: 

June^ 1886. 


ON SOME POINTS OF VARIATION IN CUR rSOP A 
SEPTEMPUNCTATA, WESM. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, F.R.S., &c. 

Clirysopa septempunctata is a widely-distributed species in the 
limits of the European Fauna, and, though by no means confined to 
gardens, a common garden insect, and one of the most evil-smelling 
of its genus. Its specific name is derived from the presence (ordinarily) 
of seven black markings on the face, viz. :—a usually large and often 
ovate spot between the basal joints of the antennse, a more or less 
lunate spot below (or before) each basal antennal joint, a more or less 
rounded spot on the gena? on either side, and a streak on either side 
of the clypeus. Excepting differences in the size of individual examples 
of the insect, the variation mainly concerns these spots on the face. 
Schneider (Monogr., p. 102) recognised two such varieties, viz.:— 

“Duobus punctia nigria ante antennaa deficientibua : Tarietaa quinque-punciata^ 
mihi. 

Etiam puncto nigro in^er antennas deficiente : varietaa quadri-punctata^ m.” 
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Of his var. ^-^unctata I have never seen an example ; of his var. 

6- punctata I have seen many, and captured a characteristic specimen 
with my hand in my garden as it was flying here (Lewisham) one 
evening early in the present month of June. 

But the size of the spots (independently of the absence of some 
of them) varies enormously, especially that between the antenna) and 
the pair immediately below (or before) the antennae, and all may be 
reduced to mere points, or may be very large and conspicuous. In 
some specimens from Switzerland (Meyrlngen and Sicrre) the spots 
are very large, and occasionally the spots on the genas are connected with 
the streaks on the cJypeus, forming one enormous spot of irregular form. 

In the var. h-punctata the spots are usually very small, reduced 
to points; and I am now of opinion that Ch. centralis, McLach., from 
Turkestan, described by me in Fedtschenko’s voyage, can be only 
regarded as identical Avith Ch, ^-punctata, var. ^-punctata. As my 
original description of centralis w^as translated into, and published in, 
llussian (and, therefore, not to be understood, even by myself), I 
append a copy of the note attached to the description from the original 
MS. (which 1 fortunately preserved). 

“ The species is clearly allied to C. septempunciata, but differs in wanting the 
black spots below the base of the antennop, and in tlie small size of the other black 
spots. It is also allied to the Japanese C. cognaia, but that species has no spot 
between the antenna). All may possibly be local modifications of C. septernpunctata'* 

I am not sure that I have seen typical Ch. 7-punctata from 
Turkestan, but the var. ^-punctata (centralis) has also been received 
thence from another source, and is in Albarda’s collection ; it may 
probably be the dominant condition there. 

An example front Eastern Siberia, that I can only refer to Ch, 

7- punctata, has the spots on the gensD virtually obsolete, but the other 
spots conspicuous. 

It would appear that Ch, pallens, Bambur, described from a single 
example from Spain, and now generally united with 7-punctata, is really 
of the var. ^-punctata, for Schneider says, “ stria arcuata ante antennas 
deficiente.” Ilagen makes no allusion to the spots in his notes on the 
type in Stett. Zeitung, 18G6, pp. 298, 299. 

It is well to allude here to Ch, hipunctata, Burm., from Japan, 
and Ch. cognata, McLach., from Japan, China, and Cambodia. Accord¬ 
ing to Schneider’s detailed description of the typo of hipunctata 
(Monogr., p. 104), the face should have seven spots as in 7-punctata, 
the main difference being in the form of the spot beloAv the basal joint 
of the antennae, which he defines by “stria arcuata,” but the same 
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definition would apply to the form of these spots in many European 
specimens of ^-punctata. I have many specimens of Chrysopa from 
Japan, but not a typical 7-punctata, nor anything which Schneider’s 
definition of hipunctata will suit. Of Ch. cognata^ MeLach., I have 
many examples. It has all the general form of 1 -punctata^ but the 
spot between the basal joint of the antennae is totally absent, and there 
are only four spots on the face, viz.:—one (usually large and lunate) 
below (or before) the basal joint of each antenna, and a short broad 
streak on either side of the elypeus (the spots on the genae being absent). 

Lewisham; London : 

June^ 1886. 


Discoverg of the Trichoplerous genus Calamoceras in Central France. —The 
genus Calamoceras is essentially interesting as being the sole representative in Europe 
of a section or group of forms otherwise exotic. It was constituted by Brauer (Reise 
der “Novara”) on a damaged 9 f>’om Gibraltar, which he named C. marsuptis. 
Subsequently the late M. Camille von Volxem discovered the genus in South Portugal, 
and as his examples appeared to be distinct from Brauer’s type (a point concerning 
which there is still need for elucidation), T described them as C. Volxemi. The 
Rev. A. E. Eaton, during his tour in Portugal, found C. Volxemi in several localities 
in some numbers. But the genus appeared to be confined to the Iberian Peninsula. 

My valued correspondent, M. Rene Martin, of Le Blanc (Indre), France, recently 
sent me a few Trichoptera, &c., from his locality, and among them are two specimens 
of a Calamoceras, not in very good condition, which I fail to separate specifically 
from C. Volxemi. This is an exceedingly interesting point in geographical distribution. 
Originally recorded from tlie extreme South of Spain, in lat. 36'^ 10' N., the most 
northerly of Mr. Eaton’s localities was Villa Real, in about 41° 20' N. M. Martin’s 
locality, Le Blanc, lies in about 46° 35' N., nearly in the centre of France, and of 
course with the Pyrenees intervening between it and the more southern localities. 
At present M. Martin mainly confines his attention to the Dragon-flies, and from 
the species that occur with him (and the dates of first appearance), there is evidence 
that his district has a climate more meridional than its situation would lead us to 
suspect.—R. McLachlan, Lewisham, London : June I2lh, 1886. 

KoJhia quisquiliariim, Bertkau, a genus and species of Psocidee new to Britain .— 
Wlien in Glasgow last autumn I noticed in the rich collection of Mr. J. J. King, a 
single example of a species of Psocidee which, at that time, I identified as K. 
quisquiliarum. It was taken by Mr. King near Lyndhurst, New Forest, in August, 
1879. lie recently sent up the specimen, and I was able to confirm my previous 
identification ,* moreover, it has been seen by Herr Kolbe, with the same result. 
The genus (and species) was first described by Dr. Bertkau in the Verb. Ver. pr. 
Rheinlande, xxxix, p. 129 (1882). He found it in Rhenish Prussia, from June to 
October ; Herr Kolbe has also found it near Berlin. The genus is allied to Ccecilius, 
and the arrangement of the ncuration is somewhat similar; but the pterostigma is 
more elongate and less dilated. An important character is that the wings of the 9 
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are only rudimentary, whereas they are developed in the J . The wings have no 
markings, but the neuration is very strong and dark, and furnished with long hairs. 
The size about equals that of C. ohsoJetus, &c. The habits are peculiar, as it is found 
under stones and amongst dry rubbish (hence the specific name), dead leaves, &c. 
No doubt it only requires searching for in order to be re-discovered in this country ; 
and there arc several other recently-described European genera and species of 
Psocidee of somewhat similar habits that no doubt also occur with us.— Id., licwisham, 
London : June IQth, 1886. 

Ccecilius piceuSy Kolle, and C. Burmeisteriy Brauefy in Scotland. —I found the 
two species above named very commonly by beating Juniper during the month of 
August, near Insh, Inverness-shire ; C. piceus was very abundant at a spot within a 
few yards of the village.— James J. F. X. Kino, 207, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow : 

JunCy 1886. 

Notes upon the capture of CoJeoptera during flight. —Amongst the varied 
methods of capture adopted for Coleopteray the above appears one that is seldom 
made use of, at any rate by young collectors; and as 1 have found it yield good 
results, 1 thought it might be of interest to mention a few of the conditions con¬ 
ducive to its successful employment. 

Any attentive observer of Nature cannot fail to have noticed upon a fine 
spring or autumn day the immense amount of insects that fill the air. To most 
persons they appear to be flies, but examined more carefully, they will be found to 
consist princi})ally of Coleopteray tlic major portion belonging to two divisions, viz., 
Brachelytra and LamelUcornia. 

With these, liowever, many representatives of other groups will be found asso¬ 
ciated. There will be noticed a very marked dissimilarity of flight, and it is to this 
point I would draw particular attention ; indeed, the various genera appear to 
possess as distinct an individuality in their mode of flight as in other respects— 
some darting along with great velocity hither and thither, apparently quite regard¬ 
less of obstacles ; others again, with more deliberation, wheeling round and round 
in large or small circles, of hovering, as it were, over some particular spot. Broadly 
classed, the Adephuga, BrachelytrUy and LamelUcornia are the swift; whilst mem¬ 
bers of the Clavicornia, Rhynvhophoray Longicorniay Sternoxiy &c., are slower and 
heavier fliers ; the lleteroinera, Malacodermata, and Teredilia being the hoverers. 
Of course tliere are exceptions, but after four years’ careful study, the above seems 
generally the rule. 

As in peculiarity of flight, so in time ; the various species seem to have special 
hours. Wind, too, exercises great influence—a warm, slightly hazy afternoon, with 
a quiet south-west breeze, being the most advantageous ; so important, indeed, is it, 
that upon a sudden change taking place, the effect is instantaneous, and the insects 
vanish “ like the morning mist.” The following list will serve to indicate a few of 
the species likely to be obtained, together with their times of appearance :— 

10 a.m. to sunset, spring: Amara hifronSy and many others of the genus; Tre- 
chus ruhensy ohtususy and minutusy species of Cercyon and Hydradephaga very 
abundant. 

Brachelytray examples too numerous to detail, especially, however, Deleaster 
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dichrous ; of this I have taken at various times nearly three dozen, always flying, 
nor have I ever succeeded in finding it otherwise ; this species occurs from 6 to 7 
p.m. in spnng. 

About the same time, viz., 5 to 7 p.m., the following have occurred to me:— 
Philonthus villosulus, procerulus, agilis^ sanguinolentus, &c., &c. ; Lithocharis 
ochracea and melanocephala j many species of Homaliumy &c.; also JEuplectus 
signatus and sanguineus, Euthia plicata, and Colon angulare and hrunneum ; these 
usually fly after 6 p.m., together with Agathidium nigripenne, and various others of 
the section ; nor must I omit Epurcea parvula, pusilla, and oblonga, Rhizophagus 
dispar and crihratus, Pediacus depressus, and Silvanus unidenlatus, together with 
many of the CrgptophagidcB, 

Still later, say about 9 p.m., usually in autumn, Helops atra and P. Stephensii; 
and a little earlier, about 8, Salpingus ater and castaneus, Lissodema Hegana, 
Orchesla minor, Uallomenus humeralis, Lgetus canaliculatus, &c. 

Eut it is useless extending the list further; what I have named will show, that 
given a quick eye and a suitable locality (an old wood yard is a fine place), assisted 
by a small gauze net, many additions can be made to a collection which are rarely 
otherwise obtainable.—A. Eeston, Park House, Stretford, Manchester : April, 1886. 

Mgialia rufa, Fab. —Saturday, June 5th, being a bright, w^arm day, I wont to 
the Wallasey Sandhills to look for AE. rufa, and was not disappointed. It appears 
to be very local, as it is almost entirely confined to one part of the sands. Can any 
Coleopterist inform me whether it has ever occurred in Britain anywhere, except on 
the Cheshire coast ?—R. Wildiu(J, 40, Downing Street, Liverpool: June, 1886. 

Rarypeithes pellucidus. Boh., near Margate .—I have lately discovered this 
species in great pnjfuslon upon the shore between Broadstairs and Margate. The 
first specimens, which I did not recognise at the time, 1 found beneath stones, 
generally in couples. After working a few square yards of ground, however, I came 
upon the beetle in abundance, taking as many as fifteen from one small hole. The 
majority were lying fully exposed upon the sand, some feigning death, and others 
leisurely strolling along. How they came to bo there I could not find out. I took 
nearly five hundred in all, and could easily have taken as many again ; on passing 
by the spot three days later, however, scarcely a specimen was to be seen.—T ueodoke 
Wood, St. Peter’s, Kent: June \^th, 1886. 

Melanism in Hibernia progemmaria and Diurnea fagella. —Until the spring of 
this year, I suppose it must be towards twenty years since I went out to collect 
Hibernia progemmaria. For several years, however, in consequence of the number 
of specimens of the very dark form known as variety fuscata, which I had seen and 
heard of in the district, I had suspected the form had become much commoner thaii 
it used to be ; so, to satisfy myself on the matter, on the evening of the 2nd of April, 
and again in the afternoon of the day following, I paid a visit to an elm plantation, 
bordered on one side with a hawthorn hedge, where I used to find my darkest 
specimens. The result more than confirmed my suspicion, for the dark specimens 
were not only in much greater proportion, but considerably darker than I had ever 
noticed them before. What we used to call “ black females” formerly, had always, 
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80 fax as I had noticed, a yellowish-brown edging to all the wings, but now many o^ 
them were almost sooty-black all over—head, abdomen, and wings, tlie former pale 
border being indicated by being of a slightly browner shade than the rest of the wing, 
though in some that was hardly noticeable. The females in the day time sit on the 
elm trunks, where it requires close searching to detect them. A ^ of the ordinary 
type can be seen readily many yards from the tree on which it may be sitting; but 
the var. fascata assimilates so closely to the bark, that one I found at rest in the 
afternoon, on taking off my eyes to get a box for it, I was some little time before I 
could detect it again, though within a few inches and directly in front of it all the 
while. In this plantation I think fully two-thirds of both $ and ? noticed wore 
fuscata. I have now a batch of full-fed larva) from a very black ? I found paired 
with as dark and unicolorous a d* as ever I found ; and another lot from several 
females, but of which I do not know of what form the d parents were, and await the 
result with great interest as to what proportions of dark and ordinary forms emerge 
from them. 

After such an experience I determined to carry my investigations a little further, 
and this time on Diurnea fagella. I am not so sure about this species as the other, 
as formerly I was not at all interested in Micros ; I an), however, tolerably certain 
that I used to see the ordinary pale grey form in fair proportion to the dark form on 
the trees in our woods, and this opinion is fully borne out by Mr. S. L. Mosley of 
this town (who also agrees with me about the i^rogemmaria)^ with whom I had a 
talk on the subject. On the morning of Easter Monday, Ajiril 27th, and after dark 
on the following evening, 7 picked off 120 specimens of 1). fagella, of which, probably, 
50 were females, and out of the lot, two only, one of each sex, were of the pale type, 
the almost black form being in very large proportion.— Geo. T. Poekitt, Huddei*H- 
fiold : June lUh, 1886. 

Protective mimicry in a moth. —Walking up Camberwell Grove the other after¬ 
noon, 1 suddenly became aware of a lovely and perfect specinjen of Smerinlhus tdice 
sitting on the trunk of one of the lime trees about five feet from the ground. It 
was, to mo, so conspicuous on the dark trunk, that I puzzled much over the fact that 
it must have been there ftir some time, probably hours, and had evidently been over¬ 
looked by all the passing boys, to whom it would surely be a prize, if only for the 
pleasure of destroying it. At last, when looking about, I found out the reason. 

The limes just breaking out into abundance of foliage produce leaves from little 
buds here and there on the trunks, Tlicse leaves nearly always appear in pairs and 
point obliquely downwards, so that they form a most curious resemblance to the 
wings of the moth, are placed at precisely the same angle, and when only half ex¬ 
panded have the same straight costal edge and scalloped margin. 

To a casual glance the resemblance is most striking, and a casual glance is all 
that is bestowed by the majority of passers on anything so unimportant as a tree or 
its leaves. This instance of protective mimicry is quite new to me, and exceedingly 
interesting.—0. G. Baeeett, Camberwell Grove, S.E. : May IHth, 1886. 

Tephrosia crepuscularia and biundularia. —A friend has just sent me specimens 
from Derbyshire of the dark grey variety of what I should have called biundularia 
certainly, but they were taken on April 12th and 24th. They are beautiful dark 
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grey specimens, smaller than ordinary examples of either form, and certainly bearing 
no more resemblance to one than to the other, but their time of emergence is pre¬ 
cisely that of the form or species which we call crepuscularia (formerly laricarid). 
If, on account of difference of colouring, we still continue to look upon crepuscularia 
and hiundularia as distinct species, we shall, for the sake of consistency, be com¬ 
pelled to make one or two more species to admit these grey and blackish forms.—I d, 

The male of Formicoxenus nilidulus^ —In vol. xx, p. 16, of this Magazine, 
I pointed out that Mons. E. Andre had sliowm in his “Species des Formicides 
d’Europe,” that the male oi Formicoxenus was still unknown to collectors. Mons. 
Andre has, howorer, in his First Supplement, p. 11, published last October, described 
the sought-for male, which has been discovered by M. Gottfried Adlerz, and was 
described by him in his “ Myrmccologiska Studier,” Ofv. af Kongl. Yet. Akad. 
Forh., 1884, p. 43. For the benefit of our English Hymenopterists 1 therefore give 
a translation of the chief distinguishing characters of this male, and 1 fancy that, 
in all probability, it may be found in many collections mixed with the workers, 
which it seems so closely to resemble. 

Formicoxenus nitidulus, Nyl.— <? . Exactly like the J, except the following 
characters : head more narrowed behind, whi(di gives it a more oval form ; mandibles 
very short, narrow at the apex, which is obliquely truncate, its apical angle pro¬ 
jecting in a blunt tooth ; ocelli small, but always distinct ; anteiinfie of twelve joints 
(the worker has only eleven), the scape shorter and thicker than in the J, never 
more than half the length of the flagellum, the basal joints of the latter are longer 
than in the workers, and the joints of the club are narrower, in fact, the club is not 
well defined, and might be held to consist of four or five joints; thorax like that of 
the 5 , but rather longer; no wings or alar articulations ; abdomen with the petiole 
like that of the other sex, and with five segments beyond it, which are slightly 
narrower than in the $ or ; genital armature small. 

M. Andre also observes that, according to M. Adlerz, there exists in every colony 
of Formicoxenus a certain number of specimens intermediate in the form of the 
thorax and in the development of the ocelli and genital organs, between the males 
and the workers, and that therefore these characters cannot be relied on to dis¬ 
tinguish them, but that the numher of abdominal segments and antennary joints, as 
well as the shape of the mandibles, remain constant.—E dwaud Saundekb, St. 
Ann’s, Mason’s Hill, Bromley, Kent: May 18^A, 1886. 

The female of Crdbro siynatus, Panz.-T\\(i male of this rare species is so distinct 
from all its allies that there is scarcely any chance of its being overlooked, its 
rounded curved posterior tibise, and the little spine on the posterior femora at once 
affording characteristic distinctions, but with the female things are very different. 
It resembles that sex of dimidiaius so closely that it requires a very careful examina¬ 
tion to detect its characteristics. There is a something in the general build of the 
insect that makes it look distinct, and yet it is not easy to point out in what the 
distinction consists. Mr. Harwood has very kindly given me the only female which he 
has captured at Colchester, where he has also taken the male, and after a careful 
comparison of it with ^ dimidiaius^ the following characters appear to me to be of 
value in distinguishing it:— 
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Ist. The impressions on the vertex, as observed by Wesmael, are each divided 
diagonally by a raised lino, but I do not fancy that this character is a very reliable 
one, as in some specimens of dimidiaius the origin of such a line can bo distinctly 
traced. 

2 nd. The posterior tibi«c arc more rounded and less spinose : in dimidiaius 
there is a sort of crest down the centre of the tibia, from which some of the spines 
seem to spring; this is much less developed or nearly obsolete in si/jinaius, and the 
tibiee are not marked with black. 

3rd. The basal segment of the abdomen is shorter, and its sides converge more 
rapidly to the base, and so make the waist shorter. 

4th. And what seems to me to be the most important character of all, the 
meta-thorax is shorter, and slopes more abruptly down to the point of junction with 
the abdomen ; it is this character, easily perceived if the insects are examined side¬ 
ways, which, I believe, gives to signains $ its peculiar shape. 

I fancy that signatus ^ is very probably mixed in collections with dimidiaius^ 
and that it would be discovered in many localities if its distinguishing features were 
better known.— Tt>. : June ^ 188t). 

Scottish Ilemiptera. —Since the death of Mr. George Norman in 1882, no one 
appears to have collected llemiptera in Scotland, and yet there is reason to believe 
that his somewhat desultory though continued attention to this Order, producing as 
it did a good inany rare species, did not exhaust the novelties, and that there yet 
remain a number of species that are desiderata, even of those that have been found 
sparsely. Surely among the Scottish entomologists there are some that without any 
special search find llemiptera it would be very easy to bottle for their friends, if they 
did not keep them for themselves ; this latter, however, if they once began to get 
them would, I hope, happen. There are a good many species that are mostly or 
only found in the North; I mention a few of thorn, but others not now known as 
boreal will be sure to occur, for it is the unexpected that mostly haiipens. 

IIeteeoptera. 

Clinocoris griseus, Linn. (cf. vol. xxii, p. 37), on birches. 

Phgtocoris pini, Kbm., ^otch fir, August. 

Derceocoris alpestris, Fieb., woods, July. 

OrthotgJusJlavinervis, Kbra., on Wych elm {Ulmus Montana), July and August. 
Conostethas hrevis, Reut., saline places, August. 

Plesiodema pinelellum, Zett., Scotch fir, June. 

Agalliastes Witkinsoni, D. & S., moss in grass in woods. May, June. 

Bothgnotus pilosus, Boh., on moors 1500 feet up. 

Temnostethus nigricornis, Zett., Scotch fir, June. 

Acompocoris alpinus, Rout., firs, June. 

Saida morio, Zett.; scotica, Curt.; conspicua, D. & S., on elevated moors, June, July. 
Corixa venusta, D. & S. j soda, D. & S.; sodalis, D. & S.; vernicosa, Walleng. ; 
variegata. Wall.; cavifrons, Thoms.; in mountain lochs and streams, August 
and September. 

C. Soldi, distinguished from all others by the markings on the clavus being longitu¬ 
dinal instead of transverse, it is very desirable to obtain if possible. It is known 
only by a single example taken in the North of England. 



IIOMOPTEBA. 


Acocephalus histrionicus, Fab. 

Agallia brachyptera, Boh. 

Thamnotettix melanopsis, Hardy ; torneella, Zetfc. 

Athysanus depressus, Scofct; irroratus^ Scott; piceus^ Scott. 

Orthezia cataphracta, Shaw, and 0. floccosa^ De Q-eer, the males hare been seen 
aliye only by the late Mr. G. Norman ; I have but a single poor example, but 
they are stated not to be rare in September on short grass near Pitlochry. 

The above is merely a mention of the names of such species as now occur to me j 
a full list of Mr. Norman’s captures will be found in the Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, 175 
and 213, and xviii, 276. 

The following have not yet been found in Britain, but as they inhabit the north 
of Europe it is very probable they are in the Highlands of Scotland :— 
Ojnmatidiotus dissimilis, Fall., moors, June to September. 

Bathysmatophorus Beuteri, Sahib., on sallow and Ledum, June, July. 

Trioza acutipennis, Zett., in damp meadows and on spruce firs. May to October. 

—J. W. DouaLAS, 8 , Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham: February 13/A, 1886. 



Dr. John Arthur Bower died suddenly at Bedford on 'I’hursday, June 9th, 
aged 76. He was formerly fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, having been a 
Wrangler, and having obtained a Second Class in the Classical Tripos; he adopted 
the medical profession, and for about forty years was one of the best known and 
most successful medical tutors in London, especially in connection with the Ex¬ 
aminations for the Indian and Army Medical Departments; while at Cambridge 
he took up the study of Coleoptera ; the earliest entry in his journal is “Burwell 
Fen, Juno 11th, 1835;” but he had previously (June 2nd, 1834) been elected a 
Member of the then one-year-old Entomological Society of London ; his connection 
with the Society was, however, not of long duration. Apparently, however, he did 
not begin to collect regularly until 1853, from which year up to 1880 he was one of 
the most energetic and successful of British collectors. He found a large number 
of species new to the British lists, and many species that had been considered 
extremely rare he discovered in numbers ; he seemed to have an instinctive faculty 
for finding localities, and an intuitive insight into the habits of the species. By 
his persistent and patient observation ho often succeeded in taking large numbers 
of a beetle which another collector might have searched for in the same locality a 
short time before, and not found a trace of. His perseverance was only equalled by 
his generosity ; he was always ready to give away specimens of even his rarest 
captures, and friends that he knew well were always at liberty to select where they 
liked from his abundantly filled series of insects, which he seemed to have taken 
and set for their especial benefit. 

Dr. Power was induced by Mr. Douglas to collect Hemiptera, in which Order 
he was, as might haye been expected, very successful, and he added many species to 
those hitherto known as British. 

About five years ago he was disabled by a paralytic stroke, and went to live at 
Bedford. As he was unable to continue active work in entomology, he turned to’ 
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gardening, and the pleasure and interest he took in his flowers was quite as keen as 
that which he had taken for so many years in his insects. His intellect was as 
bright as ever to the last, and although he had not perhaps examined particular 
species for years, he could toll the minute differences between them, and the very 
spot where, and eonditions under which, he took his specimens ; in fact, he took as 
great an interest in entomology as ever, and the sight of an entomological friend 
was always welcome to him. He was apparently quite well on the night before his 
death, but next morning was taken suddenly ill'and soon after died; he was buried 
in Bedford Cemetery on Juno 12th. His death leaves a gap in the ranks of British 
entomologists which it will be almost impossible to fill. In the words of one of his 
oldest friends, to whom the writer of this notice is indebted for a portion of the in¬ 
formation contained in it: “We have had many good collectors, and some that 
knew more of entomological science and literature than he, but he was altogether 
sui generis^ and we shall never have another Power.”—W. W. F. 


Entomological Society of London, June 2nd, 1886 : R. McLachlan, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows, viz.:—Messrs. C. Baron Clarke, M.A., 
F.R.S. (formerly a Subscriber), H. Wallis Kew, of Louth, W. Dannatt, of G-reenwich, 
J. P. Mutch, of Hornsey Road, N., Wm. Warren, of Cambridge, B. W. Neave, of 
Brownswood Park, N., and A. C. F. Morgan, of Oporto. 

The deatli of Mr, F. E. Robinson, one of the Fellows, at the early age of 26, 
was announced. He was formerly a pupil of Prof. Westwood, at Oxford, and was 
killed by a tiger in India on April 27th. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited an example of Ilegdenia auromaculata, Frey, from the 
Shetlands, a species new to Britain, noticed by Mr. Barrett in the Eiit. Mo. Mag., 
vol. xxiii, p. 13, together with Tl.Jlammaculella, for comparison. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited certain specimens of Staphglinidcc, prepared by him a long 
time ago with a special view to their permanent preservation. They were placed 
in cells of cardboard, open above and below, or above only, and scaled up by 
successive layers of bleached shell-lac. The President said the plan appeared to 
bo very successful where the cells remained transparent; in other cases the prepara¬ 
tions w'ere open to the obvious objection that only one surface of the insect could 
be examined. 

Mr. Billups exhibited Meteorus luridus, Rutlie, a species of Ichneumonida new 
to Britain, bred by Mr. Bignell from a larva of Noctua hrannea. 

Mr. White, in exhibiting cocoons of Cerura vinula, called attention to the vexed 
question as to how the perfect insect escapes from these solid structures. He was 
inclined to think that formic acid, secreted by the insect, was a probable factor in 
the operation. The question also involved that of how do the parasitic Ichneumonidce 
and Diptera escape ? With regard to the latter question the President remarked 
that larvee infested by pai^asites possibly constructed their cocoons to serve the 
requirements of these parasites. Baron Oston-Sacken, Mr. Waterhouse, Prof. 
Meldola, and others, joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Elisha exhibited living larvae of Oeometra smaragdaria from the Essex 
marshes. He also exhibited the singular pupae of Agdistis Bennetii. 

Mr. Howard Vaughan exhibited a series of several hundred bred specimens of 
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Peronea Hastiana, shewirg the innumerable varieties, and the tendency of these 
varieties to connect. As they were obtained from collected larvae it was impossible 
to state to what extent the variation might be hereditary. lie also exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Sidney Webb, of Dover, an interesting series of Cldaria siiffumata^ 
with especial regard to the progeny of particular females, the parent, and the produce 
of the eggs laid by her being carefully separated. Mr. Yaughan also read notes on 
the subject communicated by Mr. Webb, and Messrs. Weir, Waterhouse, Stainton, 
Sharp, Distant, and otliers, took part in the discussion that ensued. 

Mr. A. O. Duller communicated a paper on “ New genera and species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from the Australian region,” in which 21 new genera and 
103 new species were described. 

Mr. J. S. Baly communicated a paper on “ Uncliaracterized species of DiahroticaP 
—H. Goas, Secretary. 


THE SCYI)M.ENII)^ OF JAPAN. 

BY D. SHARP, M.B., P.Z.S. 

Twelve years ago I described, in the Transactions of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society of London, five species of this Family. These were the 
first Scyd7n(snid(jd known from Japan, and no others have yet been 
added to them. I am now enabled to bring the number of species up 
to fifteen, all of which have been discovered by Mr. George Lewis. 
Nothing is yet known of the Scydincenidce of China, and as tbe 
Japanese members of the Family have but little close relationship to 
those of Europe, it appears at present that all are peculiar to the 
islands. When I wrote twelve years ago the genera were not in a 
very well defined condition, but since then they have been greatly im¬ 
proved by the labours of Eeitter, and Eucomius may be accepted as 
distinct, as well as Eumicrus, although Schaufuss (who has been one of 
the most extensive describers of this Family) is still of a contrary 
opinion as to Eucoiinus. 

1. Euconnus impab, sp. n. 

ConvexKs, rufescens, nitidus, thorace parum hirto^capite etytrisque nudix; antennis 
sub-graci/ibus, clava quadriarticulata; thorace sub-ohtongo, hand impresso ; elytris 
inter suturam et hiimerum impressione subtile longitudinale. Long. mm. 

Joints 3—6 of antennsB slender and almost similar, 7th rather longer, longer 
than broad, 8th to 10th larger, sub-equal, each about as long as broad, the first of 
them being, however, rather more slender, terminal joint acuminate, slightly longer. 
Head broad, eyes small, placed quite in front; palpi elongate. Thorax longer than 
broad, bearing much pubescence, quite destitute of punctures or foveee. Elytra 
rather narrow, slightly broader at the base than at the thorax, without humeral fold, 
but with a small longitudinal depression rather nearer to the suture than to the 
shoulder. • 

The male has the anterior femora much dilated, so as to form an arcuate upper 
margin. 
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Found sparingly in several localities; Yokohama, Niigata, Naga¬ 
saki, in spring and autumn. 

2. Euconnus dulcis, sp. n. 

Minus convexus, rufescens, nitidus; antennis suh-gracilibus clava quadriarticu- 
lata; capite utrinque dense liirsuto; ihorace suh-quadrato, hasi sulcula transversa 

uirinque foveolaia I elytris laxe pubescentibus^ basin versus suh-deplanatis. 

Long, vix 1^ mm. 

AntenneB with joints 3—6 equal, Vth larger,almost intermediate in size between 
the 6th and 8th, so that the club is not abrupt, this consists of four sub-equal joints, 
each about as long as broad. Palpi with quite slender pseudo-terminal joint. 
Head broad, with a tuft of dense hairs on cither side behind the eye. Thorax about 
as broad as it is long, its pubescence rather scanty, with a well-marked fovea on each 
side, and a finer channel between and connecting them. Elytra rather flat at the 
base, a little distance within the shoulder with a rather deep depression, not punc¬ 
tate, but with a scanty, fine, long pubescence. Tibioe very slender. Mesosternal 
lamina very erect, very slender. 

Nagtisuki; four examples. 

3. Euconnus deeilis. 

Scydmeenus debilis, yliarp, Tr. Ent. Soc. Loud., 1874, p. 127. 

Very distinct by the three-joiuted club of the autennao. A.1bo 
rare ; but a single exam])le was procured at Kioto July 4th, 1881. 

4. Euconnus japonicus. 

Scydmoinus japonicus, Sharp, /. c., p. 127. 

This is also a Euconnus^ though peculiar, owing to the small head 
and the comparatively large eyes ; taking, however, the structure of 
the anterior part of the head and the insertion of the antennsB as the 
criterion of the genus, and not the distance of the eyes from the 
neck, there can be n^ doubt of the systematic position of the insect. 
It has not been met with since Mr. Lewis’ first visit. 

5. Eiiconnus fustiger. 

Scydmcpnus fustiger, Sharp, 1. c., p. 128. 

This, too, is a Euconnus, allied to the following ; it is aj)parently 
rare, as it has been met with near Nagasaki in the spring on three 
occasions, each time in a single example. 

6. Eucojvnus Lewisti, sp. n. 

Angustulus, breviter, dense pubescens,fusco-rufus, elytris magis rujescentibus, 
antennis pedibusque testaceis, illis clava breve perabrupta, quadriarticulata; pro- 
thorace conico, hand impresso. Long. mm. 

Antennae short, with remarkably abrupt, broad, four-jointed club, each articula¬ 
tion of which is transverse. Palpi w'ith rather broad and short pseudo-terminal 
joint. Head narrow and elongate, very densely pubescent, vertex much prolonged. 
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Thorax longer than broad, denselj pubescent, sub-conical. Elytra slender, conTex, 
much narrowed towards the base, rather densely clothed with a short fulirous 
pubescence, with a very slight depression within the shoulders. Pectoral lamina 
excessively elevated, broad. 

This forms one of a little group of species characterized by the 
peculiar antennse, that I think may prove peculiar to Japan, at any 
rate, I am not myself acquainted with any other JEuconni having so 
abrupt, short and broad a club to the antennae. ’E.fmtiger is closely 
allied to the present species, but has a quadri-foveolate thorax, and a 
much larger depression at the base of the elytra. 

Nagasaki; six examples found in the early spring of 1881. 

I have named this species in honour of the naturalist to whom 
we owe so much for his entomological work in Japan. 

7. Euoonnus haucus, sp. n . 

ConvexuSy hreviier^ dense puhescens, piceus^ antennis pedihusque testaceis, illis 

clava breve per abrupt ay quadriarticulata ; prothorace conico, hand impresso. 

Long, mm. 

This is closely allied to E. Lewisiiy but is larger and broader, 
and the depression at the base of the wing-cases is larger, the humeral 
fold being longer and placed nearer to the outside, and there being 
feeble signs of two other depressions at the extreme base between this 
and the suture. 

Nagasaki, March 26th, 1881 ; unique. 

8. Euconkus oscillans, sp. n. 

JParvus, rufo'testaceusy puhescens, antennis brevihus, clava ahrupta sat latay 
quadriarticulata; prothorace conico-subquadraioy ante basin vage transversim de- 
presso ; elytris laxe pubescent thus y minus sub tiliter punctulatis. Long. mm. 

Joints 3—7 of antenna3 small, about equal, the next three joints transverse, but 
not strongly so, terminal joint about as long as broad. Head narrow, vertex much 
prolonged. Thorax without sulcus or fovea, but with an indistinct depression in 
front of the base. Elytra with a definite distinct punctuation, and with a scanty, 
rather long pubescence, only indistinctly depressed within the shoulders. 

Only one example has been met with, and the description there¬ 
fore is not very good, as I cannot form a good opinion as to the exact 
shape of the thorax, and the clothing of the head, the former being 
concealed by the rough pubescence, and though there is little pubes¬ 
cence on the head, the surface appears dull and rough as if such had 
been present. The species, however, is abundantly distinct, as it re¬ 
sembles E. dehiliSy but has a four-jointed club to the antennse ; it is 
different in form and appearance to the E. Lewisii group of sj)ecies, 
has a much less broad antennal club, and a fine pectoral lamina. 

Hitoyoshi, May 3rd, 1881; unique. 
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SCTDMJBIOJS POLLENS, n, 

ConvexuSf longiut puheacenS) rufo-casfaneugf antennU palpis pedihusque rufis ; 
elptris fortiter punctatis. Long, 2 mm, 

AntennflB thicker towards the extremity, the penultimate three joints very 
evidently transverse. Thorax small in proportion to the elytra, about as broad as 
long, distinctly narrowed behind, with indefinite transverse depression in front of 
the base, the basal portion being punctate. Elytra oval, convex, with upright 
pubescence, and remarkably distinct coarse punctuation, basal depressions quite 
indistinct. 

This is allied to our S, Qodarti, though abundantly distinct; it is 
larger, with the outer joints of the antennae thicker, the punctuation 
of the elytra remarkable, and their basal fovese very obscure. 

Oyayama, April 26th, 1881; unique ; the front femora are in- 
crassate, so that the example is no doubt a male. 

EUMICEUS. 

A. Middle coxsb separated only by a sharply raised carina. 

1. Eumiceus VESTITUS. 

Sharp, Trans Ent. Soc. Lond., 1874, p. 126. 

This species is well distinguished by the remarkably large size, 
and the approximation of the two more inner of the basal fove©. It 
has, as yet, been found only in Nipon and Kiushui; though as it is 
allied (but by no means closely) to the European E. tarmtus^ we may 
feel sure it is to be found also in the northern parts of the Archipelago. 

2. Eumiceus angustus, sp. n. 

Angustulusy convexusy parce pubescensy rufo-hrunneusy antennis pedihusque tes- 
taceis / prothoraoe elongato hand latOy baHfoveolis quatuor parvulis sed profundit 
inttructo : elytris obsolete punctatis. Long, 1J mm. 

Antenne rather elongate, with long three-jointed club, the 9th and 10th joints 
each quite as long as broad, the terminal joint longer. Head rather narrow, a little 
narrower behind. Thorax slender, longer than broad, curvate at the sides, the 
greatest width in front of the middle, a little narrowed behind, at the base on each 
side with two distinct approximate fovese. Elytra rather narrow, convex, with short 
humeral fold limiting a short basal depression. 

This is an ordinary EumicruSy the middle cox© being separated 
only by a sharply raised slender carina. 

Kioto, July 4th, 1881; unique. 

3. Eumiceus cuetipennis, sp. n. 

JbMiusculuSy sat eonvexusyrufo-brunneusyminus subtxliter pubescens; prothoraoe 
posterius angustatOy hast utrinque obsolete bifoeeolato ; elytris subtiliter punctulatis. 

Long. If mm. 
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Antenne etout, club broad, three-jointed, 9th and 10th joints transTerse, texnu- 
nal not longer than broad. Head transyersely sub-quadrate. Thorax rather short 
and' broad, its greatest width rery near the front, much narrowed behind, almost 
impunctate, the basal foveee very obsolete, placed one near the outer angle and one 
just outside it. Elytra unusually short and broad, with well-marked pubescence 
and only a feeble punctuation. 

This is intermediate between the ordinary Tlumicri and the pe¬ 
culiar species forming the next group ; the mesosternum is only feebly 
carinate, but the middle coxae are not more distant than usual. 

Ichinchi and Hitoyoshi, commencement of May, 1881; two 
examples. 

B. Middle coxsp more largely separated, mesosternum ecarinate. 

4. Evmicrus cbibratus, B'p. n. 

Sat eonvexus, suhiiliter pubescent^ pallide rufus; prothorace elongato, posteriue 
angustatOyfere impunctato ; elytris crebre fortiter punctaiis. Long. mm. 

Antennse rather small, club slender, three-jointed, 8th joint very small. Head 
transversely quadrate, not punctate. Thorax longer than broad, its greatest width 
much in front of the middle, strongly narrowed towards the front and much nar¬ 
rowed behind, without impressions. Elytra ratl^er coarsely and closely punctate. 

Allied to E. reversus, but readily distinguished by the nearly im¬ 
punctate thorax. 

Sapporo, Kashiwagi, June 15th, 1881; five examples. 

5. Eumicbus beyebsus. 

^cydm<dnu8 reversus, Sharp, Tr. Ent. Soc. Lond, 1874, p. 128. 

Mr. Lewis has now found a small series of this remarkable little 
insect; the peculiar pygidial structure described by me (I, c.) proves 
to be peculiar to the male sex, the pygidium in the female being 
normal. The structural characters previously given by me are mostly 
such as are now recognised as characteristic of Eumicrus, the meso- 
sternal structure is, however, not that normal in the genus mentioned, 
but it would be superfluous to institute a new genus on this account 
at present. 

Pound in thatch at Ipongi, March 31st, 1881 ; at present only 
taken in the Nagasaki district. 

Cephennium japonicum, sp. n, 

Siifo-pioeumi longius minus suhtiliter pubescens^ antennarum olava erassaf hand 
abruptat triarticulata. Long. 1| mm. 

Joints 3—7 of the antennse are small, the 8th very evidently larger, the club is 
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Uirgd and increases in width to the terminal joint. Thorax strongly transverse, as 
broad as elytra, the sidei behind with a slightly elevated broad margin, the surface 
is finely punctate, and there is a fovea near each hind angle. The elytra are roughly 
pubescent and punctate, and there is an elongate, very fine, humeral plica. The 
middle cox» are very distinctly separated. 

Nagasaki; four examples. 

Southampton: March, 1886. 


NOTES TOWARDS THE LIFE-HISTORY OF 8CEN0PINUS 
FENESTBALIS. 

BY C. R. 08TEX-SACKBN, Hon. F.E 8. 

[The ** Canadian Entomologist ” for April, 1886, contains a short 
article by Dr. Hagen: “ The probable food of the larva of Scenopinus,^' 
which records an observation of Prof. Putnam, who found this larva 
under a carpet, near an empty case of a clothes-moth. Dr. Hagen 
asks himself whether the larva of Scenopinus does not destroy that of 
the clothes-moth, in which case it would prove a very beneficial insect. 

Several years ago I had prepared an article on the same subject, 
which remained, however, among my unpublished manuscripts. As I 
arrived at the same conclusion as Dr. Hagen, and as the literature on 
the subject is a little more developed in my article, than in his, I deem 
it worth while to publish it here.] 

I have often wondered what the history of that demure little fly 
could be which keeps so steadily to our windows: Schiner (Fauna 
Austr., I, p. 159) <!!fbserved that although the windows stood open for 
hours every day, specimens of Scenopinus would remain on them and 
die on the window-sill. That the views on the habits hitherto en¬ 
tertained are not correct, I take for certain. Bouch6 (Naturg., etc., 
p. 46) found the larva in decaying tree-fungi. Dufour (Ann. Soc. 
Entom., 1849) found only the pupa, of which he gives a figure. 
Haliday, on the strength of these observations, called the larva sapro- 
phagouB (Halid., on certain rem. blanks, &c.). Asmuss (Stett. Ent. 
Zeit., 1863, p. 401) found it in ripe strawberries, and describes the pupa 
as enclosed in a light cocoon, a statement which renders the observation 
doubtful. Frauenfeld (Verb. Zool. Bot. G-es., 1863, p. 65) criticises 
these statements, and gives a detailed description of larva and pupa; 
the larva was found among horse-hair in a mattress, and was brought 
to maturity by being kept among horse-hair, which Frauenfeld, for this 
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reason, takes to be its food. Loew (Verb. ZooL Bot. Ges., 1861, p. 
395) found the larva in a swallow’s nest, and took it for that of 
Thereva, a statement which Frauenfeld, I, e?., corrects, no doubt, with 
good reason. Damianitch (Verb. Zool. Bot. Ges., 1865, p. 237) found 
a cocoon of Saturnia pyri, inside of which, among remains of the pupa, 
he discovered a chrysalis ; he bred Scenopinus niger from it; he gives 
a good figure of the chrysalis, which, he says, agrees in the main with 
the figure previously given by L. Dufour of the chrysalis of Sc.fene- 
^tralis (the differences are probably specific). Packard (Proc. Essex 
Institute, 18(57, p. 93) gives a rough figure of the larva, which, he says, 
was found feeding on carpets. V. Heyden bred 8. niger from dry, 
rotten wood (Jaennicke, Berl. Ent. Zeit., 1867, p. 78). Perris (In- 
sectes du pin maritime, Dipteres ; Ann. Soc. Ent., 1870, p. 226) found 
larvae and pupae in a branch of Crataegus^ which contained larvae of 
Ftinus germanus, and in pine boards, containing larvae of Hylotrupes 
hajulus ; he observed a larva of Scenopinus devouring a chrysalis of 
Syloirupes ; he also quotes an observation of Dr. Cartereau, who found 
in a swallow’s nest a pupa of Lucilia dispar^ containing the imago of 
a Scenopinus^ which had died in the effort of escaping from it; Perris 
concludes by saying, that ‘‘this larva, like that of Thereva^ feeds on 
animal substances, that is animal dejections or exuviae, and that it is 
even carnivorous.” Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse exhibited at the Entomo¬ 
logical Society a Sc. fmestralis bred from the root of Aconitum (Proc. 
Ent. Soc. Lond., December 7th, 1881; Ent. Mo. Mag., January, 1882). 

It seems to me that Perris might have stated more boldly that the 
larves of Scenopinus, like that of Thereva, is carnivorous. This is the 
result which I obtain from the comparison of all the previous observa¬ 
tions. The larva does not frequent fungi, rotten wood, swallows’ nests, 
&c., for the sake of vegetable matters, or animal remains, but for the 
sake of the pup®, and, perhaps, also of the larvss, which it finds there. 
And I deduce from this that when it occurs in carpets and horse-hair it 
is not because it feeds on them, but because it hunts there for the 
larvsD or pupae of the moths or other insects that live in them. 

The long, serpentiform, white larva, very hard to the touch, and 
very tenacious of life, has several times been brought to me, but it did 
not occur to me at that time to feed it on larvas or chrysalides of 
moths. It might be worth while to try the experiment, and thus to 
prove that the demure little fly is, after all, a useful member of our 
household. 


Heidelberg: July, 1886. 
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CAPTURE OF EUCITEMTS CAPUCINU8, AHRENS, A GENUS AND 
SPECIES NEW TO THE BRITISH LIST. 

BT H. S. aOEHAM, F.Z.S. 

On Wednesday, July 7th, at the meeting of the Entomological 
Society, specimens of Eucnemis capucinm^ a beetle new to the British 
Fauna, of more than usual interest, were exhibited by me, and some 
remarks upon the capture, and on the larva of the species were read 
by Dr. Sharp. A short notice of this addition to our collections will 
perhaps be interesting to your readers. The insect was discovered in 
the wood of a partially decayed beech-tree near Brocken hurst, by Dr. 
Sharp, Mr. G C. Champion, and myself on the 12th of June, at which 
time they were apparently freshly emerging from the pupa, some of 
the beetles being found in the latter state with a very few larvae. 
They had formed a colony which had endured fo^ many years, the 
dead remains of former generations being there. 

The family Eucnemidcd to which the genus belongs is a remarkable 
one, of which Eucnemis is a typical member, Mlcrorhagus and Me- 
lasiSf the other two genera comprised in our list, being aberrant. With 
the general appearance of a small black Elater, Eucnemis capucinuSy 
Ahrens, combines several of the characters of the Throscidce. Among 
the more remarkable of these may be noticed the broad serrate 
antennsB which are received into grooves on each side of tlie thorax ; 
the very retractile structure of the legs, and especially of the hind 
legs, the femora and tibiae of which in repose arc quite concealed by 
the coxae; the silky smooth surface of the under-side of the body ; 
and, above all, the depressed and reflexed front of the head, which is 
carinate, and of which the epistome, or portion immediately above the 
mouth, meets the anterior margin of the prosternum, completely 
closing and covering the mouth and its organs. Dr. Sharp ascertained 
that the insect possesses the power of springing, when turned on its 
back, to a considerable degree ; one brought home alive, which he 
showed me, thus sprung at least an inch high. 

Eucnemis copucinus is not uncommon on the continent of Europe, 
and considering that we found it in some numbers, it seems only re¬ 
markable that it had hitherto escaped the vigilant search of the 
numerous Coleopterists who, since Stephens’ days, have visited the 
New Forest. We have secured enough specimens to supply most of 
the collections with a representative. Is it too much to hope that 
^^requiescat in pace'*'' may be allowed to be the epilaph over what 
remain till the returning season has given time for a fresh brood to be 
matured ? 

Shirley Warren, Southampton. 

July^ 1886 . 
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TBOPICAL AFRICAN COLEOPTJSEA; CHIEFLY FROM THE 
ZANZIBAR MAINLAND. 

BY H. W. BATES, P.R.S., &c. 

(Continued from page 13). 

Sub-fam. OOBIKM. 

Sphasboodes impunctatus, sp. n. — S. striato, Dej.,Chaud., simillimusted 
differt striis simplicihus, etc. Ovatus^ convexus, niger politus thorace castaneot 
palpis melleo-JiaviSi antennairum articulis 1—3 pedihusque testaceo-rujia: 
thorace margine hasali late arcuato angulis posticis acutis, toto Icevi: elytria 
acute striatis intersiitiu plants^ atria I*”® et 2*^^“ haai conjunctis ibique absque 

foveola^ atriola scutellari hand impreasa seriatim punctulata. 

Long.^ 8 mm.f . 

Eib6, near Mouibas (Mr. Walcejield ). 

Differs from the only other described species in the sharply- 
incised and fine impunctate stria), the absence of an umbilicated 
puncture at the junction (at the basal fold) of the 1st and 2nd striaB 
and in colour; the thorax being dark reddish-castaneous, and the 
palpi and legs pale: the under-side of the body is more or less 
reddish-piceous. 

Sub-fam. ANGROMENINM 

Megalonychus SCULPTILI8, sp. n. — M. rugicolH, Lafertd, affinis. Ro- 
bustus, niger nitidua^ palpis antennis et tarsia teataceo-rufis; capita Icevi: 
thorace magno, orbiculari sed postice magis quam antice angustato^ angulis 
posticis nullify medio hasi sinuato^ disco discrete, laterihus rugoso-punctatia; 
elyh'is prope apicem profunde et longe sinuatis, angulo suturali ohtuso, pro- 
fwnde atriatia vel sulcatis striis crehre punctatis interstitiis vix convexis 
tri-Hel quadrifoveolato 7 —9 confuse punctatis. Long., 16 mm., d . 

Mpwapwa {Mr. Last). 

Megalonychus EXCI8U8, sp. n.—M. rugicolli, Laf., affinis. Niger, d, 
nitidus, $ , opaca, antennis hasi palpis pedibusque obscure rufo-piceis: thorace 
maguo late ovato angulis posticis nullia, disco fere Icevi laterihus rugoso pune- 
tatia explanato-reflexis ; elytris alongato-ohlongo-ovatis apice profunde parvm 
oblique ainuatis, angulo suturali rotundato, striis acute incisis crebre punctu* 
latis, interstitiia plania 3^ tripunctato, exterioribus et margine explanato 
punctulatia. Long., 14 mm,, $ . 

Mamboia {Mr. Last). 

This and the preceding species are of more elongate form, with 
.the elytra relatively longer, than Jf. rugicollis, Lafert^, and the sutural 
apex is destitute of the tooth-like prominence which distinguishes 
M. rugicollis. The outline of the thorax is very similar, and the base 
of the elytra is arcuated on each side with obtuse humoral angles. 
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The sides of the sternal plates and basal ventral segments are more or 
less coarsely punctured. M, ohscu/rus^ Chaudoir, which belongs to the 
same sub-group of the genus, is distinguished by the black basal 
joints of the antennae, and a puncture at the apex of the first elytral 
interstice; M, platyderus {ei.iioiheT allied species) by the truncated 
base of the elytra and the hind angles of the thorax indicated by an 
obtuse dentiform prominence. Both M. sculptilis and M. excisus are 
distinguished by the remarkably deep sub-apical sinuation of the elytra, 
the anterior angle of the sinuation, though rounded, being prominent 
and conspicuous, and also by the large circular, sometimes umbilicated, 
punctures of the third elytral interstice. 

Meg4L0Nychu 8 8WAH1LIU8, sp. n.—M. rugicolli affinis, sed multo gra- 
cilior : pireo~niger,paIpis an tennis hasi pedibtisque piceo-fulvis (trochanteribus 
pallidioribus) : thorace angustiori et postice magis angustato angulis postids 
obtmissimis sed distinctis margineqve ante angulum leviter sinuato^ punctato- 
rugoso disco fere Icevi: elytris sat angustv obhmgis^ apice oblique et mediocriter 
sinuatis, angulo suturaJi hand dentaio^ margine hasali uU^nque angulatim 
sinuato, strils acute incisis crehre crenato-punctulaiis^ interstitiis fere planis^ 
suhtiliter alutaceis (S ) sed sericeo-nitidis, 8*® hipunciatu : prosterno lavi rneso- 
et metasternis extus disperse punciulatis Long,^ 11 mm.^ d. 

Mamboia {Mr, Last), 

Sub-fam. FTEBOSTICRINJ^. 

Abacbtus Wakefieldi, sp. n.—Ad. Sect., I, 2, A, b, Chaud. Monogr., 
pertinet, Magnus^ piceo^niger nitidus; thorace impunctato subrotundato 
antice et postice fere cequaliter angustato ^ margine later ali incrassato valde 
refiexo intus sulco marglnatOy sulds hasalihus profundis; elytris oblongis 
simpliciter sat profuj^de striatis interstitiis parum convexis; corpore suhtus 
impunctato, Long.y 15 mm,y S ? . 

Eibe, near Mombasa {Mr, Wahejield ). 

The sub-group of Chaudoir’s Monograph of Ahacetus^ to which 
this species belongs, contains those species in which the four hinder 
tarsi are pluri-sulcate, the front tibial spurs and male fore femora 
simple, and the thorax rounded on the sides. In the present species 
the sides of the thorax describe an arc, from the anterior to the pos¬ 
terior angles, but the latter are distinct though obtuse. In its widest 
part the thorax is scarcely narrower than the elytra, and its lateral 
margins form a rim which becomes broader as it approaches the hind 
angles, and is separated from the disc of the thorax by a broad groove 
(not widened near the base), separated from the disc by a faint fold, 
which is continued, at an angle, along the base of the thorax on each 
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side as far as the basal sulci. In this peculiar sculpture of the thorax 
the species resembles A, loricatus, from Guinea, which, according to 
Lafert^’s description, differs from ours in its duller surface and 
punctate-striate elytra. 

Abacetus camebonus, sp. n.—Ad. Sept., I, 2, A, c., Chaad. Monogr., jper- 
tinet: latus^ niger nitidua^ palpis antennis et pedihus piceo-rufis: ihorace 
iransverso medio dilaiato^ aniice auhrecte^ posttce sinuatim, angustato^ anguUa 
anticis prominentihus acutiSf posticis fere rectis^ margine laterali postice in-^ 
crassato a disco sulco angusto separate: elytiris relative hrevihus^ hasiutrimpae 
arcuatis, convexis prof unde et acute striatis striis Icevissimis: corpora suhtus 
Iceviy episternis posticis hrevissimis, Long.^ 12—14 mm., d 9. 

Mount Cameroons. 

A handsome species ; allied to A. grandis, but yery different in 
the proportions of the elytra to the thorax, and distinguished further 
by its glossy surface and red legs. The elytra are only twice the 
length of the thorax, and are rounded on the sides and narrowed behind 
gradually to the apex. The hind angles of the thorax are almost 
obtuse-angled ; the anterior angles pe remarkably acute and produced. 

Abacetus LEI 8 T 0 IDE 8 .— A. camerono affinis sed facies valde diversa, 
Elongato-ohlongus, niger nitidus, palpis antennis pedihusque obscure piceo^ 
rufis: thorace iransverso quadraio-cordaio, angulis posticis rectis, margine 
laterali postice hand incrassato, intus a disco sulco angusto et prof undo 
separate ; elytris elongato-ovatis profunde simpliciter stiriatis .* sternis im- 
punctatis. Long., 11 mm., d ?. 

Gaboon. 

Belongs to the same sub-group as A. cameronus, but of the ordinary 
elongate oblong form of the Ahaceti, and somewhat resembling A. 
atratuB. The lateral marginal rim of the thorax is thickened, but not 
dilated posteriorly, and its accompanying groove is equally uniform in 
width, and unusually deeply incised. The thorax is impunctate, much 
broader than long, broadly rounded before the middle, and rather 
strongly narrowed and sinuated to the base, the posterior angles being 
rectangular and sometimes prominent. The metathoracic episterna 
are a little broader than long. 

Abacetus xtassje. — Ad. Sect., I, 2, A, c, Chaud. Monogr., pertinet: 
angustus, niger nitidus, palpis, antennis articulo prime tarsisque rvfo-pieeis: 
thorace rotundaio-quadrato, laterihus arcuatis mox ante angulos posticos 
sinuatis, margine hand inerassato sulco haud profundo a disco separato, medio 
hast ^mgosopunctato: elytris anguste ohlofigis, acute striatis interstitiis planis 
prope apioetn convexis. Long., 9 mm. 



Lake Nyaasa (Mr. Ootterill)* 

A small narrow species resembling an Argutor. The thorax is 
broader than long, with rourided sides, sinuated only just before the 
slightly projecting hind angles. The lateral rim of the thorax is not 
at all thickened, and its accompanying groove is of equal width 
throughout, and delimited from the disc by a fine fold. The posterior 
episterna are decidedly longer than broad. 

(To he continued). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL LOCALITIES NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

BY JOHN W. ELLIS, L.R.C P., P.E.8. 

Some of the readers of the Ent. Mo. Mag. will, doubtless for 
the first time, be visiting Liverpool during the ensuing two months, 
attracted thither by the Liverpool Exhibition, and in the interest of 
such strangers to the neighbourhood the following notes have been 
penned as a ** guide ’’ to those localites within a moderate distance of the 
city which are of interest to the practical entomologist. 

The geological formation upon which the city of Liverpool and 
its immediate neighbourhood, both in Lancashire and Cheshire, rests, is 
that of the trias or new red sandstone, the characters of which are 
well shown in the cuttings leading to the Lime Street and central 
railway stations, but above this rock there exists throughout the greater 
portion of the district a layer, variable in depth, of cold, tenacious, 
boulder clay, containing glacier-grooved stones and many species of 
sea-shells almost, if not quite, identical with those at present living in 
the Irish sea. As may be expected from a geological formation so 
unproductive of peculiar forms of plants, the insects of the district 
are not of a very striking character, except where the surface of the 
country has undergone some departure from the ordinary condition, 
such as has occurred in three distinct forms, viz : the tract of sand¬ 
hills which stretches from the Eibble to the Mersey (Lancashire), 
and, again, from the Mersey to the Dee (Cheshire) ; the elevated 
ground in that portion of Cheshire which lies between the rivers 
Mersey and Dee, where the sandstone appears at the surface, without 
any clay covering, and where the prevailing plants are the heaths and 
gorse, such localities as Bidston and Prenton Hills ; and, thirdly, the 
tracts of moss-land, fast alas ! disappearing through cultivation, parts 
of the original Chat moss over which the railway is carried between 
Manchester and Liverpool. These localities may now be treated 
B^iatim, only those insects being noticed which are of special interest. 
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Lancashire coast sandhills .—These may be easily reached from the 
Liverpool exchange station (L. and T. Railway). Perhaps the best 
place to go to is Hall Road, though there are not many trains that stop 
at this roadside station. Here the sandhills come directly up to the 
station, w^hile at Crosby, the preceding station, which offers the advan¬ 
tages of trains back to town nearly every half hour, houses are growing 
so rapidly that one has a quarter of an hour’s walk before one can 
commence collecting. No directions are needed for finding the way 
from either place, except that the railway line should not be crossed, 
that is, the sea side of the line only should be worked. 

By rambling about up the hillocks of sand (held together by the “ marram ” or 
star-grass,” for destroying which there is provided a penalty), and searching among 
the low growth of dwarf sallow, &c., in the intervening hollows, many beetles and 
representatives of other Orders of insects may be found, which are not of general 
distribution. Wherever there is an overhanging bank formed by the matted roots 
of the star-grass, this should be shaken pretty roughly, and nocturnal Lepidoptera 
of various species will bo shaken out, and will lie—except the day bo very sunny— 
quite still, wait ing to be boxed. Such species as Mamesira alhicoloti (June and July), 
Agroiis tritici and aquilina (August), Agrotis cursoria {Awgu^i)^ Agrotis prcBcox 
(August), may be obtained in this way, often in abundance, wliile, if the ragwort 
flowers bo examined after dark with a lantern, they will often bo found swarming 
with the same species of Agrotis^ to wdiich may be added Agrotis nigricans^ often 
nearly black, Leucania conigera^ HgdrcBcia tiictitans, Cidaria testata^ and several 
species of Eupithecia. The larva of Cerura vinuJa may frequently be found about 
the beginning of August on the small willows which prow in the neighbourhood, 
while those of Orggia fascelina and Bomhgx trifolii used to bo abundant on the 
willow and star-grass respectively in May and June, but are fast becoming exter¬ 
minated by the cupidity of collectors for exchange. In August, too, the plants of 
ragwort, especially towards Hightown, the next station beyond Hall Road, are often 
oaten to the root, stalks and all, by the beautiful caterpillars of Euchelia jacohcscs \ 
while a little earlier, say in July, on the thistles growing on the bare sandhills—bare 
but for the star-grass —the larvae of the painted-lady butterfly {Fyrameis cardui) 
may at times be taken in scores : the butterfly appearing in August. Among the 
Coleoptera the species sure to be met with are ; Cicindela hghrida, on the barest 
sandhills, but only on hot sunny days ; Egsvhirius impunctipenniSf often abundant 
on sunny days on the shore near high-water mark ; Cillenus lateralis^ frequent on 
the shore towards Hightown, but only to be found where there is clay j Bemhidium 
higuttatsimy B. esnenm^ B. minimum, B. bipunvtatum, B. concinnum, and B. lunatum^ 
all common beneath rejectamenta, and beneath seaweed, especially about the mouth 
of the Alt, a small river which flows into the sea at Hightown j B. pallidipenne, 
abundant, especially clinging to the under-sides of small pieces of wood and bark on 
the shore at about high-water mark ; Calathus flavipes and C. mollis, both abundant 
under rubbish, and at roots of grass on the sandhills; Broscus cephalotes, common 
under drift-wood on the shore above high-water mark, frequently forming a burrow 
a couple of inches deep $ JDichirotriohus puhescens, abundant under rejectamenta on 
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the shore near Hightown j many local species of Staph^linidcB on the shore; Sarro- 
trium clavicornst occasionally found crawling up the bare sandhills (it neyer seems 
to get to the top) ; Saprinus aneut and nitidulus, abundant, and maritimua and 
quadristriatusj less frequent, in dung and carrion j Parnus auriculatusy often in 
thousands on the bare sandhills, and occasionally Heterocerus marqinatus may be 
found where the shore is muddy. Among the Lamellicorniay Onthophagutfractu 
oornis is abundant, burrowing beneath dung, while many species of Aphodius occur 
abundantly in spring, such as A. subterraneusy granariusy plagiatusy inquinatusj 
pusillusy &c.y while on rare occasions melanoatictus, mllosus, and porcatus haye 
occurred. Psammohius sulcicollis is frequent, and Mgialia arenaria, abundant, the 
latter principally on the barest sandhills. Anomala Frischii is frequently common 
on the wing, and at rest on the star-grass on the higher sandhills, especially near 
the shore, but is only found on hot, sunny days; and Oxgthyrea sticUca has 
occurred in the flowers of Posa spinosissima in June. Limonius cylindricus is com¬ 
mon, both crawling on the sandhills and on the dwarf sallow, from which it can be 
obtained by sweeping. Zeugophora subspinosa is abundant on poplars, along with 
Phratora mteUince —the latter on willows as well; the plants of ragwort usually 
swarm with Thyamis tabida ; Crepidodera iransversa is frequent on herbage growing 
by the river Alt; and Sphceroderma cardui is often common about the thistles, 
where Pyrameis cardui larvce are feeding. Among the TLeteromera, Seliopathes 
gibhus and Microzoum tibiale are abundant on the bare sandhills j Cistela murina 
is common on ali sorts of plants j Lagria hirta is frequently swept from the sallows, 
&c. 5 Anthicus bimaculatus has occurred a few times; Notoxus monoceros is common, 
crawling on the sandhills. The Rhynchophora are not largely represented at Crosby, 
but Cneorhinus geminatus is swarming on the bare sandhills in spring, and again 
occurs in autumn j Polydrusus cervinus and Phyllobius obhngus are common on 
sallows ; Oiiorrhynchus ovatus is frequent, and Sitones griseus abundant on the bare 
sand; Cleonus sulcirosiris, abundant about thistles; Hypera, several species; 
Brirhinus bimaculatus (occasional), and E. acridulus (frequent), under rejectamenta 
at Hightown. 

Wallasey sandhills, on the Cheshire coast, are, perhaps, the most 
frequently visited of all our entomological localities. These sandhills, 
which differ considerably in the character of their vegetation from those 
on the opposite side of Liverpool Bay, may be reached either from 
New Brighton or from Seacombe, for both of which places there are 
boats leaving the landing stage at intervals of not more than every 
half hour. If the boat be taken to New Brighton, the shore must be 
followed for about a mile, until beyond the yellow and red sandstone 
cliffs, locally yclept the “ Yellow ” and “ Eed Noses,” on the distal 
side of which the sandhills commence, though for the nearest half- 
mile they are so bare that, except for a few species of Coleoptera, they 
scarcely repay working. If Seacombe be selected as the starting 
point the tram-car should be taken from Seacombe Ferry as far as 
Liscard Village (the end of the 2d. fare), and the road immediately 
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oppofiite where the tram stops (Wallasey Eoad) being followed will 
lead the traveller directly through Wallasey village onto the sandhills 
in their best parts. The distance from Liscard Village is about two 
miles, rather under than over, and in following the road either the 
fork may be taken which rises up to Wallasey Church, and which 
eventually leads past the Claremont Schools, across a piece of waste 
ground and down the lane opposite a row of cottages on to the sand¬ 
hills, or the main road which descends just before reaching the Church, 
and then turns to the right to form the main street of the village. 
The former road offers a little better collecting for the Lepidopterist, 
by beating the hedges, than the latter. 

Arrived on the sandhills, the Lepidopterist need have nothing to complain of, 
nor need the Coleopterist, nor would the student of any other Order of insects go 
away without many species of interest, providing the weather be suitable. Among 
the Diurnal Lepidoptera, the only butterfly not of universal distribution, which 
haunts this district, is the “ Grayling’* (Satprus Semele), aiid during August this is 
abundant, and it is most interesting to notice how the species has a habit of settling 
on the bare sand, wliere it is not easily observed, owing to the harmony between the 
speckled pattern of the under-sides of the wings, and the surface on which it rests. 
During August and September, by examining the tufts of yellow bed-straw {Galium 
verum) the larvee of Chcerocampa porcellus and Macroglossa slellatarum may be 
found, and that of Deilephila galii may be looked for at the same time, for it once 
occurred in abundance here (in 1870), but has not been met with since. On the 
same tufts may probably be found the larvee of Melanippe galiata and JSuholia 
lineolata, both of which species are common on the sandhills, just beyond Wallasey 
Village. The larvsB of Arctia fuliginosa may be found throughout the autumn on 
low plants, and those of Bombgx ruhi among the tangled grass, and Rosa spinosis” 
sima^ but both those species hibernate, and arc dilDcult to get through the winter, 
though, by adopting Mr. Robson’s plan—or, at any rate, the one recommended by 
him,—of enclosing a single full-fed larva of the “fox” moth in a chip-box, and 
leaving it for a few weeks in the fender by the kitchen fire, they may often be got to 
form their cocoons, and to emerge early in the following year. By shaking the her¬ 
bage hanging from the sandy banks, Mamestra alhuoloriy Leucania lUtoralist 
SeliothU peltigera (occasionally), and many other species of Nociuce may be obtained 
in good condition ; wliile, by examining the ragwort flow'ers with a lantern, Agrotis 
valligeray tritici, aquilinuy cursoria, nigricans, and prcscox, HgdrcBcia nivtitans, &c., 
may be taken in abundance on favourable nights in August and September, while at 
the same time there is a chance of Sterrha sacraria on the same flowers, for it has 
occurred here a few times. Several of the above-mentioned Noctucs, Agrotis valli- 
gera especially, may be seen during the day-time, even in the hot sunshine, on the 
ragwort flowers, but they fall off at the slightest alarm. The Wallasey sandhills, 
as eveiybody knows, are the home of at least three species of Lepidopterous insects, 
which scarcely, if at all, occur elsewhere, viz.: Nyssia zonaria, though this has 
spread itself, and been transplanted for some distance along the coast; Rhodaria 
semguinalU; and Peronea permutana. N, zonaria occurs in the imago condition 
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during April and May, the males being very conspicuous as they sit on the bare 
sticks of last year’s willows, or on tufts of grass. The larra feeds principally on 
sallow (very rarely 09 yarrow, if it can get anything else) during June and July, and 
is also very conspicuous. iZ. sanguinalU is confined to those portions of the sand¬ 
hills where thyme grows—just beyond Wallasey Tillage, near the small plantations, 
is a good place for it, and it files about 6 p.m. during fine days in June. P. permutana 
occurs in August among Eosa apinosissima^ and the best place for it is among the 
tangled grass and rose growing about a mile N.W. of where the sandhills are entered 
from Wallasey Village. It flies during the early evening, but maybe smoked out in 
the day time. During September, the larvae of several of the Eupithecia may be 
found on the flowers of the ragwort, notably those of E. centaureata, E. virgaureata, 
and E. abagnthiata, while on the ragwort growing in the gardens on the edges of the 
sandhills may be found the larva of E. auccentaureata^ and that of E, linariata in 
the unripe fruit of toad*flax growing in similar places. Many rare species of Tineina^ 
of which, however, I know little, occur on these sandhills, especially members of the 
genus Q-elechia. 

Turning to the Coleoptera, we notice a great similarity to those mentioned as 
occurring on the opposite side of the river, but there are species here which do not 
occur there, and vice veraa. EJaphrua cupreus and riparius are common on the 
edges of the “ flashes ” of water in the hollows between some of the sandhills; 
Notiophilua aquaticua^ and, occasionally, aubatriatusy may be found in similar locali¬ 
ties, together with Anchomenua marginatua, Dyachiriua globoaua is sometimes 
abundant in damp hollows, and Aphodius plagiatua has a habit of frequenting like 
situations, completely burying itself in the sand. Some of the deeper collections of 
water swarm with the commoner DgiiacidcBy but among these may occasionally be 
found Dytiacus punotulaiua. Coccinella mutabilia is often abundant in the late 
summer months, crawling everywhere, while Aphodii revel in the dung of the New 
Brighton donkeys. Out of the thirty-nine species of Aphodiua recognised as 
British, I have taken at least twenty-two species in this locality. Agelastica halen* 
aia is sometimes abundant in autumn, seeming to have a partiality for the yellow 
bedstraw. Orgpidiua eqy^eti is frequently found crawling on the bare sandhills, 
Hypera nigrirostria is usually abundant; Orchestea aaHoia and Rhamphua Jlavicornia 
are abundant during the summer, and may be taken in the sweeping-net; while 
several species of the genus Apion seem to be always abundant. These sandhills, 
too, are the haunt, among bees, of Colletes cunicularia, found, I believe, nowhere 
else. 

Bidston Hill may be reached most easily from Birkenhead. 
Arrived at Birkenhead Ferry take the “ Docks Station ” tram-car, ask 
the conductor to set you down at the nearest place for Bidston Hill, 
from which you have a quarter of an hour’s walk before reaching your 
destination. The conductor will point out the road. 

Here, among the heather and gorse, the Lepidopterist will meet with, in July, 
Lycana Mgon in abundance, but local, the best place for it being among the gorse 
between the windmill and observatory, but nearer the eastern (or Birkenhead) side 
of the hill. In August, Satyrua Semele is abundant near the old mill, while early in 
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June the gorse STfarms with Euholia palumharia^ though difficult to obtain in good 
condition. On the heather may be found in late autumn and early spring the beau¬ 
tiful larra of Agrotts porphyrea^ and the perfect insect may occasionally be taken 
during the summer on the wing. The plantations on the west slope of the hill 
produce, by beating the birch daring September, the larvss of Notodonta dromedarius^ 
Lophopteryx oamelina, and AmphidcLsis hetularia, though the perfect insects of these 
species are seldom seen in the neighbourhood. The fir plantation on the east slope 
produces Trachea piniperda, THupithecia indigata^ and Fidonia piniaria^ besides 
other species. Although “ smoking is not allowed on the hill,’' some of the Liver¬ 
pool collectors manage, in defiance of the notices, to take by smoking the gorse 
bushes during early spring, Peronea mixtana and Depressaria umhellana in abund¬ 
ance. The Coleoptera of Bidston Hill are not numerous. Cymindis vaporarioirum 
has occurred once, when I took two specimens, in October ; Bemhidium lamprosy var. 
veloXy occurs sparingly, and Bemhidium nigrioorne rarely. Among the dead leaves 
of heath may be found in September, and throughout the winter, Bradycellut 
harpalinus and B. similis in abundance, and Bromius nigriventris occasionally. On 
the heather, nearly all the year round, Adimonia auturalis is as abundant as it is 
variable. Carahua catenulatua is occasionally met with about the hill, under stones, 
and Hylohius ahietis has attacked several of the firs in the plantations—on which 
latter trees, too, Coccinella ohlongo-guttata and C. IS^guttata are common in 
spring. Biptera are very numerous, especially in the plantations, though I have 
never stayed to ascertain the species, being glad to get away from them as soon as 
possible. 

Simmonswood Moss is a splendid locality for insects, but is, un¬ 
fortunately, fast disappearing under cultivation. It would be oftener 
visited by entomologists were it not for two reasons, viz., the long 
distance from the nearest station, and, secondly, the close preservation 
of game for the Earl of Sefton. To get to Simmonswood it is necessary 
to take the train from the Exchange Station to Kirkby (pronounced 
Kirby); leaving the station, turn to the left across the railway bridge, 
again to the left a few yards further on, and keep the main road, which 
at a distance of about four miles terminates on the “ moss.’* 

Here, in June, Chortobiua Bavua is abundant j in September the small birches 
produce by beating, plenty of larvee, including; Notodonta dromedarius, Lophopteryx 
oamelina, Leiocampa dictceoidea, Acronycta leporina, Amphidaaia hetularia, Blaty^ 
pteryx falcula, &c., &c. At the same time, by searching under the plants of heather, 
SydrcBcia nictitana and Celcena Naworthii may be found in plenty ; the larvse of 
Saturnia carpini are tolerably common, but a little sooner in the year, on the flowers 
of the heath, the imagines being abundant in May, when I have known over 200 
males to be taken in a single afternoon with a freshly emerged female. The moss 
produces some good beetles, such as ; Cardbus nitena (rarely), Anohomenua ericeti, 
Slater balteatus (in June), Cryptocephalus hipuatulatua (rarely), Coccinella hiero- 
glyphioa, &o., Ao. 

These are the more important of the entomological localities in this district, 
others there are which can scarcely find a place in such a sketch of the district as 
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has been given above. In conclusion, I may mention the splendid collections of 
British Lepidopteraf and of European £hopaloceraj made by the late Nicholas 
Cooke : the British collection containing, in addition to his own, that of the late 
Noah Greening, of Warrington, and a selection from that of the late Edwin 
Birchall, of the Isle of Man. These collections were bequeathed by Mr. Cooke to 
the citizens of Liverpool, and are deposited in the Liverpool Museum, where, though 
far from being completely arranged, for their donor died while engaged in the 
enormous task of re-arranging the entire collection, they may be seen by any one 
interested on application to our courteous curator, Mr. Thomas J. Moore. 

3, Brougham Terrace, Liverpool: 

Julp lOth, 1886. 

NOTES ON THE GENERA C^ROSTERNUS and IDOLIA (EI8TERIDJE). 

BY GEOEOE LEWIS, F.L.8. 

In 1852, Leconte established the genus Ccerosternus in the Proc. 
Acad. Phil., vi, p. 39, for the reception of two insects, C. americanus 
and IcdviBsimus^ but it is impossible to retain these two species in the 
same genus, nor should they at any time have been placed together. 
The antenna of C. americanm has a solid club, and in C. I(svi88mu8 
the club is clearly 3-articulate, while the exoskeleton of the first is 
essentially different from that of the second in form and sculpture. I 
propose, therefore, to retain Leconte’s genus Cwro8ternu8 for the first- 
named species americanus, with this special emendation, that the club 
of the antenna is solid. 

In 1885 I formed the genus Idolia (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., p. 214) 
to receive two insects, one, punctisternum, from Blumenau, 8. Brazil, 
the other, loevigata, from Honduras, and I find now that both of these 
are congeneric with G. Icdvi88imus, Leconte, but what the specific 
differences may be Fcannot say. At present, it is well to consider 
Leconte’s “ Icdvissimus ” as undescribed, for all he says regarding it 
applies to four or five species of Idolia which are now before me. This 
is Leconte’s description :—“ C, Icevissimus : upper surface very smooth 
and shining, the epipleurse less suddenly indexed than in 0 . americanus, 
with only two very fine lateral strisB; the dorsal strisD of the elytra 
obsolete. The body is narrower and more elevated than in the pre¬ 
ceding” {americanus). 

In 1811, Paykull published a description of Hister lavigatus, 
which Marseul, in his Monograph, 1856, considers to be the same 
species as Leconte’s Iwvissimus, for until recently it was assumed 
by authors that there was only one species of this curious form in 
the family, while now my opinion is that species allied to it are nu- 
naerouB in Central America. 
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When I wrote my description of Idolia lavigata I considered 
Si$ter l<svigatu8, Paykuli, a true TribaluB ; as, howeyer, it is an Idolia^ 
I suggest the name of gihha for my species, Pay hull’s name having the 
priority of 75 years. 

The members of the genus Idolia are difficult to characterize, as 
the general structure in all is very much the same, and the specific 
differences are few, and such as require the microscope to reveal them. 
The localities given by Marseul for Trihalus Iwvigatus are United 
States, New Q-ranada, Yucatan, Venezuela, Cuba, and St. Domingo ; 
but I think it probable that specimens of Idolia from these places on 
close examination will prove, in some instances, to be specifically dis¬ 
tinct. Crotch did not include Trihalus IwvigatuB in his Catalogue of 
the Coleoptera of the United States, and it is probable this locality 
has been recorded in error, as Dr. Horn has stated in bis Synopsis. 

A list of the names and synonyms of the four species may read 
as under: — 

C^ROSTEENUS AMERiCANUS, Leconte, 1852. 

Trihalus americanusy Leconte, 1845. 

Trihalus amencanusf Marseul, 1855. 

Trihalus marginifer^ Marseul, 1862. 

Idolia ljevigata, Paykuli {Mister)^ 1811. 

? Ccerosternus Icevissimus, Leconte, 1852 (undescrIbed). 

Idolia gibba, Lewis, 1886. 

leBvigata, Lewis, 1885. 

Idolia pcnotistbrnum, Lewis, 1885. 

There are two species more to be added shortly from the Q-odman 
collection. 

Wimbledon: June, 1886. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW OENUS AND SPECIES OP 
EEMIPTERA-HETER OPTEMA. 

BY JOHN SCOTT. 

On turning over the leaves of one of the back volumes of the 
Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, in search of some information 
which I wanted, I stumbled upon a note at page 71, vol. xiv, relating 
to the exhibition of a certain Hemipterous insect at a meeting of the 
Entomological Society. This note recalled to my mind that 1 had 
specimens of this very insect standing in one of my boxes of unnamed 
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species. I at once set to work and brought it to light, and below give 
a description of it, as it does not appear to have been described 
previously. The specimens were living when given to me many years 
ago by Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, who informed me that he thought 
they had come amongst a lot of ferns he had had from the West Indies. 
It being found feeding on the leaves of an orchid from Bahia, rather 
conflicts with the foregoing statement, but Mr. Saunders may have 
had other plants from abroad at the same time, and finding the creature 
on the ferns made no further search for it. 

Genus Tenthecoeis. 

Head almost twice as broad between th^ eyes as across the crown. 

Crown : anterior margin somewhat convex ; face almost perpendicular, slightly 
oonvex, side lobes nearly as long as the central lobe, slightly convex exteriorly. 

Antenn® placed at and close to the lower margin of the eyes, shorter than the 
body ; 1st joint very short, 2nd elongate, gradually thickened from the base to the 
apex ; 3rd almost cylindrical, about Ik times as long as the 2nd ; 4th and 5th thin, 
together shorter than the 3rd ; 6th short, about 2k times shorter than the 4th. 
Eyes prominent, projecting beyond the anterior margin of the pronotum, viewed 
from above almost globose, from the side oval, widest at the top. Rostrum reaching 
to between the 2nd pair of cox®. Pronotum constricted in front, anter or margin 
slightly concave ; lateral margins almost straight, gradually widening to the hinder 
angles, across which the disc is more than twice as broad as the anterior margin ; 
posterior margin convex at the sides, very slightly concave across the scutellum. 
Soutellum triangular. Elytra: anterior margin convex, widest near the base of the 
ouneus, from w'hence to tlie apex of the membrane it is very greatly deflected. 
Membrane with one large triangular cell, tlie inner angle narrowly rounded. 
Legs moderate. 

Tenthecoeis bicolok. 

Deep steel-blue and red, shining. 

Head red. Antenn®, Ist and 2nd joints red; apex of the former narrowly 
black, of the latter more or less broadly clouded with black, sparingly clothed with 
short semi-erect pale hairs; 3rd black; 4tli and 6th yellow. Eyes very deep 
purplish'black. 

Thorax : pronotum bright red, shining, finely punctured. Scutellum deep 
steel-blue, shining. Elytra, clavus and corium very finely rugose, deep steel-blue, 
shining; anterior margin of the latter broadly bright red, the colour gradually 
widening to the base of the cuneus, and sparingly clothed with short yellowish hairs; 
ouneus bright red, sparingly clothed with short sub-depressed yellowish hairs; inner 
angle deep stocl-blue. Membrane darkish brown between the base and the apex of 
the cell; anterior margin and round the apex broadly pale, finely rugose, the wrinkles 
running longitudinally; cell darkish brown; cell-nerve very dark brown, with a very 
fine pale margin exteriorly. Legs vary in colour from reddish-yellow to rod; cox® 
and fulcra generally yellow. 

This genus, in appearance, is not far removed from that of 
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Stiphroioma^ but the head ia different in shape, the antenn» stouter, 
and the joints of the same of different relative proportions. The 
membrane also having but one cell, and that of a triangular shape, 
is an excellent guide for detecting the genus. 

Lewisham : May 1886. 


Tychius hcBmatocephalus at Gosport .—In the year 1873, I announced in this 
Magazine the capture, at Gosport, of several specimens of Tychius hcsmatocephalus, 
from under plants of bird's-foot trefoil; since that time I have, on many occasions, 
searched for it without capturing another specimen. On Friday last. May 28th, 
haring a few hours to spare, I determined to work the locality well: its old habitat 
after two hours* hard work, only produced one specimen of Sitones Waterhousei. 
Leaving that spot, I walked along about 800 yards further, and sat down to rest; 
seeing some clumps of dried grass, I proceeded to pull them up, and shake them 
over my paper, when out fell quite a number of the creatures I was in search of: I 
had evidently accidently hit upon its head quarters. What it was doing so late in 
the season at the roots of the grass I am unable to say, as the bird’s-foot trefoil is 
certainlyits food-plant, and among it it will be taken later on. 

I have spare specimens of PhWonthus cicatricosus^ Tychius hcematocephalusy and 
Mecinus collaris, and will send a pair of each to any of your correspondents who 
will forward a box and return postage. I am badly in want of type specimens of 
English Noctuce (except the commonest species), and of European butterflies, for our 
Natural History Society’s collection ; if any one can assist^me in these, of course I 
will pay return postage.— Henry Monobeaff, High Street, Portsmouth: July^ 1886. 

Homalium Allardi near Birmingham .—In July last year several specimens of 
Somalium Allardi occurred in my garden at Smallheath under bones placed to 
attract Homalota, This was a strictly casual and inexplicable find, as I never, 
before or since, met with the beetle in the district. In October Eutheia Schaumi 
turned up in a similar manner under the same conditions.—W. Ot. Blatch, 214, 
Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : July 16^4, 1886. 

Homalota eximia at Bewdley .—On May Ist I paid a visit to the banks of the 
Severn at Bewdley, in search of Homalotce^ and amongst my captures were two spe¬ 
cimens of U. eximia, a species hitherto found, I believe, only in Scotland. They 
occurred in a sandy place, the habitat of Ammoecins brevis. I have carefully collated 
my insect with both Sharp’s descriplion and Rye’s types. At the same time I se¬ 
cured a few Tachyusa scitula, a species not previously recorded from the locality.— 
Id. 


Phlceophagus spadix, Hhst., near Newhaven .—During a ramble with my friend 
Mr. J. J. Walker in the neighbourhood of Newhaven, Sussex, on June 3rd, we had 
the pleasure of finding tliis beetle in some numbers in old timber. A few Bryaxis 
Waterhousei also occurred under stones.—J. H. A. Jenneb, 4, East Street, Lewes ; 
June 22nd, 1886. 
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The unusual scarcity of large Lepidoptera. —We are cipt to fancy tliat a hard 
winter is good for insect life ; but somehow the period of prolonged cold this year 
from the early days of January to past the middle of March does not seem to have 
had a beneficial effect. 

The cold spring that followed the prolonged winter had the furtlier effect of 
retarding the appearance of many species. When Anthocharis cardamines first 
made its appearance in this locality I am quite unable to record, not having seen a 
single specimen. On June 5th I saw the first specimens of ChrysopTianus PhlceaSy 
and also Coenonympha Pamphilus, Not a single “ blue ” has yet been seen by me. 
Hipparchia Janira appeared with the very hot weather of July 4th to 7th. 

All the fields about this neighbourhood have been unusually full of sorrell, so 
as to look quite red ; I am very curious to know whether that feature of the land¬ 
scape will be followed by the same profusion of Chrysophanus Phlaas^ which occurred 
some twenty years ago, when I counted 3U0 of the butterfly one morning on one 
long border of geraniums against a wall. The Geometric spiders had then an 
unusual feast of butterflies, for the specimens of Plilatas got entangled by dozens in 
the spiders’ webs, where they might be seen hanging like “ ropes ” of onions. I 
always look back on that as one of the most extraordinary entomological sights I 
ever saw, and regret much thal I did not make any record of the date of such an 
occurrence. 

Arctia Caja must liave been getting scarcer here for some time, but certainly this 
year I have not seen a single larva; formerly it used to be so very common. Of 
Spilosoma menthrastri I have only seen a single specimen, though of lubricepeda I 
have seen a fair proportion. Tlie larva of the latter species regularly eats my ferns 
to bare mid-ribs every SeptembiT, and last autumn I noticed for the first time larvse 
of Etiplexia Jucipara also devastating the ferns. 

I may here remark that the most striking character of the larva of lucipara had 
escaped my notice, till I had the larva actually before me. I allude to the two 
conspicuous, slightly raised, small white spots on the back of the twelfth segment. 
They are visible enough in Hubner’s figure, when you know you have to look for 
them. 

Most of my correspondents complain of the scarcity of Lepidoptera this season ; 
but perhaps some may have been exceptionally fortunate, and may be able to record 
a different experience.—H. T. Htatnton, Mountsfield, Lowisliam : July 10th, 1886. 

Description of the larva of Pcedisca bilunaria. —Although I liave been exam¬ 
ining birch catkins for a few years past, I have not chanced to meet with the larva of 
this species until the present spring, when it occurred in almost all the gatherings of 
catkins which I made. It is full-fed later than any of the five species which I have 
at present found feeding in birch catkins; the larvee were full-fed this year about the 
end of April; the first began to make its cocoon on the 25th, but did not pupate 
until about a week later, and emerged on the 3rd of June. In colour, the larva is 
yellowish-white, with the head blackish-brown, as is also the second segment and the 
front legs. It is rather swollen and slightly flattened about the central segments. 
Head and anal segments small; spiracles distinct, but not large, with two smaller 
spots above each^ which are rather more forward than the spiracle ; dorsal line 
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darkish j the intestinal canal showing through the skin of the sixth and seventh 
segments as a large, dark, irregular blotch. On the second segment the dorsal line 
shows as a slender faint line ; sub'dorsal line indicated by a row of spots, two on the 
side of each segment, the anterior one being the higher j a dark spot on the ventral 
pro-legs, with a smaller one above it; anal pro-legs with one dark spot; anal plate 
ovate, edged with browmish, and with two dark spots on the upper edge ; the pre-’ 
ceding (12th) segment has a large, long, dark spot or dash placed across the dorsal 
line, with a small spot at each end j skin smooth, with very minute hairs from the 
spots. When approaching full-growth, the larva is often nearly as large in girth as 
the catkin it inhabits, and, of course, eats away the entire inside of the catkin, the 
outer surface of the catkin being carefully webbed inside and so held together. 
When touched, the larva has the habit of exuding a dark fluid. The first that 
indulged in this freak made me believe 1 had crushed its head, but I could not detect 
any iTijury, and an imago was afterwards produced from it, and subsequently I have 
noticed other larvae do the same. Pupation takes place sometimes in the catkin, or, 
rather, in the cylindrical web coated with the outer skin of the catkin, at other times 
it is between, or under, dead leaves in a white silken web. The pupa is a delicate 
light brown, the dark intestinal blotch already mentioned showing until the pupa 
case begins to darken previous to the emergence of the insect. JKye-cases rather 
projecting, and slightly darker. Two rows of minute points on the back of each 
segment.—A. Balding, Wisbech ; June 1th, 1886. 

Ochnenheimeria vaculella in abundance at Lewisham .—On July 12th I was for¬ 
tunate enough to capture one hundred and fifty specimens of the little known 
Ochsenheimeria vaculella under the bark of one willow here ; on the 10th I took 
about fifty. I imagined it wa§ partial to willow, but found it also under the bark of 
alder and oak.— Alfred Beaumont, 3 ,Ladywell Park, Lewisham: July 14<A,1886. 

Ponera punctatissima, Mog.,at Lromley, Kent.—'Whilst sweeping for Coleoptera 
in a wood near here, on the evening of the Ist July, I captured a winged female of 
a Ponera, which I thought, of course, was contracta, but never having taken the 
species before, I was very glad to meet with it; I was, therefore, considerably sur¬ 
prised to find on examination that my insect was punctatissima, instead oi contracta, 
especially as 1 had always regarded the former species as a very doubtful native, it 
generally having occurred in houses, &o. Near the wood are situated several 
recently erected houses, and it may possibly have escaped from one of these ; but I 
thought its capture in such a locality was at any rate worth recording. I may add 
that I have been twice to the locality since, but have been unable to secure other 
specimens.— Edward Saunders, St. Ann’s, Mason’s Hill, Bromley, Kent: July 
mh, 1886. 


The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, 
June 11th, 1886 : R. Adkin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. A. T. Storey and A. Eland Shaw were elected Members. 

Mr. Jager exhibited Krastria »enustula, Hb., from Horsham. Mr. B. Cook^ 
Heliaca tenehrata, Scop., and JEmmelesia alhulata, Sohiff. Mr. Sheldon, forms ctf 
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SepialuB lupulinuSy L., and bred series of JEarias cHlorana, L., and Cramhus 
chrysonuchellusy Scop. Mr. Frohawk, Acontia luctuosa, Esp., fi*om Cudham, and the 
life-history of Cidaria silaceata^ Hb. Mr. Wellman, Nemeohias Lucina^ L. Mr. W. 
A. Pearce, Pygcera pigra^ Hufn., also Cucullia verhasci, L., from larres found at 
Mickleham. Mr. J. T. Williams, Acronycta alni^ L., and a fine series of Aphomia 
sociella, L., bred from the cluster of cocoons found by him under a stone in his 
garden at Foots Cray, and i;?hich were exhibited by Mr. Billups at the meeting of 
the Society held on the 16th April last. Mr. Billups exhibited large groups of the 
larvae of Myponomeuta padellvs^ L., which he said he bad received from Gtravesend, 
and he understood that an enormous amount of damage had been caused by these 
larvae to the whole of the apple orchards in Kent and Oxfordshire, A discussion 
then took place as to the probable cause of the appearance in sucli large numbers of 
these larvae, and the best means of exterminating them, in which Messrs. Adkin, 
Tugwell, J. T. Williams, Chaney, Wellman, West, and others took part. Mr. 
Billups also exhibited the following IchneumonidcB bred by Mr. Elisha: Colastes 
braconius^ Hall, from Lithocolletis apinioolella, Kol., Sta.; Apanteles hicolor^ Hs., 
from Lithocolletis lantanella, Schr., Sta.; Limneria interupta^ Or., from Sericoris 
euphorhiana^ Frr. j also Mesoleius sanguinicollisy Or., and Pimpla hrevicornisy Or,, 
both bred by Mr. Wellman from Graoilaria stigmatellay Fb., Sta.; and he also 
exhibited two species of Tenthredinida—Allantus viennesisy Schr,, and Hylotoma 
coiruleipennisy Ktz., taken in copula, at Hayling Island on the 7th June. 

July 1886: The President in the Chair. 

Dr. C. Mordaunt Matthew, and Messrs. Pawsey and E. E. Salwey were elected 
Members. 

Mr. T. W. Hall exhibited a varied series of Lycctna Icarusy Eott. Mr. W. 
West, some interesting forms of Acronycta megacephalay Fb. Mr. E. Joy, Anesychia 
decemguttellay Hb., Sta., bred from larvie beaten near Wicken Fen. Mr. South, 
Bupithecia togatUy Hb., bred from Perthshire pupee, and a fine variety of Melanippe 
Jluctuata, L., taken on a fence in the neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood. Mr. 
Wellman, Theda ruhi, L., in one specimen the white spots on the under-side being 
absent; a variety of Lyccena Icarus, Rott., a long series of Bupithecia rectangulafaj 
L., var. nigrosericeata, itaw., and a light gray variety of the same species; also 
a series of Aciptilia galactodactyla, Hb., bred from larvse taken during the Society’s 
excursion to Horsley on the 29th May last. Mr. Sheldon, Angerona prunaHoy L., 
Lianthcecia conspersa, Esp., bred from Deal larves, Asthena luteata, Schiff., and 
Phoxopteryx derasana, Hb., from Riddlesdown. Mr. Billups exhibited two living 
larvae of Boarmia repandatay L., handed to him by Mr. South, and which showed a 
curious arrangement of the cocoons of a species of Panteles; the larvae spun a little 
pad of silk, then bent themselves into a bow on the twig and the parasites began to 
creep out of the host and form their cocoons to which the larvae seemed to be affixed. 
—H. W. Baiekbe and W. A. Pbaece, Hbn. Secs. 


Entomological Society of London, July 7ih, 1886; J. Jennbe Weib, Esq., 
F.L.S.. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. S. H. Soudder, of Cambridge, Mass., United States, was elected a Foreign 
Member of the Society. 
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The Bev. H. S. Q-orham exhibited specimens of Eucnemis oapucina (Ahr.), a 
species new to Britain, discovered in June last in an old beech tree in the New 
Forest. He also exhibited specimens of Casaida chloris. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited larvse of MeloS^ and read notes on their habits ; and Mr. 
Saunders exhibited a specimen of Halictus infested with about thirty Meloe larvee. 

Mr. Billups remarked that he had recently found forty-seven larvae of Meloe on 
a specimen of Eucera. 

Dr. Sharp said that he was of opinion that the operations of these larvae were not 
the result of instinct, but were more like reflex actions j the instant the larvae 
touched a suitable surface they clung to it. The discussion was continued by Prof. 
Riley, who disagreed with Dr. Sharp, and believed that these larvae were guided by 
instinct, as they showed a decided preference for particular hosts. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a male of Lyccana hellargus and a female of J>. 
Icarus, which had been captured in copuld by Mr. Hillman, and shown to the ex¬ 
hibitor at the time of capture. Mr. Weir also exhibited some specimens of Lyccena 
which ho believed to be hybrids between Lycctna hellargus and L. teams ; and he 
further exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Jenner, four specimens (all males) of PAo«- 
phanus hemipterus, taken at Lewes. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited two specimens of Chrysomela cerealis, lately 
taken by Dr. Ellis on Snowdon; and also two specimens of Aciocharis Meadingi 
found at Falmouth by Mr. J. J. Walker. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton called attention to the fact that the larvae of some Lepido- 
ptera, if fed in captivity on an unusual food-plant, subsequently refused to eat their 
ordinary food-plant. He stated that he had observed this with the larree of Pygeera 
hucephala and Smerinthus ocellatus. Mr. Stainton, Mr. Fowler, and others, made 
some remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Elisha exhibited a series of bred specimens of Geometra smaragdaria, 
together with the cocoons, containing the empty pupa-cases, attached to the stems of 
the food-plant. 

Mons. Alfred Wailly, who was present as a visitor, exhibited a long series of 
silk-producing moths, including some remarkable hybrids between P. Cecroyia and 
P. ceanothi ; and Professor Riley and Mr. Weir made some observations on these 
hybrids. 

Dr. Sharp read a paper on “ Eucnemis capucina (Ahr.) and its larvae.” 

Dr. Dunning read a report on the subject of the importation of humble-bees 
into New Zealand, from which it appeared that the efforts of Mr, Nottidge, of 
Ashford, and the Canterbury (N. Z.) Acclimatization Society, had been successful, and 
that the long-wanted clover-fertilizer had at length been established in New Zealand. 

Mons. Peringuey communicated “ Notes on some Coleopterous Insects of the 
family PaussideeP 

Mr. J. B. Bridgman communicated “ Additions to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s 
Catalogue of British Ichneumonidae.” 

Prof. Riley read “ Notes on the phytophagic habit, and on alternation of gener¬ 
ation, in the genus IsosomaP In this paper Prof. Riley described, from direct 
observation, the phytophagic habit in two species of the genus. He also established 
the existence of alternation of generation which was believed to be the first recorded 
instance in the Chalcidida, —H. Gtoss, Secretary, 
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THE EUEOPEAN SPECIES OF THE OENUS CBUTLOy. 

BY BET. W. W. FOWLEE, M.A., F.L.S. 

Having had occasion to study the British species of Gerylon^ and 
having found the genus, although a very small one, involved in 
considerable confusion and uncertainty, I set about obtaining repre¬ 
sentatives of the known European forms, and through the kindness 
of Herr Eeitter I have been enabled to obtain examples of all of them, 
as he was good enough to entrust to the post even his almost unique 
example of C. atratulum; in the following notes I am much indebted 
to Herr Eeitter’s paper in the Deutsche Entomologische Zeitschrift, 
XX, 1876, Heft, ii, p. 386, to which the student of the genus is 
especially referred, a particularly good plate of the several species 
being given with the paper, which is worth far more than any mere 
description. 

The genus Cerylon belongs to the Colydiidce, and, until quite 
recently, in conjunction with the single genus Philothermus, formed 
the tribe CeryJonina, which is distinguished from all the other tribes of 
the Colydiidee by the small acicular terminal joint of the palpi, the 
penultimate being large and thick; the first ventral segment of the 
abdomen is elongate, and all the coxss are more or less widely separated. 
From the allied genus Philothermus the genus Cerylon is distinguished 
by having the club of the antennae plainly divided into two joints, 
whereas in Cerylon it is, at all events, to all intents and purposes, one- 
jointed, although the ridged appearance before apex (so evident in 
Pkizophagus) indicates that the antennae are really eleven-jointed, and 
the club two-jointed. I believe that lately one or two genera have 
been added to the trib©, but I have been unable to obtain access to the 
descriptions, and these are, of course, not necessary for the present 
paper. The species of Cerylon are small, oblong or oval, and more or 
less depressed, robust insects ; they live under the bark of decayed 
trees, logs, &c.; the described species are upwards of thirty in number; 
these are widely distributed throughout the world, being found in 
North and South America, Ceylon, Tahiti, New Caledonia, Madagascar, 
&c. In the catalogue of Hey don, Eeitter, and Weise, eleven species 
are enumerated as European ; some ^of these are exceedingly closely 
allied, and there is considerable confusion regarding them: the chief 
difficulty of determination lies in the fact that the shape of the thorax 
differs very much in the male and female of the same species, in some 
being subquadrate or even transverse in the male, with the sides 
rounded and widened in front, whereas in the female the same part is 
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longer and narrowed towards the front, being broader at the base; 
this is very noticeable in many examples of our common C. histeroideSf 
which is very variable in the shape of the thorax. 

The European species may be thus divided :— 

I. Antennee with the third joint much shorter than second. 

i. Thorax very finely punctured, very broad: general form broad, with elytra 

strongly widened in middle : striae of elytra finely punctured 

C. magnicolle, Reitter. 

ii. Thorax finely punctured, but more distinctly than in the preceding species : 

general form oval, with elytra not strongly widened in middle ; striae 

of elytra finely punctured. C. semistriatum^ Perr, 

conicicolle, Reitter. 
cttolicum, Reitter. 

iii. Thorax strongly punctured: general form oblong; striae of elytra more 

strongly impressed and more coarsely punctured . 

C. evanescens, Reitter. 

II. Antennae with the second and third joints of about equal length. 

i. Form, broader : upper surface pitchy-brown or nearly black. 

1. Antennae more slender: basal impressions of thorax transverse, and 

rather shallow: thorax rather closely punctured .. 

C, histeroides, F. 

2, Antennae thicker : basal impressions of thorax longitudinal and deep : 

thorax strongly and sparingly punctured. C.fagi, Bris. 

ii. Form narrower and more paralleL 

1. Upper surface black: thorax with a slight prominence on each side 

margin, just at beginning of posterior third .. 

C. atratulum, Reitter. 

2. Upper surface nearly always ferruginous-testaceous; thorax without 

prominences at sides. 

« A. Upper surface slightly convex: sides of thorax almost parallel: 

basal impressions of thorax distinct: striee of elytra rather 

fine, becoming evanescent towards apex .. 

C.ferrugineum, Steph. 

B. Upper surface much depressed: stri© reaching apex. 

a. Thorax quadrate with basal impressions large and distinct: 

stri® of elytra stronger . C. impressunif Er. 

b. Thorax oblong, very slightly narrowed towards base, with basal 

impressions very indistinct: stri© of elytra less strong... 

C, deplanatunif Glyll. 

C. MAGNicOLLE, Eeitter. 

Rather broad and convex, lighter or darker ferruginous: antenn© moderate, with 
third joint much shorter than second : thorax broad, with sides rounded and dilated 
in'front in male, somewhat narrowed in front or almost parallel in female, very finely 
pux^tured: elytra dilated at sides at about one third the distance from base, and 
thence gradually narrowed towards apex: stri® of elytra (except sutural stria) 
evaneloent for apical third. Long., 2 mm. 
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My specimens are from the Caucasus. 

I do not feel at all certain as to this species, and am inclined to 
believe that it is only a form of C. semisiriatum, which appears to be 
very variable ; Herr Rcitter, in his plate (Deutsche Ent. Zcit., 1870, 
Tafel ii), gives twm figures which he names C. cetolicum ^ and $ re¬ 
spectively, but in his own cojiy of his paper, which he has kindly sent 
me, he styles them sfmistriatum (cetoHcum, pars) and rnagnicolle 
{wtoJicum. ])ars),and he has since the date of his first paper separated 
this latter species. 

C. SKAfiSTRiATUM, P(‘rr. {attenuatiim, Eairm., r/VeZ/cwTw, Keitter., 

? spissicorne^ Eairm.). 

I'liis species differs very sliglitly from the preceding; tlie thorax, however, is n 
little more distinctly punctured, and the general form is more oval, the elytra not 
being dilated at anterior third : the species much resembles C. histeruides, but is 
more convex and finely punctured, and more narrowed in front; tlu' stria) also of 
elytra are finer, and the relative proportions in the length of the second and third 
joints of the antenna? is different; the colour also is ferruginous. Long., 2 mm. 

Under oak-bark, South of France, &c. 

V. conirico/le, Eeitter.—This variety is smaller than the type form, and has the 
thorax more contracted in front; the general form is Bomewhat more oval and convex. 

Reitter considers this to be a separate .species, and it is very possible he may be right. 

Long., If mm. 

Caucasus Mountains. 

C. EVANESCENS, Ecitter. 

This Hpecies is easily distinguished from the two preceding by its more oblong 
form, more strongly punctured thorax, and deep and strongly impressed and 
punctured stria? of elytra, whieh become evanescent towards apex, with the ejncep- 
tion of the sutural stria which is deeper at apex ; the thorax is broader than long 
with the sides almost parallel, and the anterior margin deeply sinuate-emarginate, so 
that the anterior angles are pronounced and jirominent j from all the following speeies 
it may be distinguished by the second joint of the antenna) being much longer than 
third. 

Under beecb-bark. Tniui^ylvauia, Croatia , &c. 

C. HISTEROIUKS, F. 

Dark pitchy-black (ferruginous or reddish-ferruginous in immature examples), 
not very convex, with the antennee and legs ferruginous ; thorax thickly and rather 
strongly punctured, in the male a little shorter than broad, and a little widened and 
rounded in front, so that its greatest breadth is before middle : in the female it is 
just as long as broad, very slightly and almost imperceptibly narrowed in front, so 
that it is broadest at base: elytra slightly dilated and widened at sides, rather 
depressed, with distinct stria), whieh are plainly punctured, and usually become ob¬ 
solete near apex ; interstices flat, finely punctured in more or less irregular rows, legs 
reddish or pitchy-red. Long., 2-2^ mm. 
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This s[)ecie8 appears to be common and widely distributed over a 
considerable part of Europe; it occurs under bark of pines, elms, 
oaks, and many other trees ; it has also been taken in nests of Formica 
ryfa ; Iho shape of the thorax is variable and this has given rise to 
much confusion : it is by far the commonest of the British species. 

r caurasicum, Reitter.—Tliis viirietj (considered a separate species in the 
catalogue of Ifeyden, Reitter, and Weise) differs from the type in being ferruginous 
in colour, and in having tlie sides of the thorax nearly parallel in the male, and more 
(li'tinetly contracted in front in the feinule than in the corresponding sex of C. 
hi.sternide.s proper. 

Found in the Caucasus region. 

V lovfficoUe, fteitter.—Ihis is a form of the preceding variety, and appears 
to be chiefly distinguished by its longer tliorax. 

Euboea, <^c. In Dr. Sharp’s collection thcTcis a specimen answer¬ 
ing to my specimen from Herr Eeitter, vhieli is labelled as bought 
from Turner ; \\hotlier it is Scotch or English T do not know. T also 
poHS(‘SH a small ferruginous-red varitdy from Silesia, which closidy 
resembles C. ferrugineum. 

C. FAGT, Bris. {forticorne^ Mills.). 

A very distinct species, broader and more convex Ilian C. hisieroides, and with 
the elytra more dilated in front ; tlie antennfe are sborler and stonier, ferruginous, 
with the first and last joints lighter, and the thorax is evidently more strongly and 
much more sparingly punctured, especially on disc, and at the base is furnislKHl with 
larger impressions, vihich are oblong, and more distinct than in the])reccding species: 
the thorax, moreover, is almost parallel-sided in the male, and evidently narrowi'd 
in front in the female : the striee of the elytra are rather finely punctured, and tlie 
interstices, as a rule, are almost smooth ; the colour of the upper surface is as in C. 
histeroides. Fong., 2-2^ mm. 

Under beech-bark ; Hungary, Transylvanian Alps, France, &c. ; 
England, rare, Sevenoaks, Cobham Park, Kent, Twiekenliam, St. Mary 
Cray, Dean Forest ; Mr. W. Gr. Blateh possesses one specimen from 
the latter locality which is remarkable for its very short rounded elytra. 

V. excavatum. —Through the kindness of Mr. E. Saunders (who considered it 
probably a new species), I received some time ago from Mr. W. J. Saunders a remark¬ 
able variety of this species, in which the basal impressions are continued nearly to 
the anterior margin, leaving a large broad raised longitudinal space in middle. I 
have seen no others like them, and propose for the variety the name of excavatum ; 
the specimens were taken at Warlingham, Surrey; it is possible that they may be 
identical with C. foveolatum, Baudi, but I have never seen a specimen of this species 
or the description ; it is, moreover, omitted in the last European catalogue, and Reitter 
{1. c., page 389, foot note,) states that it is upknown to him. 
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C. ATEATULUM, Eeitter. 

Very like C. ferrugineunij but quite black, anleuneD black, with the apex of the 
last joint pitchy ; elongate, parallel-sided, depressed; thorax longer than broad, 
parallel-sided, with a slight prorainence or siniiation on each side-margin just at be¬ 
ginning of posterior third ; this is not very marked, and is not so distinct in the 
actual specimen as in Roitter’s plate (1. c.) : the elytra are oblong, with two indistinct, 
broad impressions towards base, with rather deep punctured striee, which are continued 
to apex or nearly to apex ; legs bhu'k. Long., 2 mm. 

Under beech-bark : two male specimens found by Herr Eeitter in 
North-east TTnngary, in a mountainous district. 

C. FEEEUGINEUM, Stcph. {angustatum, Er.). 

Rufo-ferruginous, oblong, parallel-sided ; smaller and narrower than C.histeraides 
to light specimens of which species it bears a considerable resemblance : thorax 
Hither strongly punctured, thickly at sides, less thickly on disc, in male a little longer 
than broad, very slightly widened in front, in female evidently longer than broad, 
parallel-sided, basal impressions distinct but not large: elytra with sides a little 
rounded, with rather strong punctured strieo, which, at sides, are more or less 
evanescent towards apex, first interstice next suture with a row of very fine punc¬ 
tures : sutural stria evidently deepened at apex. Long., 2~2i mm. 

Coni moil throughout North and middle Eurojie under bark of all 
kinds of deciduous trees, (‘specially beeches : local in England, but 
widely distributed. Cobluini Park, Kent, New Eorest, Dean Forest, 
Cannock Chase, &c. ; Scotland, Eannoch, Aviemore, &c. 

C. IMPEESSUM, Er. 

Exceedingly like the preceding but a little more depressed and broader, with the 
thorax especially broader, being almost quadrate in the male, and quadrate in the 
female ; in the former sex it is slightly transverse, and has the sides feebly dilated 
and rounded in front; the basal impressions are much larger, and the striae of the 
elytra are markedly stronger ; they become feebler behind but reach the apex, or very 
nearly so ; the sutural stria is evidently deepened at apex. Long., 2-2i mm. 

A rare species in central and southern Europe : it docs not appa¬ 
rently occur in Britain ; it appears, however, to vary as regards size 
of basal impressions, &c., and I have a variety, from the Morea, in 
which these impressions are quite small as compared with the type- 
form ; I have seen specimens from Aviemore and the Dean Forest 
which are somewhat intermediate forms, but I have never seen a 
typical British specimen of impressum,dii:idi would refer these specimens 
to ferrugineum : there is so much difficulty attached to these last three 
species of the genus, that it is only on quite typical forms that a 
species should be introduced as indigenous. 

G 2 
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C. DEPLANATUM, Gyll. 

Closely allicrl to C. ferrugineuniy but rather smaller and more depressed j it is 
the flattest spc'cies of all that have been described : in the male the thorax is 
evidently, although gradually, narrowed towards base, in the female the sides are 
almost straight, in both sexes it is longer than broad ; the basal impressions are very 
small, and often only indicated by a very narrow fovea at base, which sometimes is 
almost absent; this point will distinguish it from both the preceding : the striae of 
the elytra are moderate and reach apex ; the sutural stria is, however, not deeper at 
apex. Long., l|-2 mm. 

E;ire ; under bark of beech, aspen, and poplar, and, probably, 
other trees ; Central Europe. The species appears to be very rare in 
Britain ; T have only seen two or three examples, taken, I believe, by 
Ml*. Gorham in the New Forest; most of the specimens that stand 
under llu* name appear to be small varieties of ferrugineum. 

Tlie larva of C histeroides is described by Perris (Ann. Fr., 1853, 
p. 610) : it is elongate, somcwbat parallel, entirely white, with reddish 
head ; head dc'pressed, antennm four-jointed, first joint thick and short, 
second shorter and much narrower, third longer than the first two 
together, fourtli slender and very long, as long as all the rest united ; 
maxillary palpi three-jointed, last joint elongate; prothorax longer 
than either meso- or metathorax, both of which are longer than the 
abdominal segments, which are of equal lengths until the last, which 
is somewdiat developed, and has on the back two papillae, each furnished 
wdth a long hair; it is deeply emarginate behind, and the lobes of the 
emargination appear to be trifid at apex ; tarsi short and stout, three- 
jointed ; legs ciliate. The larva, according to M. Perris, lives in the 
galleries of Hylurgus piniperda of \vhich it destroys the larva ; it also 
occurs on other trees than pine trees under different circumstances. 

The following appears to be the true list of our British species: — 

C. histeroides, F. 

V. longicoUe, Reitter. 

C.fagi, Erie. 

forticorne, Muls. 

V. excavatum. 

C. ferrugineum, Steph. 
angustatum, Er. 

C. deplanatum, Byll. 

In conclusion, I must thank Dr. Sharp, Mr. Blatch, Mr. Champion, 
Mr. Gorham, and others, for lending me specimens ; altogether J have 
been enabled to examine some hundreds of British examples of the 
genus; among these are certain forms concerning which I still feel 
doubtful, but I believe they are all to be referred to one or other 
of the four species just mentioned. 

Lincoln : July 9/A, 1886. 
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NOTE ON SOME BRITISH COCCIDJ^ (No. 4). 

BY J. W. DOUGLAS, F.E.S. 

Lecanium alienum, n. sp. 

Eor three or four years past a house-fern {Aaplenium hulhiferum) 
has been infested with a Lecanium to that extent that the fronds have 
withered under the constant attacks of the individuals that, in all 
stages of life and overlaying each other, cover them constantly except 
in the winter months. 

When young the scales arc flat and yellowish, very like L. hesperidum at the 
same age ; at a later stage they mostly become faintly maculated. When full-grown 
they are, at the maximum, 3^ mm. long by 2f mm. broad at the widest part, forming 
a long oval much widened posteriorly, convex, pale greenish-yellow, the disc with 
fuscous, coarse, irregular reticulation, anteriorly and posteriorly forming wide, darker 
transverse patches or bauds, the meshes having rounded pale centres, but in the 
middle of the disc, on each side of a broad, dark longitudinal line, the ground¬ 
colour shows as a large pale patch, and similarly as two smaller spots aiiteriorly ; 
on the dark median line are usually 4—5 very minute yellow elevations in a row ; 
the prominent anal point above the fissure deeper yellowish ; the margin wide but 
scarcely flattened, with strong, black-dotted, transverse, parallel lines throughout. 
On the under-side the body of the insect is pale anteriorly, fuscous-black posteriorly ; 
the antennsB pale, of seven joints, of which the 3rd is the longest. The adult scales 
always cover oval yellow embryonic active larvec, so that the females are doubtless 
viviparous. When removed from the fronds and dried the adult scales become of a 
uniform pale brown, and the sides curve under, so that the form is changed. I have 
not found a male. 

In form this species is soincwliat like L acuminatum^ but 

that is only 2—3 mm. long, and appears to be without markings. 

It differs from L. angustatum, wliich is narrow throughout, 4—5 
mm. long by 2 mm. Woad, of a clear yellow colour (apparently without 
markings), smooth and very flat; whereas this is wide posteriorly, 
distinctly convex, and is marked as stated. 

It appears to resemble L. maculatmn, Sign., only in being elongate 
oval, but that is a more regular oval, and has a median series of 8 or 
9 brow^nish spots, which it is stated specially distinguish it from L. 
hesperidum. 

The reticulation seems to ally it to L. tessellatum, Sign., the form 
of which is given as broad-oval, much rounded posteriorly, and some- 
w^hat flattened, the colour is red-brown, the size 3^ mm. by 3 mm., 
and the surface exhibits throughout a design of marquetry of irregular 
fine lined pattern, without other marking; whereas in L. alienum the 
form is long-oval, convex, and the reticulation and markings are 
formed of strong, dotted, dark lines. 
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The form and character of these four species are well displayed 
in Signoret’s pi. xi, figs. 1—4. 

Lecanium hibebnaculorum, Boisd. 

This is described as rather more than 6 mm. in length, 3i mm. wide, and 3 mm. 
high, of a reddish-brown colour, globulous, forming more than a hemisphere; the 
surface with a somewhat regular punctuation of oTal pits with a clearer central 
point, without perceptibly widened margin. 

In February Mr. H. W. Bates sent to me from a fern in his 
greenhouse several scales of a Lecanium full of pink eggs. These 
scales agree in some respects with the foregoing description, but differ 
in the size being at most only 5x3x2 mm., in the form being broad, 
obtuse-oval, very convex, but not globulous, and in having 4—6 very 
minute, scarcely perceptible, distant tubercles in a line along the 
middle of the back. Dr. Signoret, however, who has seen some of the 
scales, is of opinion they must be referred to this species. 

In October last Mr. T. E. Billups sent me from a house-fern some 
scales in every respect like the foregoing, except that they are about 
half the size, and of the colour of cafe an lait. I judged they were 
the young form of L. hihernacuJorum, and Dr Sigiioret confirms this 
opinion. In May I received from Mr. P. Cameron of Sale, on various 
hothouse plants, fully grown and coloured scales, from which ihe 
minute tubercles above mentioned had quite disappeared. There 
seems to be just a possibility that the young form with the row of 
tubercles may indicate L. maculatum, Sign. 

Lecanium hemisph^ricum, Targ.-Tozz. 

The 9 scale is described as circular, hemispheric, the margin broadly flattened, 
red-brown and more or less shaded in the adult, 3i mm. long, 3 mm. broad, and 2 
inm. high. 

From a hothouse at Canterbury Mr. G. S. Saunders, in February, 
obtained on an orchid and a fern some scales which fairly agree with 
the above description, except that they are yellow-brown, the margin 
comparatively slight, and the size less, 3 mm. by 2\ mm. by ram. 

I submitted one of the scales to Dr. Signoret, and he coincides 
with me in thinking it is L. Jiemisplicericum in the young state. 

In April Mr. P. Cameron sent, on several hothouse plants from 
Sale, larger, darker, and more developed scales of this species, and the 
number of similar forms simultaneously cause me to doubt if there is 
any reason for Signoret’s query if L. hihernaculorum is only a large 
and redder form of X. hemisphcericum ; they seem to me to have very 
distinct characters, which, although they vary somewhat according to 
age, yet never have an identical aspect. 
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Lecanium ulmi, Linn. 

]n tbe “ Fauna Suecica,'* p. 26/), No. 1019, Linne first noted his 
Coccus ulmi campestris : “Habitat in ulmo campestri in the “ Sys- 
tema Naturso,” p. 740, No. 9, he repeats this without any description, 
refers to the F. S. No. 1019, and to Geoffr. Paris, 512, No. 7; this, 
however, should be 507, No. 8,* which is Geoffrey’s Chermes ulmi ro~ 
iundus, thus described :— 

“ II est rond, sph^rique, brun, dc la grosseur ot de la couleur des bayes de 
genifevre. II s’attache aux petites branches de rormo, qui quelquefois en sent si 
chargees, qu’elles rossemblent d, des grappes.” 

I find such brown J scales in May on elm bushes in several places 
in Lewisham, also ^ scales a week or two earlier from which I obtain 
the imago. 

Walker omits Lecanium ulmi from his “ List of British Hemiptera 
{Coccidcc) 1860, although Stephens had long previously included it 
in his “ Systematic Catalogue of British Insects,” ii, 368, 9993 (1829), 
as Coccus ulmi, Linn., giving a reference to Do Geer, v (should be vi), 
pi. 28, fig. 7. 

De Geer in his “ Memoires, vi, 436, thus writes:— 

“ Gallinsecte ovale blanche, h bandee transversales brunes, de Tornie. 

Coccus (ovatus ulmi) ovatus albusfusco transverse striatus, ulmi. 

Coccus ulmi campestris, ljimi.,Fsi>\xn.,¥jd. 2, 1:^0. 1019. Syst., Ed. 12, p. 740, 
No. 9. 

Chermes ulmi rotundus, Gooffr., Ins., Tom. i, p. 507, No. 8. Le Kermes do 
I’orme (pi. 28, fig. 7). 

Ces Gallinsectcs eont de figure ovale, un peu pointuc ^ Tun des bouts, que jc 
crois etre le derriere ; elles sont tres-convexes en dt'ssus, mais plates ou un peu 
concaves du c6t^ qui cst ^iplique sur la branche ; leur surface est polie, lisse ct un 
peu luisante. Elies sont blanches ct ornees dc bandes transversales brunes, do sorto 
qu’elles ne ressembleiit pas lual au ventre de quelques especes d’Araignees ; mais 
quelquefois on cn trouve do toutes brunes.” 

Now, it is in this country that tho wholly brown scales, mentionod 
as exceptional by De Geer, are tho only ones found, and the banded 
sort appear to be scarce elsewhere also, for Signoret says respecting 
them (Ess. Cochin., p. 263), “ Under the name of fasciatum Costa 
indicates a species figured by De Geer, pi. 28, figs. 7—10, which has 

* I follow Signorot and others in this. The want of a description by Linne makes his Coccus 
ulmi obscure, and the doubt as to his meaning is not lessened by hia reference to “ Geoffr. paris, 
612, No 7,” for there is no stich No 7. It is true that Geoffroy, at p 512, No. .‘i, has a “ Coccus 
ulmi, corpore fusco, serico albo," and a reference to “Reaumur, Ins., iv, t. 7, f. 1, 2, 6, 9, Le 
cochlnelle do rOrme,” yet this is not cited by any author but Schrank (Faun. Boic., 145, 1264) as 
the species intended by Linnd. Schrank’s Coccus ulmi is really the above Coccus {Gossyparia) 
ulmi. Gooffr., as is shown by his description and reference to Rdaumur iv, t. 7, f. 1—10; and it is 
worthy of note that Reaumur is not cited by Lmn6 for his C. ulmi. Fabriclus (E. S , iv, 226) cites 
for Coccus ulmi, Linn., “Geoffr,, 507, 8 ; De Geer, vi, 406, pi. 28. 7,” which refer to a Lecanium : but by 
his description “ Clypous rufescens margine villoso, albido,” he api)arcntly intends Coccus ulmi, 
Geoffr. I believe, therefore, that Limit’s Coccus ulmi is rightly a Lccaniuru, 
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transverse fascisB (described above). We think that this species is 
only a variety of ulmi, which is fasciated under certain circumstances, 
as we have taken the opportunity to remark respecting corni, &c., 
and which may be caused by an unhealthy condition, or by the insect 
not having been fecundated, or by other unknown circumstances.’^ I 
may, I think, add that this marking may exist only in the young stage 
of life, ill the same manner that maculation of the scale is frequently 
observed then in other species, and that it disappears when the insect 
becomes adult. 

Signoret (Ess. Cochin., p. 262) says of this species :— 

“The scale is chostnut-browii, round, hemispheric, very convex, 7 mm. long by 
6 wide and high, appearing smooth under a lens, but under the microscope showing 
the punctuation and tesselution of L. pyri, corni, tilia^ and others. 

“ This species, very near to those described above, is distinguished by having 
seven joints in the antcnncp, the 3rd hairless, very long, as long as the 4th, 5th, and 
6th together, these throe and the 7th very short and nearly equal ; the legs stout, 
the tarsus one time shorter than the tibia, the claw strong, the digitulcs very short 
and slender, those of the claw not extending beyond it; the anal lobes with four 
hairs on the outer and two on the inner side, the genital ring with eight hairs. 

“ The male is small, yellow; antennse of six joints, of which the 4th is the 
longest, the others diminishing consecutively to the 10th, which is very short, and 
has two knobbed hairs larger than the others. The pigmentary circle has ten eyes, 
four large and six small, or ocelli. The thorax has a broad, brown, transverse band. 
The abdomen a little less broad, diminishes to its extremity, wliieh has the two 
ordinary long filaments, and the stylet which is as long as the abdomen ; the last 
segment has tw’o small tubercles near the insertion of the filaments. The elytra are 
transparent, with a tint a little shaded towards the margin. The halteres are stout, 
and have two filaments at the extremity. The legs are very long and pubescent; 
the tarsi one-fifth of the length of the tibia.” 

I thought it desirable to transcribe the foregoing description, not 
only as a definition of the species, but in order to show the nature 
and the minuteness of the characters ndied upon for specific dis¬ 
tinctions in this genus. 

Lecanium alni, Modeer. 

In the “ Gotheborgska Vetenskaps Handlingar,” i, 23 (1778), 
Modeer described a Coccus alni thus : “ Female oblong-ovate, convex, 
light brown-reddish, without wool or farinose matter (utan ull eller 
deft) ; on the angles or axils of branches of alder trees.” 

On the 24th December last, at Lewisham, on an alder tree (Alnus 
glutinosa) growing by the side of a pond, I found such scales as these, 
evidently a Lecanium ; of course they were of the previous season 
and were discoloured, but 1 made a mental note that in the spring I 
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would go again and get some scales of the male, but in April when I 
visited the place, I found to my disgust, that it had been appropriated 
for building purposes, the water had been drained off, the trees were 
dead, and there were no scales. It was not until June 9th that I 
succeeded in finding some ? scales of the Lecanium on an alder tree 
at Catford, and then it was too late to obtain male scales. 

There can be no doubt that this is the Lecanium alni of Modeer; 
the special mention of the absence of w'ool or farinosity shows clearly 
that it cannot belong to the genus Gossyparia^ as Signoret puts it 
(Ess. Cochin., 319). Whether the species the Coccus 
as I think is probable, is to be proved ; Lecaniumi alni, Modeer, is 
given without any synonym by Walker in his list of British species. 
Coccus alni, Schrank, Fauna Boica, 144, 159, may well be Modeer’s 
species, though it is not cited. De Geer does not notice the 
Coccus alni of Modeer, but he remarks with reference to the scales 
he found on willow ((7. rotundus salicis, Do G.), that he found some 
quite similar to them on alder, and he considered them to be of the 
same species (Mem., T. vi, p. 442). 

PULVINAEIA CAMELLICOLA, Sign. 

On January 29th last Mr. Parfilt sent me from a greenhouse at 
Exeter a leaf of camellia on the under-side of which w^ere several 
yellowish, extremely flat, oval scales, but two of them had a slightly 
raised brownish line down the middle. They were so like the scales 
of L. hesperidum that I deemed they were that species, which is found 
on many different plants ; and having pinned down the leaf so as to 
prevent its warping, 1 put them in a box on one side. Looking at the 
leaf on February 2?rd I saw that all the scales except two had dried 
and become loose. Of the two one remained fixed, and underneath 
was a developed male, dead and adherent to the scale ; the other scale 
had disappeared, and in its place was a white, slightly convex, smooth, 
shining scale, which, when I attempted to raise it with a needle, broke 
and disclosed a male imago alive. The head, eyes, antennse, thorax, 
legs, and abdomen were wholly yolk-yellow, the antennae thickly set 
with short projecting hairs, the two anal filaments snow-white, the 
broad wings smoke-white, sub-opaque, the costal area and also the 
adjacent ordinary nerve faintly tinged with pink. 

The male of L. hesperidum, and indeed of all the species of that 
group, being entirely unknown (excepting the very ambiguous X. 
lauri, Boisd.), I hesitated as to the name ; since then I am con¬ 
vinced that this is the male of Pulvinaria camellicola, Sign., the 
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description thereof agreeing exactly with my example ; and I am the 
more induced to this belief that in April Mr. P. Cameron of Sale sent 
me, on a camellia leaf, two ovisacs of P. camellicola^ ? {c.f. vol. xxii, 
p. 159), to one of which the yellowish scale remained attached, and 
with them a white scale of the male, precisely like that from which 
the male insect had emerged in February, but the perfect insect did 
not now come out, having died in situ, Signoret says that the scale 
of P. camellicola greatly resembles that of L. hesperidum, but the 
female of the latter species is viviparous, and so has no ovisac internal 
or external of the scale. 

On May 18th, though too late for male scales, I found several 
female scales still attached to the peculiar, long, white ovisacs, forming 
conspicuous objects on the under-side of leaves of camellias, at Mr. 
Staiiiton’s ; so the species does not seem to be uncommon. 

8, Beaufort Q-ardens, Lewisham : 

Jul^ lOih, 1886. 


CATEREMJSA TEREBRELLA, ZK.; A PRYCID NEW TO THE 
BRITISH LIST. 

BY LOUD WAL8INGHAM, M.A., F.L.8., &c. 

Phycita tebebrella, Zincken. 

Germar & Zincken, Magazin d’Entomologie, iii, B. S., 162, No. 33. 

This species is No. 598, p. 229, in Staudinger and Wocke’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Lepidoptera of Europe, and is well figured by Herrich- 
Schaffer, vol. iv, fig. 199, under the name of Mi/elois terebrella, 
Treitschke, who places it in the genus Phycis, quotes a good descrip¬ 
tion of its habits in the larval stage, on the authority of Von Tischer. 

On the 26th of July I observed, near the garden here, some 
small aborted cones on a well-grown tree of Abies Douglasii. These 
cones usually formed part of a group of three or four, the others 
being fully developed. They were from an inch to an inch and a half 
in length, and had apparently become dried up and shrivelled before 
the formation of the seeds or the growth of the woody scales. The 
first I examined contained a living pupa, which was unfortunately 
crushed : in the second I found a larva, and, as I immediately recog¬ 
nised that its habits differed from those of Nepliopterycc decuviella^ 
Hb. {abietella^ S. V.), I collected as many as I could find, and within 
the next two days specimens of a Phycid^ obviously new to the 
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British list, appeared from amongst them. I at once sent one of these 
to my friend Mons. Emile Eagonot, whose Revision of the British 
species of Fhycitidce and Galleridcd appeared in the last volume of the 
Ent. Mo. Mag. I quote the following from his answer to my letter: 

“ It is the Euzophera terehrella^ Zk., of our list, but the insect has been sepa¬ 
rated by Meyrick from the true genus EuzopTtera, because veins 4 and 6 are from a 
point, whilst in pinguis they are forked. Mr. Meyrick created the genus Cateremna for 
terehrella and an allied Australian species which I have not seen. The larva of 
terehrella has been described by Yon Tischer in Treitschke, and he mentions that 
the cones are aborted. Zeller (Isis, 1848, p. 663) also distinguishes it from another 
cone-feeder, Dioryctria decuriella, Hb. (abietella, W. Y.). It is an interesting but 
rather dangerous novelty for the British fauna.” 

Abies Douglasii, a native of California, has, like other introduced 
firs and pines near it, been raised from seed, and the particular tree 
on which this interesting species occurs is one of luxuriant growth 
about 30 or 35 years old. The spot on which it grows has long been 
my favourite collecting ground, and has been searched for Lepidoptera, 
in July and August especially, for the last 23 years with few excep¬ 
tions, probably several times in every season. I can scarcely believe 
that the species could have been overlooked had it occurred in any 
abundance in the course of at least the last ten years. Other trees 
of the same species are found at about half a mile from this spot, but, 
although one or two aborted cones were present on one of them, no 
traces of this larva could be discovered. It is sufficiently evident 
that however destructive the habits of this insect may be elsewhere, 
it has not yet become a source of danger to fir trees in this country. 

For those who hj^e not access to the German works the following 
description may be found useful:— 

Antennce brownish-fuscous. 

Head and palpi greyish-fuscous, the base of the haustellum white. 

Thorax and fore-wings brownish-fuscous, interspersed with whitish scales. The 
most conspicuous markings being an oblique narrow fascia about one-third from the 
base of the wing, tending outwards to the dorsal margin. This fascia is angulated 
outwards on the fold and inwards below it. Commencing about the middle of the 
costa is a conspicuous white patch, which reaches half across the wing, and contains 
two fuscous spots, the one at its lower edge, the other immediately above it. Below 
this patch a few white scales are scattered across the wing towards the dorsal margin. 
Beyond, but separated from it by a brownish-fuscous interspace, less wide than that 
following the first fascia, is a narrow, waved, white, transverse streak, angulated in¬ 
wards below the costa, the angle pointing to the upper spot in the white patch, 
angulated outwards slightly above the middle, and again inwards immediately above 
the anal angle. Along the apical margin is a row of six or seven brownish-fuscous 
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spots separated by whitish scales. Fringes grey. On the under-side of the fore¬ 
wings a pale costal spot indicates the upper end of the white wared outer line. 

Hind-wings shining grey. 

Abdomen slightly darker than the hind-wings, anal tuft pale ochreous. 

This description is taken from two males, of which the expanse 
of the wings is 8 lines. I have received from Mons. Eagonot a speci¬ 
men of the female from Germany, in which the expanse of the fore- 
wings is 10 lines. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to prove whether the larvae 
collected in some of the aborted cones in which this Fhycid has been 
bred are really those of the same species, but I think there can be 
little -doubt of this, and, in any case, there should be no difficulty in 
verifying the fact in due time. Several empty pupa cases have been 
found enclosed in a light silken web surrounding the hollow interior 
of the aborted cones, 

A description of a larva which is now feeding should be easily 
recognised:— 

Head pale brown. 

Second segment with an undivided plate or shield slightly paler than the head j 
the anterior edge straight, posterior edge convex. On each side of the shield on the 
same segment is a small reniform chitinous spot. 

The remaining segments semi-transparent, greyish-white. The dorsal vessel 
dark grey. The 3rd and 4th segments are traversed by a transverse line of very pale 
brown slightly tuberculated spots, three on each side of the centre, each of those 
spots bearing a single delicate whitish hair. The penultimate segment with three 
small, pale brown, chitinous spots, the middle one being the largest. The last 
segment is almost completely covered above by a circular chitinous plate of a 
brownish colour. Segments 5 to 11 have each four slightly tuberculated spots, ar¬ 
ranged in the form of a square above, with two more at each side, one beneath the 
other, opposite to the centre of the segment. 

Length, about 4i lines, W'hen apparently about half-grown. 

All the spots are very pale brown, each bearing a single hair. 

Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk : 

August Ist, 1886. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have taken a fine female of Ca- 
teremna terehrella^ Zk., flying among common spruce firs, at a distance 
from the place where I found the larvee. I have also found traces in 
aborted cones on common spruce, of a larva feeding in the same 
manner as those on Abies Douglasii. I am inclined to believe that (7. 
terehrella will be found to be widely distributed, and by no means 
uncommon .—August 18^A, 1886. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF BEATEINUS {SILPHIDJE). 

BY OEOEGE LEWIS, F L.S. 

In the autumn of 1884,1 received from Yezo, through the medium 
of a Japanese collector I had sent in the previous spring to explore 
the district of the Ishikari River, a species of the genus Brathinus, 
and as the discovery adds another peculiar and interesting form to 
the list of insects whose congeners live in what are now, from a 
physical and geographical point of view, the most divergent of countries, 
viz., Japan and America, I think it well to offer an independent 
record of the capture to the Ent. Mo. Mag. Leconte has described 
in the Proc. Acad. Phil., vi, 1852, p. 157, two species of Brathinus, and 
these, with the Japanese species, are all that are known at present. 

Bhathinus oculatus, n, sp. 

Elongate, little convex, reddish-brown, smooth and shining. Antennae with the 
first seven and the 11th joints brown, 8th, 9th, and 10th white; palpi piceous; legs 
pale. Hoad transverse, black ; forehead concave; eyes large and prominent, coarsely 
granulate; neck inconspicuous ; thorax smooth, convex, rounded anteriorly, and 
somewhat elongate behind ; elytra very finely punctulate, in colour dark, with the 
suture narrowly, and lateral margins broadly, pale. Length, 4 mrn. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Sharp, I have before me examples 
of B. nitidus and varicornis, and the chief points of difference I see be¬ 
tween the three species are as follows : B. oculatus differs from nitidus 
in the three white joints of the antennae, much more transverse head 
and prominent eyes, and in the comparatively small and inconspicuous 
neck. From varicornis it differs in having three white joints of the 
antennae, instead of t^o, black head, in the place of brown, with more 
prominent eyes, and by the elytra being free of seta}. The setae of the 
elytra are a salient character in varicornis. 

I only possess five specimens of oculatus, and three are unfor¬ 
tunately in bad condition; in size it is intermediate between nitidus 
and varicornis, the last-named being the smallest. 

Wimbledon, London: 

June 1886. 


On the specific identity of Tephrosia crepuscularia, W. V., and biundularia, 
Esp .—Some time in the year 1878 my late kind correspondent Professor Zeller 
wrote as follows:—“ I wonder why Staudinger separates these ” {crepuscularia and 
biundularia), “ I deny their specific right, not allowing the time of appearance to 
prove it. With us both are together, and, moreover, a dark variety.At the same 
time he sent me dark grey specimens, with a challenge to pronounce as to which 
they belonged, which, however, I was quite unable to do. As I was at the time 
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closely engaged in other work, and living, moreover, in a district in which there was 
little opportunity of studying either form, the matter was deferred ; and recently 
it has been taken up by others, and some very interesting papers on the subject have 
been published, but I still think that a little remains to be said. 

As I understand it, the alleged distinction between the two species or forms 
consists in two points ;—The ground colour, which in crepuscularia is brownish, in 
hiundularia whitish ; and the time of appearance, which in - crepuscularia is from 
February to April, according to the season, in hiundularia May and June. A third 
point has been put forward, the double broodedness of crepuscularia as distinguished 
from the other, which is said to be single-brooded ; but this is a mistake. I have 
taken second brood specimens of both forms in July or August, in the south of 
Surrey, and have them now before me. It can hardly be necessary to point out that 
this is with very many species a mere question of latitude, species being single 
brooded in the north, or even in the midlands, which are double, or partially double 
brooded in the south of England. 

As we have these forms in the south then, crepuscularia —emerging generally in 
March or April—has the ground colour whitish, almost entirely obscured by lighter 
or darker brown dots, or by a brownish clouding towards the costal and hinder 
margins. The first line faintly indicated, brown, and accentuated generally by three 
black spots situated on nervures. Second line brown, with a black spot at every 
nervure, those in the middle being the most distinct. This lino has a duplicate in 
lighter brown just beyond it, and in this, opposite the two largo central spots, is a 
somewhat square, dark brown, blotch, sometimes conspicuous. Between the first 
and second lines is a faint brown central shade, darker at the costa, and having two 
black dots in the middle. Before the hind margin is a third line, broken and dis¬ 
connected, and having generally two dark brown or black spots above the middle. 
This line has also its duplicate nearer the margin, and there is a black dot in the 
space between the terminations of the nervures at the base of the cilia which are 
spotted with brown. Specimens are by no means uniform, but vary in the degree of 
intensity of all the brown markings, and to some extent in the number of black 
spots. 

Biundularia—emerging in the south, generally in May—may be described in 
precisely the same terms, except that the brown scales are very much fewer, and all 
the brown markings paler, so that the black spots are more noticeable, but it is quite 
impossible to find any reliable mark constituting a distinction between them. Every 
spot, shade, line, and blotch is placed precisely in the same position and proportion, 
and, under a lens of low power, even the dusting of brown scales differs in nothing 
but degree. 

In the hill districts of the midland and northern counties we come upon quite 
a different set of forms, but all, or nearly all, seem to agree in this one respect, that 
the tinge of warm fulvous-brown has disappeared, and is replaced by umber, or, 
more frequently, by various shades of grey, and in very many the grey becomes so 
dark as to obscure or even efface nearly all the normal markings. In this last case, 
however, a narrow space between two of the hindermost dark bands remains pale or 
even whitish, constituting a character never observable in the normal forms. These 
more northern specimens are generally a little smaller than those from the south, 
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and the costa is usually a little straighter, causing the fore-wings to be slightly nar¬ 
rower, so that there would actually be less diflSculty in finding characters to separate 
the midland hill-frequenting forms from those of the south of England, than in 
differentiating the two southern forms from each other as we have been in the habit 
of doing. Nobody, however, supposes that there is any ground for doing this, and 
a careful examination of the different midland forms seems to show that in their 
variations, according to times of emergence, they do not follow the southern rule. 
In my own recent visit to Staffordshire I took but one specimen—just out of pupa 
on June 11th—which, from its time of emergence, should have been hiundularia, but 
which actually agreed far better with crepuscularia^ only differing in the umbreous 
instead of fulvous character of the brown markings. On June 19th, the Rev. C. W. 
Thomewill, of Burton, also took a brown-lined specimen, very similar, and these 
two are the nearest to the southern crepuscularia of any midland specimens that I 
have seen. But previously to this, on May 29th, Mr. Thomewill had taken one 
whitish and two grey specimens—veritable hiundularia. Then again the specimens 
mentioned {ante, p. 41) as taken in Derbyshire in were dark grey with the 

whitish subterminal line, and others taken in the same place in June, are, some of 
them, precisely similar, while others vary, darker and paler, some being nearly as 
brown as the Staffordshire specimens. 

Many years ago I, with some difficulty, obtained eggs from specimens of hiun- 
duJaria taken at Haslemere, in order that Mr. Buckler might compare and 
ascertain their points of distinction from those of crepuscularia. Ihe larvse wore 
reared and figured, but Mr. Buckler was so little satisfied with the result that just 
before his lamented death he was desirous of again rearing both forms from the egg, 
in Ihe hope of finding characters previously overlooked—a most unlikely result. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems to me unreasonable to attempt 
to keep up the purely artificial distinction between these two forms. They should 
surely be united under the name of crepuscularia, W. Y. 

If we admit that these forms constitute but one species, wc are still confronted 
by the remarkable phenomenon, for which no reasonable explanation seems to present 
itself, that two races exist in the same localities, emerging at different periods, and 
presenting a constant difference in the shade of colour. We know that the hiundu¬ 
laria which emerge in May, are not the offspring of the April crepuscularia, and, 
as far as investigation has gone, wc find that the offspring of each form emerges at 
the same time as its parents, and presents the same characteristics—setting aside the 
few which feed up quickly and emerge the same season, and exhibit similar characters 
in a modified form. We have, in fact, a curious instance of dimorphism in both 
sexes.— Chas. Gr. Baerett, 68, Camberwell Grove, S.E.: Julp 22nd, 1886. 

Cidaria immanata : variety of the larva. —On August 25th, 1885, Mr. C. G. 
Barrett sent me from Belfast eggs of this species ; I kept them through the winter 
out-of-doors on growing moss in a flower pot, and at the end of March, 1886, 1 
found four larvae just hatched ; the rest died in the egg; the first of the four larvie 
spun up on 18th May, the last on 5th June ; the first moth appeared 11th June, the 
fourth 26th June; all through, these examples agreed with previous descriptions, 
except in one particular ; one of the larv® as it grew large showed a subspiracular 
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purplish-pink stripe ; this was not so deep in tint or so wide in extent as I haye 
often seen it in examples of russata^ still it was yery plain, and caused me some 
surprise, because it had never been before recorded in this species out of the large 
numbers of larvee which have been reared.—J. IIbllins, August lO^A, 1886. 

Papilio Machaon at Herne Bay. —A specimen of this butterfly in fair condition 
was captured by myself last week between Herne Bay and Whitstable ; a record of 
this may perhaps interest some of the Lepidopterists.— Martin Jacoby, Heme 
Bay ; August 16^A, 1886. 

Notes on the life-history of Scotosia undulata and llypsipetes impluviata ,— 
Scotosia Having found the larva of this species during the last two or 

three seasons, I am able to detail a little of its life-history, which, perhaps, is not 
generally known. The description of the larva given in the “ Manual,” though 
brief, is essentially correct. In consequence of the great beauty of single specimens, 
which I had from time to time casually bred, I was induced to make a special search 
for larv 80 in 1884, and I am glad to say the search was so far successful, that I 
managed to secure sufficient larvee to enable me to rear a nice series of about a score. 
Those who have not jet found the larvae where the species oecurs may do so with 
little trouble. At the end of August or beginning of September, according to the 
apparent lateness or earliness of the season, the larva is about one-third or more 
grown, and is then to be found feeding in a silken web on the upper surface of leaves 
of sallow. It feeds within this network, and only quits it when the leaf is nearly 
consumed, nothing but the principal veins, the midrib, and petiole or leaf-stalk being 
left. Sometimes, and, indeed, most frequently, immediately after a meal it fills up 
the space occupied by the portion of the leaf just consumed with silken webs. 
Several leaves are treated in this way, so that the larva is by no means difficult to 
find. As the larva advances in size, and invariably after the last moult, it is even 
easier to detect, as it then spins two or three leaves together. It now feeds princi¬ 
pally upon the apical portions of the leaves it has spun up, but, so far as I have 
observed, allows the end of its habitation to remain perfectly ojen. The larva is 
always sluggish, and is full-grown here about the middle of September, when it 
descends below the moss to the surface of the soil, where it constructs a cocoon of 
earth and silk, pupates and emerges at the end of the following June. 

Hypsipetes impluviata :—I have reason to believe that the larva of this species 
shows a decided preference for the withered leaves of alder, upon which it feeds. 
Probably it prepares its food by biting through or partially through the leaf-stalk, 
thus causing the leaf to decay.— Edward A. Atmobe, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: 
August 13^A, 1886. 

Note on the larva of Zelleria hepariella.—^hiXe searching for the larva of 
Oracilaria semifascia at Box Hill the beginning of this month, I noticed, by the side 
of the maple I was examining, a small ash tree, on one of the leaves of which was a 
white silky cocoon. Putting this into a tin box and continuing my search, I suc¬ 
ceeded, after some considerable time, in finding five more pupee and several larvee. 
Thinking it very probable they were the larvae of Z. hepariella I searched other ash 
trees in the vicinity, but although I looked very carefully no more were to be found j 
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I saw many leaves where they had been feeding, but all the larvae had disappeared, 
no doubt to pupate in some suitable place, so that I was evidently just too late for 
them. However, I had sufficient for my purpose, which was to try and breed 
them and so ascertain what they really were. They all spun up the next day, some 
on Ihe leaves and some among the rubbish at the bottom of the cage. They all made 
pure white cocoons very similar to those of a Swammerdamia. On the 17th of 
July the first imago appeared, a most beautiful deep orange coloured-specimen, and 
two more the following day. I was much pleased to see they were as I had ex* 
pected, Zelleria hepariella. 

The larvae are rather slender, tapering towards each end, of a light transparent 
green colour, with very dark dorsal line; head yellowish - brown ; legs yellow; 
extremely nervous and timid, dropping from the food at the slightest touch. They 
feed in the shoots, or tips of the leaves, drawing them together by a slight web and 
gnawing them into large holes ; they are full-fed the end of June, the imago appear¬ 
ing the middle of July.— Geo. Elisha, 122, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, N.; 
July 19^A, 188G. 


Ztelleria hepariella. —This insect was bred by me more than a third of a century 
ago, and it is only now that 1 begin to suspect where I obtained the cocoon whence 
the moth emerged on the 27th July, 1852. The fact that I had bred the species 
was noted by me in the “ Entomologist’s Companion,” 2nd Edition, p. 60, and in the 
“ Insecta Britaimica; Lepidoptera Tineina,” p. 192, whore I remarked of the only 
three species of the genus then known {hepariella^ insignipennella and fasciapen^ 
nella) ; “ the larvae of none of them are known, though (to my shanie be it said) I 
have myself bred hepariella^ but have no recollection of the larva; in the cage in 
which I bred it was an a^/i-leaf, that had evidently heen eaten ; it emerged from its 
thick white cocoon on the 27th July, 1852 (the day on which Prof. Zeller finished 
his visit to England).” I also recorded this same event in the 11th vol. of the 
“ Jfatural History of the Tineina,” p. 94, but it always remained a mystery. 

Professor Zeller was 15 days in England in July, 1852, and was naturally eager 
to see as many of our colleoling localities as possible in the short time he was here; 
we went to Charlton sand-pit, to West Wickham Wood, to Mickleham and to 
Sanderstead. 

We were at Mickleham on the 18th July, and I have now no doubt the ash-leaf, 
with the white cocoon, which produced so unexpectedly Zelleria hepariella^ was 
picked then and there. 

Guided by Mr. Elisha’s experience, recorded above, a ray of light has dawned 
upon me, and the locality (hitherto a terra incognita) for my ash-leaf seems revealed. 

The cocoon may be compared either with that of a Swammerdamia or that of an 
Argyresthia ; in all the three genera the larvse spin thick white cocoons.—H. T. 
Stainton, Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E.: August lOthy 1886. 

Description of the larva of Oelechia cilella, Zell. —In the Ent. Mo. Mag. for 
February last (vol. xxii, p. 212) T recorded the breeding of Oelechia eilella, Z., in 
1870, from larvss collected full-fed on the Essex coast in the July of that year. I 
am now able to give some account of the young larva and its mode of feefling. 
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Early in Juno the unoxpandod flower buds of tlic common mallow were found 
to be tenanted by a very small white larva. A bagful of these buds was thereupon 
collected, and in a short space of time hundreds of minute larvae appeared, escaping 
by burrowing through the linen bag. A few, which were already full grown, and 
had spun up within the bag, were found to have been devoured by these hosts of 
voracious youngsters. At the beginning of July however, on revisiting the locality, 
I observed the full-fed larvse crawling about in numbers on the fences and walls; 
collected at this stage they soon pupated and produced the imago in due course. 

The young larva of vilella is white, with the usual spots small and indistinct; 
it. narrows off very rapidly towards the tail, but has the head and anterior segments 
remarkably broad. The head itself and the 2nd segment are shining black ; the 3rd 
segment is bright chestnut-red. As the larya approaches maturity, the ground-colour 
becomes pinkish, and when full-fed deep, dull pink, while the bright red of the 3rd 
segment fades, until it is scarcely perceptibly darker than the rest of the body. The 
spots are theii large and brownish. Feeding when young in the flowers and un¬ 
opened flower-buds, but afterwards in the unripe seeds of the mallow ; when full-fed 
leaving the food-plant and spinning up among rubbish in a slight, but strong, white 
cocoon. Before doing this, the larvae wander a long distance atid often ascend the 
walls of houses, wliere they apparently pupate inider the shelter of the eaves. In 
confinement I find they spin up readily in the inside of sheets of wool. The pupa 
is light brown, and, at first, very tender. As in many j)laecs the mallow plants are 
almost entirely stripped of flowers and seeds by the extraordinay multitude of 
feeding larv£B, this waiidering propensity observable in those about to pupate may 
bo duo to an instinctive desire to escape from the cannibal jaws of their still hungry 
juniors. The imago appears very sluggish, sitting close on the ground, and refusing 
to fly when disturbed. 

It may be worth while to note the points of similarity and difference between 
this species and malvella. The images are both of the same size and build, the same 
dull brown colour, the same sluggish retiring habits. Vilella may be distinguished 
by the small black spot near the base of the inner margin ; malrella by the dark 
fascia towards the apex. The larvap both feed on allied plants, and more or less in 
the same fashion, eating out the seeds ; but while vilella feeds in June and July, 
emerging in August, and hibernating as imago lays its eggs in spring, malvella feeds 
up in August and September, hibernates as larva in a cocoon, and then, after spin¬ 
ning a fresh cocoon in spring and pupating therein, emerges in July. The larva of 
malvella feeds in nature on Althaea officinalis, in gardens on hollyhocks {Althaea 
rosea) ; that of vilella attacks Malva sylvestris. 

I should add, that though occurring in the larval state in great profusion, 
Oelechm vilella yet appears to be very local. I can find it for about a mile along 
the coast, wherever the food-plant grows ; but beyond this distance, though the 
mallow is equally abundant, there is no trace of the larva.—W. Waeren, Cambridge: 
August 20th, 1886. 


Note on Miridius quadrivirgatus, Costa. —On July 16th, 1884, I found this 
species in great abundance by sweeping long grass and mixed herbage in a lane 
bordered by dykes at Deal; it appeared to be very local, about four square yards 
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being the limit; it, however, took flight with great rapidity. On the 3rd of this 
month I was surprised to sweep it up at Dover, in the mixed herbage at the side of 
a path leading through a corn field ; it, however, was not so common or so local as 
at Deal. Specimens occurred at a considerable distance from each other. Messrs. 
Douglas and Scott (British Hcrnip.-Heterop., p. 301) give the dwarf sallows at Deal 
as tlie habitat, but I have not found it near the sallows, and there are no dwarf 
sallows or any species of sallows on the dry chalky fields on the cliffs of Dover. Is 
it possible that they may be found on any low growing plant by the sea ?—C. G. 
Hall, Dover: August 1886. 

Oxygastra Curlisi^ Dale^ in Hampshire. —In the September number of this 
Magazine for 1878 (vol. xv, p. 92), I recorded the capture of six specimens of this 
dragon-fly on a heath lying to the north of Pokesdown, near Christchurch, Ilarap- 
shire. I visited the same locality in June, 1882, but saw no specimens of this 
species. On the 11th inst. I again visited this heath, and found four specimens, all 
males. The extremely local character of this species is evident from the fact that, 
except on the heath in question, I have never seen it alive, either in this neiglibour- 
hood or elsewhere in the United Kingdom ; nor has either Mr. Kemp-Welch or 
Mr. McKae, of this town, ever met with the species, although they are well 
acquainted with the district, and have collected in it for some years past insects of 
all Orders.—H. Goss, Bournemouth : July 28^4, 1886. 

The genus Jbilar in France. —In the first half of July in this year I was the 
guest of M. Ben^ Oberthiir, at his charming chalet at Vernet-les-Bains, in the 
Pyrenees Orientales. It was my first introduction to a district almost Spanish, both 
in productions and position. Ihe detailed results in Feuroptera I hope to publish 
hereafter. The 12th and 13th of the month were devoted to a long and sufficiently 
arduous excursion to Mount Canigou, near the summit of which we enjoyed (?) a 
few hours rest in a stone cabin. The descent was commenced at about 5 a.m. on the 
13th, and, in consequence ^ entomological vagaries (opposed to the steady marching 
of mere alpine climbers), Vornet was not reached till late in the afternoon, and one 
of us was very sleepy. At a locality known locally as the “Col du Cheval Mort,’* 
which is hot, arid, and argillaceous, 1 “ bottled ” a Neuropterous insect at rest on a 
leaf of Asclepias vinceioxicum. I did not recognise it, oven generically, at the time, 
but it proved to be a J Filar^ which I identify as F. meridionalisy Hagen, and of 
which I possess specimens from San Ildofonso (Old Castile) in Spain, given me by 
Mr. Albarda, a very interesting addition to the French fauna, and interesting, also, 
08 throwing light upon the geographical distribution of the genus Filar. I have 
been precise in narrating the circumstances of the capture j the habits of Filar are 
unknown. But my suspicions lie in the direction of the larva being parasitic in the 
nests of some insect, in consequence of the long and slender ovipositor of the 9 • 
This can 6nly be solved by local observation.— B. McLachlan, Lewisham, London : 
August lUh, 1886. 

Ascalaphus hispanicusy Ramhury in France. —This is another interesting addition 
to the French fauna. I did not meet with it myself, but a pair (J 9 ) wore taken 
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by M. ObertJiiir at quite the end of June, at St. Martin de Canigou (PprSnees 
Orientalos) in company with A. coccajm. The last-named species, and A. longicornis, 
are abundant near Vernet, but not together. Four species of true (restricted) 
Ascalaphus are now known to inhabit France, viz.:— A. coccajuSy longioornisy 
ictericus, and hiftpanicus, and as A. hosticus is known from Catalonia, its discovery in 
the Pyrenees Orientales may be looked upon as almost certain.—I d. 

Note on Phgllotreta melanay III.—Phyllotreta melana has been extremely de~ 
structive in tliis neighbourhood during the present year. I first noticed it towards 
the end of March, when a few specimens were resting upon the leaves of autumn- 
sown cabbages which had passed through the winter. To these it did little or no 
damage, as the plants were sufficiently large and strong to bid defiance to its attacks. 
But a fortnight or so later, when the first spring sowing of cabbages began to appear 
above the ground, the beetle increased greatly in numbers, and from that time until 
the day upon which I write, 1 have seldom passed through the garden without 
noticing it in abundance. 

The damage which it has caused has been very considerable ; throughout 
almost the whole of the surrounding district the first-sown cabbages, brocoli, and 
cauliflowers were more or less severely injured, and in some cases completely de¬ 
stroyed. In our own garden, perhaps some twenty plants survived out of eight or 
ten rows. Later on the seedling kale was attacked in a similar manner, the leaves 
being riddled as though a heavy charge of small shot had been fired through them, 
and successional sowings of other brassicas have also been greatly injured, although 
in a less degree. At the present moment the beetle is as abundant as ever, even 
upon hearting cabbages. 

With regard to PA. nenwrum, Curtis states that there may be five or six broods 
in a season. PA. melcBna, to judge by my own observations, seems to follow no rule 
upon the subject, hut breeds continuously, without reference to regularity. I do 
not think that I have once examined the infested plants without noticing a 
number of pairs in copuld j and certainly the beetle has never disappeared from the 
garden, even for a couple of days together. 

A professional gardener of some local celebrity tells me that the insect in question 
is also destructive to broad beans. This, however, I cannot believe. I have had beans 
and cabbages growing in alternate rows upon the same plot of ground, and a most 
careful search, repeated upon more than one occasion, has resulted in the discovery 
of two specimens only upon the former; and these, no doubt, were accidental visitors 
only, which had sprung from their food-plant at the vibration of an approaching 
footstep. And the leaves of the beans show no traces of the “ riddling which is 
so conspicuous in the cabbages. I rather fancy that the gardener in question, un¬ 
observant after the manner of his race, has confused the Phyllotreta with Sitones 
lineatus ; a strange mistake, perhaps, but one of far less magnitude than many 
which are prevalent among the agricultural classes. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary .to say, that only the young plants are seriously 
injured by the beetle j these, however, are frequently destroyed while still in the 
seed-leaf. At least one-third of the cabbages, kale, &c., sown in the garden this 
year have thus been killed, and I have reason to believe that others in the neighbour¬ 
hood have suffered more severely than myself. I do not think that PA. melana is 
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generally abundant; I have never taken it in any numbers elsewhere. But in this 
neighbourhood it is certainly by far the most plentiful and mischievous species of 
the genus.— Theodoee Wood, St. Peter’s, Kent; June %Sthy 1886. 

Langelandia anophthalmay Auhe, at St. Peter^s, Kent ; a species of Coleoptera 
new to Britain. —I have great pleasure in recording the capture of this most interest¬ 
ing addition to our Coleopterous fauna, having taken some twenty examples in the 
garden here from decaying seed-potatoes. I first mot with the insect, then quite 
unknown to me, in May, and am still taking it occasionally at the date of writing. 

It has been suggested to me that the beetle may possibly have been 
imported with foreign grown potatoes, and so be a semi-naturalized foreigner rather 
than an indigenous species. On making enquiries, I find that the seed in which the 
greater number of specimens have occurred came from Guernsey—a fact which 
seems rather to favour that supposition. But, on tlie other hand, I have taken 
several examples from potatoes raised by myself last year from English seed, and 
accidently left in the ground during the winter ; and, as the first of these occurred 
early in May, barely a month after the Guernsey seed was planted, and at a distance, 
moreover, of some twenty feet away, there can be little doubt that the beetle was 
present in the ground before the potatoes. 

Upon the Continent, Langelandia seems to be generally taken in buried logs, or 
beneath boards, &c., lying upon the ground. Du Val, in his “ Genera des coleopttires 
d’Europo,” says of itOn le trouve principalement sur les pieces de bois plantees 
dans le sol, ou sous les vieux tonneaux, les vieilles planches, &c., places depuis 
longtemps dans les jardins.” But I am convinced that it would bo found far more 
plentifully in decaying seed-potatoes if carefully searched for at the time of lifting 
the crop ; and it is more than probable that other captures of interest would be made 
at the same time. So far, I have taken in this manner three or four hundred 
specimens of Adelops, fifty or sixty of Anommatus, and twenty of Langelandia^ 
besides such species as Falagria thoracica and Oxgtelus insecatus in greater or less 
abundance. 

The most productive seed is that which is partly decayed only, and which is 
moist without being wet; potatoes reduced, as often happens, to a serai-liquid pulp 
will yield little or nothing. Great care, however, is always necessary in the examina¬ 
tion, for both Anommatus and Langelandia are exceedingly sluggish, and harmonize 
in colour so well with their surroundings that they might well be passed by unnoticed. 

In form and size Langelandia, although a member of the Lathridiidce, is very 
similar to Ditoma crenata, from which it can be at once distinguished by the three bold 
ridges which run longitudinally along the thorax and elytra, by the uniform dull 
reddish-brown colour, and by the total absence of eyes. It can scarcely be confounded 
with any other British species, and any collector fortunate enough to meet with the 
insect will find little difficulty in identifying his capture.— Id. : August \dth, 1886. 

On the British species of the genus Agenia, Schi6dte. —Hitherto our list of 
British Hymenoptera Aculeaia has included only two species of Ageniavfiih. banded 
wings, viz. : variegata, Linn., and hifasoiata, Fab., whereas on the continent two 
other species occur, hircana, Fab., and intermedia, Dahlb. Until quite lately, I 
never had any doubt as to our British species being correctly named, they were 
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easily distinguishable, the ? of hifasciata having the metathorax punctured, while 
that of var^egata was transversely rugose, but during last month, Mr. R. C. L. 
Perkins, of Sopworth, near Chippenham, captured several of an Agenia with 
punctate metathorax, of which he has sent me specimens, which certainly neither 
agree with the description given by Dahlbom or Thomson of hifasciata yXior with the 
? of that species which I possess myself, and from which I drew up the description 
in my synopsis. I think it is also certain that they are referable to hircana^ Fab., 
as described by Dahlbom and Thomson. The male may be known by the shape of 
the apical ventral segment of the abdomen, which is much compressed laterally, as 
in variegata, but looked at sideways is somewhat hatchet-shaped, its base depending 
almost perpendicularly from the level of the preceding segment. The $ may bo 
known by its shining metathorax, and its small size, which is rather less than that of 
variegaia. 

The question which arises now is, have we three species indigenous to this 
country, or only two; from what I can see, I am inclined to think that both 
Shuckard and Smith have described hircana under the name hifasciata. Dahlbom 
(Hym. Eur., i, p. 83) refers Shuckard’s hifasciata to his hircana^ without doubt, 
and, from the size given, and the mention of the shining metathorax, I have no 
doubt ho is right: and for the same reasons I believe that Smith’s hifasciata is 
referable to hircana also. 

If we thus dispose of hifasciata, of Shuckard and Smith, as a synonym of 
hircana, Fab., I am afraid the claim of the true hifasciata, Linn., to a place in our 
list will rest on my own single female: this specimen came from my father’s col¬ 
lection, and bears the small blue ticket, by which he always indicated his British 
specimens ; there is no note of locality, and in a general collection like his, where 
British, continental, and exotic species were all together in one arrangement, one 
cannot but foresee the possibility of a ticket being detached from the pin of an 
English specimen, and accidentally attached to another’s, perhaps of continental 
origin ; so that, although I much regret it, I think we must wait for further evi¬ 
dence to accept hifasciata as a British species, and be content- at present with 
hircana, Fab., = hifasciata. Shuck., Smith, and variegata, Linn. It is quite likely, 
however, that hifasciata may turn up, as it occurs in Sweden, in Germany, in 
Belgium, and in France.— Edwaed Saunders, St. Ann’s, Mason’s Hill, Bromley, 
Kent: July 12ith, 1886. 


iietiicujs. 

Fourth Report of the United States Entomological Commission. 
The Cotton Worm, together with a chapter on the Boll Worm. By Charles 
V. Riley, Ph.D.; Washington, Government Printing Office. Pp. xxxviii and 399; 
Appendices and Index, pp. 147, with numerous engravings, two maps, and 64 plates, 
8vo, 1885. 

That Prof. Riley is “ nothing if not thorough ” goes without saying. The 
Report is a masterly monograph, classifieational, bibliographical, anatomical, and agri¬ 
cultural. We might, from a reviewer’s point of view, complain of its bulk, but 
those specially interested must endeavour to apply themselves to the particular 
portion that concerns them. The “Cotton Worm” (which it appears should bear 
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the name Aletia stylina. Say) oceupies fifteen of the sixteen chapters, chap. 17 being 
devoted to the “ Boll Worm ” {Heliothis armigera; also a Cotton Worm) ; the 
Appendices mainly concern Reports from various assistants, and extend to Brazil, 
Contra! America, and the West Indies. Most of the chapters are from Prof. Riley’s 
own pen ; but chap. 5, devoted to anatomy, is by E. Burgess and C. S. Minot; chap. 
G, on “the Cotton Belt,” by Prof. E. A. Smith; and chaps. 11-13, on machinery, 
&c., devised for distributing destructive agents, are by Prof. W. S. Barnard, and the 
plates from 14 inclusive concern the same subject. The two folded maps are 
respectively explanatory of the physical conditions of the area occupied by cotton 
cultivation in the States, and of the proportion that cotton bears to other crops. 
The chapters treating on destructive agents, which are mostly “ Paris Green,” 
“ London Purple,” Kerosene, and Pyrethrum, should be consulted by all interested 
in Economic Entomology in all countries, and for nearly all crops. It is the 
duty of a physician to cure disease or to prolong life ; so also is it the duty of an 
economic entomologist to endeavour to save the crops of the agriculturist from attacks 
of insect-enemies. We leave the question of over-production to the consideration of 
the political economist. 

Second REroET on tue Injueious and otheb Insects of the State of New 
York. By J. A. Lintner, State Entomologist. Albany, 1885, 8vo, pp. 262. 

We like this Report. If less bulky than those issued for some others of the 
States it has the merit of clearness, and absence from a superfluity of red-tape 
matter of little interest to the general reader; nevertheless, the subjects treated upon 
are very numerous, so numerous that we cannot even mention them in a condensed 
form ; and all are treated upon in a practical, as well as in a scientific manner. The 
author is an unrelenting enemy of the English sparrow, which he condemns as being 
one cause of the increase of caterpillars, because it drives away the native birds that 
feed upon them, and does not perform that useful office itself. The illustrations are 
characteristic, but there is a coarseness about some of them. The index is very full. 
A useful feature is a reprint of a scarce paper by the late Asa Fitch who so long held 
the position of State Entomologist for New York. 

The Lkpidoptrra Dorsetshire, or a Catalogue of the Butterflies and 
Moths found in the County of Dorset. By C. W. Dale. Dorchester, Henry Ling; 
London, Triibner and Co. Pp. xiv and 90, 8vo, 1886. 

This is, probably, one of the most complete lists of its kind that exists, and so it 
should bo, the name of Dale having been so intimately connected with the Ento¬ 
mology of the County of Dorset for two generations, and for nearly the whole of the 
present century, and latterly the author has had valuable assistance from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge, the Rev. C. R. Digby, Mr. E. R. Bankes, &c. Taking the number 
of British species at 2095, 1302 are enumerated as having been found in the County^ 
a very large proportion. An appendix is devoted to notable species in other orders 
that have been recorded from the County, which is divided into six divisions on 
account of physical and other features. The short introduction is readable, but, 
perhaps, the first paragraph might have been advantageously omitted. The work is 
of antiquarian interest from an entomological point of view. We read that Papilio 
Machaon (formerly plentiful) has not been taken at Glanville’s Wootton since 1816 ; 
Apatura Iris not since 1840 ; Vanessa c-album not since 1816 ; Melitaa Artemis 
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not Binoo 1841; LyccBna Acis not since 1839 j and so on. The book is nicely got up, 
and is comparatively free from typographical errors. Probably no other County can 
boast of having possessed a resident entomologist who commenced his diary in 1808, 
and continued it until the day of his death in 1872 ; such was the case with the late 
Mr. J. C. Dale. 


Entomological Society of London, August Uh, 1886: Prof. J. 0. Westwood, 
M.A., F.L.S., Hon. Life-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— Lord Dormer, Mr. J. H. A. Jenner, 
Mr. James Edwards, Mr. Morris Young (formerly Subscribers), Mr. F. V. Theobald, 
of St. Loonards-on-Sea, Mr. E. A. Atmore, of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, and Mr. 
William Saunders, of London, Ontario, Canada, President of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario. 

Mr. Theodore Wood exhibited and made remarks on the following Coleoptera^ 
viz.:—An abnormal specimen of Apionpallipes (Kirby), with a tooth upon the right 
posterior femur; a series of Langelandia anophthalma (Aubd) from St. Peter’s, Kent, 
taken in decaying seed potatoes; a series of Adelops Wollastoni (Janson), and 
Anommatua \2-striatus (Mull.), also from decaying seed potatoes ; and a series of 
Barypeithea pellucidus (Boh.), from the sea-shore near Margate. Mr. Wood also 
exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Ellis, of Liverpool, a specimen of Apion annuUpea 
(Wenck.). 

Prof. Westwood exhibited five specimens of a species of Culex, supposed to be 
either C. cantana or C. lateralis, sent to him by Mr. Douglas, who had received them 
from the Kent Water Works, It was stated that they had been very numerous in 
July last, and that persons bitten by them had suffered from “terrible swellings.” 
Prof. Westwood also exhibited galls found inside an acorn at Cannes in January last. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a male and female of Cleptea nitidula (Latr.), taken in 
copuld in July last, at Benfleot, Essex, on the flowers of Reracleum sphondylium. He 
stated that it was probably the rarest of the twenty-two known species of British 
Chrysididca ; it had been recorded from the New Forest and from Suffolk. Prof. 
Westwood, the Rev. W. W. Fowler, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. Champion, made some 
remarks on the species. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler announced that a series of specimens of Homalium 
rugulipenne (Bye) had been received from Dr. Ellis, of Liverpool, for distribution 
amongst members of the Society. 

Mr. White exhibited a group of three specimens of Lucanus cervua, consisting 
of a female and two males. The female was in copula with one of the males, which, 
while so engaged, was attacked by the second male. 

Mr, E. A. Fitch read a paper, communicated by Mr. G. Bowdler Buckton, “ On 
the occurrence in Britain of some undescribed Aphides^ The paper was illus¬ 
trated by coloured drawings. 

Prof. Westwood read a paper “ On a tube-making Homopterous insect from 
Ceylon.” 

Mr. Theodore Wood read a paper “ On RrMcAw^-infested Beans.” A discussion 
ensued, in which Prof. Westwood, the Rev. W. W. Fowler, Messrs. Weir, Fitch, 
Trimen, and others took part.—H. Goss, Secretary. 
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SOME NEW FACTS CONCERNING SBISTALIS ' TEN AX, 

BY 0. R. OSTEN-SACKEN, Hon. F.E.S. 

In the Trans. Ent, Soc. Lond., 1884, p. 489,1 called attention 1o 
the sudden appearance of Eristalis tenax in all parts of the United 
States. Till 187*') this fly was not known to occur in North America; 
two years later it was common in Boston ; it is now called common ’’ 
and “very common” in local lists from Montreal, Canada (Caulfield, 
Can. Ent., 1884, p, 138), and Philadelphia (E. L. Keen, 1. c., p. 146), 
and it has been received from all parts of the United States, including 
California, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington Territory. 

Two explanations of this sudden invasion were possible (I quote 
from niy article) : “ E. tenax may have been imported from Europe in 
ships to one of the harbours of the Atlantic. But if this importation 
happened long ago, it would have been noticed earlier; if it has taken 
place recently,it leaves unexplained the almost simultaneous appearance 
of the fly in Georgia, Missouri, Illinois, and even on the Pacific coast. 
The other possible explanation is, that E. tenax,, like some other 
European species {Syrphus pyrastri, for instance), was indigenous on 
the western side of the continent only, and that it began to spread 
eastward since civilization in its westward progress came in contact 
with the area of its occurrence. . , , E. tenax may have reached 

Missouri and Illinois years ago without being noticed ; it attracted 
attention as soon as it appeared on the Atlantic coast, where Dipter- 
ologists could recognise it.” 

Soon after the publication of my paper, I came into possession of 
a fact which confirms the second of the two hypotheses, the immigra¬ 
tion of E. tenax from ^le west. The American Dipterologist, Dr. S. 
W. Williston, of New Haven, WTote me “that he had seen a specimen 
of E. tenax hidden among a lot of duplicates in Prof. Eiley’s collec¬ 
tion, bearing a label St. Louis, August, 1870 he added, “ that upon 
drawing Prot Eiley’s attention to the fly (which the latter did not 
previously know by name), he was assured that the species had long 
been familiar to him about outhouses in St. Louis.” 

The surprising rapidity with which E, tenax spread along the 
Atlantic coast soon after its first appearance renders it probable that 
it cannot have existed in St. Louis very long before 1870 ; otherwise, 
it would have reached the Atlantic sooner. We are thus driven to 
accept the following outline of its history. We know that it exists in 
Japan and Eastern Siberia; from there it must have immigrated into 
the North American Pacific coast, perhaps long ago. It did not spread 
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eastwards at once, because the necessary conditions for its existence 
were wanting on the immense plains it had to cross, just as the 
Colorado beetle lived in the Eocky Mountains on Solanum rostratuniy 
and did not spread eastwards until civilization brought the potato 
plant {Solanum tuberosum)^ and thus bridged over for that beetle the 
distance between its native mountains and the Atlantic coast. The 
condition which civilization brought and which favoured the rapid 
eastward progress of E. tenax consisted in the drains, sewers, and 
cesspools, those necessary concomitants of crowded centres, and the 
usual abodes of the larvae of Eristalis. 

If we accept this train of reasoning, and I do not see any escape 
from it, we must carry it further, and admit that E. tenax is a com¬ 
panion of civilization, and becomes common with its diffusion only. 
In early times, when there were no drains and cesspools, E. tenax 
must have been much less common. We have a parallel case in the 
gradual diffusion of Teichomyza fusea, which became common in cities 
with the introduction of certain modern improvements in cleanliness 
(compare its history in the paper by Dr. Laboulbene, Ann. Soc. Ent. 
Er., 1867, p. 33). 

At this point another, apparently very distinct subject, forces 
itself upon our attention. It is well know^n that the ancients believed 
that carcasses of dead animals (especially oxen) produced bees, Virgil, 
in the Georgies (iv, 285) speaks about it; even modern authors like 
Aldrovandi (De x4nim. Insectis, p. 58, edit. 1602) and Moufet (Theatr. 
Insect., p. 12, 1634) relate the most wonderful stories: “Aiunt ex 
horum cerebro gigni reges et duces, ex carnibus vero apum vulgus. 
Nascuntur item reges ex medulla spinsB, tamen ex cerebro nati pul- 
chritudine, magnitudine, prudentia et robore aliis antecellunt, etc.’* 
(Moufet, 1. c.*). Lion’s carcasses are also spoken of, and the passage 
in the Book of Judges xiv, 8, refers to a similar case: “And he 
(Samson) turned aside to see the carcass of the lion ; and behold, 
there was a sw'arm of bees in the body of the lion, and honey,” etc., 
the honey, of course, being a stretch of imagination. 

Now, in all these cases, what were mistaken for bees must have 
been species of Eristalis. Even nowadays E, tenax is frequently 
taken for a bee by non-entomologists. Such occurrences are less 
familiar to us than to our forefathers, because carcasses are not left 
lying about now as they were before. But a case in point has been 
observed by Zetterstedt in Lapland (Dipt. Scand., ii, p. 666). He saw 
Eristalis anfhophorinus swarming round the carcass of a sheep: “ Ad 
cadaver ovis putridissimum, aqua) stagnanti maximam partem immersum 

.* Chap, iii, “ De creatione, generatione, et propagatid&e Apum.” 
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odore foBtidissimum, individua 7 vel 8 feminea sono pipiente celerrime 
circumvolando congregantia et in cadaveris parte supra aquam elevata 
interdum sedentia die 16 Junii in Lapponia observavi, ova in cadavere 
sine dubio depositura.” The presence of a pool of putrid water is 
probably an indispensable condition for the development of the larvss 
in such cases. 

I do not know whether this explanation of the antique supersti¬ 
tion has been offered before. My friend, &eo. H. Bryan, Esq., B.A., 
in Cambridge, published it, upon my communication, in Science 
G-ossip, Nov., 1885, p. 242. 

As to the diffusion of U. tenax over the American continent, two 
principal results must be kept in view: first, that it took place overland^ 
and that this fly was not carried across the Atlantic during four cen¬ 
turies of intercourse (it will be interesting in this respect to watch 
whether it will ever be imported into distant islands, like New Zealand, 
St. Helena, <fec.) ; secondly, the incredible rapidity with which it spread 
over the Atlantic States, as soon as it found access to the conditions 
necessary for its larval existence. 

Heidelberg: Augutt, 1886. 


A LUMINOUS INSECT LARVA IN NEW ZEALAND. 

BY O. V. HUDSON. 

Referring to your request for further information on the luminous 
larva mentioned in Mr. E. Meyrick’s paper, which appeared in the 
April number of your Magazine {cf. Vol. xxii, p. 266), I have much 
pleasure in forwarding you a brief account of my observations on the 
insect, which, although not so exhaustive as might be desired in a case 
like this, are quite sufficient to corroborate your surmises at the 
conclusion of his paper. 

This larva, as Mr. Meyrick remarks, may be found in damp, over¬ 
grown gullies, where it is tolerably common, in fact, I have noticed as 
many as a dozen at a time, but never in such numbers as Mr. Meyrick 
alludes to ; indeed, such a sight would be absolutely dazzling, as the 
light from a single individual kept in a caterpillar-cage may be seen 
streaming out of the ventilators at a distance of several feet. When 
carefully examined with a pocket-lens, this light is found to proceed 
from a large glutinous knob situated at the posterior extremity of the 
larva, a fact I have verified by repeated investigations. The insect 

inhabits irregular cavities in the bank, where it hangs suspended in a 

1 2 
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glutinous web, which also appears to envelope its body, large quantities 
o£ sticky mucus being periodically shot out of the mouth and formed 
into threads as required, but I have never seen anything like a net 
extended in front of the insect, neither have I found flies or gnats 
detained in the webs, although I have examined a large number. At 
the back of this irregular chamber the larva constructs a small hole, 
into which it retreats with great rapidity when alarmed. With regard 
to its food, I am unable to speak with absolute certainty at present, but 
have little doubt that it consists of decaying vegetable matter. One in¬ 
dividual I kept alive for eight weeks w^as enclosed in a small jar of mud 
taken from its native bank and placed in a caterpillar-cage where no 
flies or other small insects could possibly be obtained; as, however, 
there were some small earthworms in the mud it might have subsisted 
on these; although I examined the insect nearly every night and 
morning, I never saw it eat anything. 

The light is not shown by any means regularly. On several 
occasions there was no light all the evening, and then a brilliant display 
at four or five o’clock in the morning, but I have not noticed any 
peculiar meteorological conditions to influence this. I do do not think 
Mr. Meyrick’s explanation of its use can be entertained, as I am sure 
every one who has attracted insects at night will know how inadequate 
such a minute point of light would be to fetch them from any distance. 
If I might bo allowed to suggest a use, I think it may often assist the 
larvae in escaping from enemies, as when disturbed they nearly always 
gleam very brilliantly for a few seconds afterwards, suddenly shutting 
off the light and retreating into the earth. Of the pupa-state I am 
quite ignorant, as I have only reared a single specimen, which I unfor¬ 
tunately did not observe while in that condition ; but, with respect to 
the imago, I may say with the fullest confidence that it has no manner 
of relationship to the StapJiylinidcB or indeed to any other Coleopterous 
family, being, in fact, a small “ gnat,” apparently one of the TipulidcBy 
and, as it is perhaps undescribed, I forward the specimen for 
examination by a systematic Dipterist. Why it has been regarded as 
Coleopterous I cannot understand, as it does not materially differ from 
numerous other Tipulidous larvae abounding in rotton wood, etc., 
throughout the country. 

Ghuznee Street, Wellington, N.Z.; 

July I5th, 1886. 

[Mr. Hudson is correct as to the systematic position of the insect 
he has forwarded. We submitted it to Baron Osten-Sacken, who 
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kindly informs us that it is a Limnobid of the genus Trimicra, O.-S. 
The genus is cosmopolitan; it has already been received from New 
Zealand. There is a notable discrepancy in the two accounts. Mr. 
Meyrick says the light proceeds from “ the back of the neck,” Mr. 
Hudson from the ^‘posterior extremity.” We earnestly ask for speci¬ 
mens of the larva preserved in alcohol, or mounted in balsam as a 
microscopic slide. In connection with luminous Diptera, we call at¬ 
tention to Baron Osten-Sacken’s notes in Ent. Mo. Mag., xv., p. 43.— 
Editors.] 

ON THE PEETTY NEW SPECIES OF QELECHIA (NANNODIA), 
ALLIED TO N^VIFERELLA (STIPELLA, HOBNEE), WHICH 
IS ATTACHED TO SILENE NUTANS. 

BY n. T. STAINTON, F.R.S. 

Most of my readers who have worked at all at the larvae of the 
Micro-Lepidoptera are familiar with the beautifully white blotch-mines 
in the leaves of Atriplex and Chenopodium^ caused by the larvae of 
OelecJiia (Nannodia) nceviferella, and those w^ho have bred that species 
know well how little can an idea of the species be formed by those 
who know it only from specimens captured on the wing. 

The insect is liable to considerable variation ; and a form which 
seems not uncommon in Germany, to which Hiibner gave the name 
of stipella^ is at a first glance so strikingly different, that it is hardly a 
subject for wonder that for long it was considered as a distinct species 
from the ordinary, more sober-looking form of neeviferella. Stipella 
differs from nceviferella in having a broad yellow fascia a little dis¬ 
tance from the bas% and a large yellow spot on the inner margin 
beyond the middle, and a large yellow spot beyond it just below the 
pale costal spot of nceviferella. 

Of this form I do not seem to possess any British representative, 
but, on the other hand, I have three specimens of neeviferella^ wdth the 
entire inner margin yellow from very near the base to the anal angle 
—of this form I have, so far, seen no representative amongst the 
specimens I have at various times received from the continent. 

A few years ago, my friend Herr Eppelsheim, of Griinstadt, in 
the Palatinate, met with a new species of Nannodia, to which Staud- 
inger has given the name of Eppehheimiy describing it in the Stettiner 
entom. Zeitung, 1885, p. 351; this insect so resembles the stipella 
form of nceviferella, that/1 felt at first doubtful whether it was not 
really that insect, but a closer examination, and a long series with 
which its discoverer so liberally provided me, satisfied me that it was 
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quite distinct from stipella, and a good species. Though furnished 
like ntipella with a broad yellow fascia and two large yellow spots, the 
form of the dorsal spot is much more contracted, and for this there is 
an evident reason, as its space is much more restricted, owing to its 
being preceded and followed by slender silvery fasciw (of these silvery 
fasciae we see no trace in sfipella) ; beyond the sub-costal spot are 
also a few silvery scales, but I cannot see in them another fascia. 
Staudinger also notices as a good character the whiter tips of the hind- 
marginal cilia. 

In striking contrast to naviferella, this new Nannodia does not 
seem liable to vary at all, unless it be in size. Nannodia Uppelsheimi 
feeds on Silene nutans (the Nottingham catchfly) in the leaves of 
which plant the larva mines conspicuous white blotches. The larvae 
of the first brood may be found in the middle of June, those of the 
second brood would probably occur in September. 

It is quite possible that if those who live where the Silene nutans 
occurs would search for this larva, they might have the pleasure of 
adding this pretty species to the British Fauna. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham: 

July Qth, 1886. 


NOTES ON HIMALAYAN LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY CAPT. A. GKAHAME-TOUNG. 

Arctia cajula, Staudinger.—As I was the discoverer of this insect, 
a few particulars supplementing Dr. Staudinger’s description (Vol. 
xxii, p. 268) may not be out of place. 

I captured three specimens at Koksur, in Lahoul, in August, 1868, 
and have found it more or less plentifully on each visit that I have 
paid to Lahoul. In 1884, I found it in great numbers on broken 
ground in front of the Koksur rest-house, 10,400 feet above the sea 
level. I could have captured several hundreds, had I been addicted 
to promiscuous slaughter; as it was, I captured some 60 or 70, which 
I forwarded to my correspondent. Captain Elwes, unfortunately there 
was only one female amongst them. 

Captain Elwes is in error as to its range and habitat. It is only 
found in the zone between 10,000 and 12,000 feet, indeed, its 
metropolis seems to be a space of 2 miles, between the village of 
Koksur, exactly 10,000 feet, and the rest-house, 10,400. Koksur is the 
most easterly village in Lahoul. Outside these limits only a few 
stragglers are very rarely to be met with. It seems confined to the 
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main valley, not occurring in any of the lateral ravines ; only on one 
occasion did I meet with A, cajula as high as 12,000, when I captured 
a solitary specimen on a grassy plateau, called Kanor Tunka, 17 miles 
east of Koksur, in August, 1874. It is diurnal in its habits, flying 
with an undulating flight, between the hours of 7 and 11 in the forenoon, 
when it drops down into the herbage. The high wind that springs up 
daily in Lahoul, and blows from noon till sunset, is probably the cause 
of this. 

The larva is abundant in July on dock and sorrel, it is a perfect 
miniature “ woolly-bear,” differing in no one respect, save size, from 
that of A. caja. 

When full fed it forms a loose cocoon by drawing two or three 
leaves together, and changes into a bright chestnut pupa. The imago 
emerges in from 12 to 14 days. The best time for it is from the 1st 
to the 20th August, when it begins to disappear. 

Larva of Aulocera Swaha .—I have during the present year, at last, 
after many years’ hunting, succeeded in discovering the larva of one of 
the Aulocerce — A. Swaha. I found it on the wild blue Iris the first 
week in August, at about 8000 feet in the upper Parbutti valley, 
Kulu. The larva seems black, but is so very thickly clothed with 
short bright yellow hairs, that it is almost impossible to see what its 
ground colour really is; head and legs black. It attaches itself to 
the centre of the leaf by the tail, and a bright yellow thread across 
the pupa, head upwards, like a Lycsenid. 

The pupa is shining olive-brown above, head, spines and tail, black, 
a white patch crossed by an irregular black band upon each side of the 
thorax, a circular y^ow spot on each shoulder, on each side of the 
dorsal segments is an irregular white mark. 

I am sending home a dead pupa for exhibition, but the colours, 
very vivid in the living pupa, fade rapidly upon the death of the insect. 

The imago emerges in a fortnight. 

For the benefit of such of your readers as may possess Marshall 
andDe Nic^ville’s “ Butterflies of India,”I make the following additions 
to our Kulu lists; at the time that Yol. 1 was published, I had not, 
for want of specimens, discriminated these species:— 

DANAlD.a:: Banias AgUa (one only). 

Satyeid.® : Orinoma DamariSy ZopHoessa Yamay Ehaphicera Satricus, 
Myoaleais JLepchay Callerehia Soanda. 

Kulu, Punjab: 

August 16^^, 1886. 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OF COJRDULllNA. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, P.R.8., &c. 

HeMICORDULIA riDELIS. 

(J . Abdomen, 35 mm. Posterior-wing, 34 mm. 

Wings hjaline, the' posterior rery slightly tinged with yellowish in the basal 
third ; neuration black, the costal vein black externally : pterostigma black, 2 mm.; 
7-8 ante-cubital and 6 post-cubital nervules in anterior-wings: membranule cinereous, 
slightly paler at base. 

Face entirely yellow (but the base of the labrum slightly olivaceous), labium 
and its lobes yellow j top of front, and vesicle, shining metallic-green, slightly 
chalybeous, bordered with brownish; occiput black. Thorax (much crushed) 
apparently for the most part yellowish above, but with broad median metallic-green 
bands (probably densely clothed with cinereous pubescence) ; sides metallic-green, 
varied with yellow (or vice versa). Abdomen nearly cylindrical, above bronzy- 
green (scarcely metallic), segments 8—10 black, the 10th slightly yellowish pos¬ 
teriorly : viewed laterally there is a large elongate brown spot on each segment, 
from 2 to 7, not reaching the posterior margin of the segments, and a vestige at the 
base of segment 8 ; beneath, the abdomen is almost wholly brownish-yellow, but 
with a broad blackish space at the posterior end of each segment. Legs black, the 
anterior femora wholly, and the intermediate outwardly, brownish : length of pos¬ 
terior tibiae, 6^ mm. 

Appendages wholly black. Superior appendages shorter (3 mm.) than segments 
9 and 10 combined; viewed from above, they converge in a triangular manner 
gradually from base to apex, slightly sinuate externally in the basal half, the apical 
half thickened, sub-cylindrical, the apex sub-obtuse: viewed laterally, they are 
cylindrical, curved and rather slender at the base, followed by a short broad triangu- 
lar tooth on the lower edge, after which they become thickened, the sub-obtuse apex 
slightly acuminate; they are clothed with short black hairs. Inferior appendage 
scarcely shorter than the superior, very elongately triangular, the apex obtuse and 
slightly curved upward. 

$ unknown. 

Hah. : Uvea, Loyalty Islands (near New Caledonia), 1 (J in my 
collection. 

This would appear to be in some respects intermediate between 
the groups of H. oceanica and H. amtralicB^ but more probably belongs 
to the latter group. The short triangular tooth on the lower edge of 
the superior appendages is a good character. The condition of the 
thorax in the type prevents exact description of the distribution of 
the pale and metallic colours, 

Teteagoneijeta canis. 

i . Abdomen, 34 mm. Posterior-wing, 32 mm. 

Wings hyaline, very faintly smoky: neuration black, the costal vein yellowish 
externally j pterostigma black, 2i mm.; 8 ante-cubital and 7 post-cubital nervules 
in anterior-wings. In the posterior-wings there is a small, furcate, basal, blackish- 
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fuscous spot, not extending to the first ante-cubital, and another small spot of 
similar colour below it, bordering the membranule, and continued outwardly on the 
two cross-nervules in the second series of anal cellules (in the specimen before me 
the triangles have a cross-nervule in both anterior-wings, and in the left posterior; 
it is empty in the right posterior) ; membranule whitish-cinereous. 

Head dingy-yellow j in the excision of the top of the front is a triangular 
black mark, extended, as a line, along the upper margins of the eyes (antennse 
black); the head is clothed with cinereous pilosity, especially dense on the vesicle, 
and on the occiput, where it forms a long erect fringe : back of head yellow, mar¬ 
gined with black, and with a dense whitish-cinereous fringe. Thorax pale olivaceous, 
very densely clothed with cinereous pilosity j the dorsal crest, a broad humeral 
band, and two lines on the sides, black or blackish, the space between the two lateral 
lines is yellow (in which is placed the black spiracle). Abdomen moderately 
depressed ; pale at the base, but there is a broad black dorsal band extending from 
the middle of the third segment to the apex, expanded at the posterior end of each 
segment, and leaving an elongate lateral brownish-yellow space on each segment, 
from 4 to 8 (the coloration of the ventral surface is nearly similar ; but the pale is 
more prominent and the dark more subdued) : on the 10th dorsal segment there is 
a central straight carina, on either side of which is a faint curved carina; the outer 
edge of this segment slightly excised. Legs black; the anterior pair yellowish up 
to near the end of the femur. 

Appendages black. The superior appendages (3 mm.) not quite so long as the 
9th and 10th segments combined : viewed above, they arc straight, convergent, and 
sub-cylindrical, but somewhat before the apex they dilate, and become almost two- 
branched, the inner branch forming a short triangular tooth, the outer being much 
longer, curved outwardly, and stout and obtuse at the apex, its inner edge excised : 
viewed from the side, these appendages are very straight, gradually thickened, with 
a triangular production or tooth near the middle of the lower edge j the apical por¬ 
tion in this position may he compared in form to a dog's (or wolf's) heady with long 
profile and short erect ears. Inferior appendage extending to the portion of the 
superior, where these latter become suddenly altered in form (yellowish internally 
above), rather broad, sligjttly curved upward, the apex broadly excised, leaving the 
outer angles very prominent. 

[ ? unknown to me, but I believe that both sexes exist in the collection of my 
friend Baron De Selys-Longchamps.] 

Hah. : Western North America (Washington Territorj, collected 
by the late H. K. Morrisori). In my collection. 

In general form, dense pubescence, &c., this quite agrees with 
the allied species. In the form of the spot on the top of the front it 
approaches cynosura, Say, and in the shape and extent of the dark 
spots at the base of the posterior-wings there is resemblance to 
spinigera^ Selys. The shape of the apical portion of the superior 
appendages, seen laterally, is such as (in the absence of figure) to have 
occasioned a familiar comparison, and it also suggested the specific 
name. 


Lewisham, London ; Augusty 1886. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE FEMALE 0¥ EURTBEBGMA NIGEOLINEATA, 

BY JOHN SCOTT. 

? . Undeveloped. Length, 1| line (Paris). 

White, after death changing to pale yellowish, with a brown streak down each 
side of the centre of the pronotum, scutellum and abdomen, much broader on the 
latter than on either of the former; margins of the abdomen black. 

Head: crown white or pale yellowish; basal foveee deep, anterior one very 
minute, all three brown coloured. Face convex, brown, palest down the centre. 
Antennae yellowish. Eyes dark brown. Pronotum white or pale yellowish, with a 
brown streak on each side of the centre, nearly in the middle of which is a small 
fovea. Scutellum white or pale yellowish, with a fine central keel, and a longitudinal 
brown streak on each side. Elytra abbreviated, transparent, reaching to a little 
beyond the base of the 3rd segment of the abdomen; entire marginal nerve whitish. 
Legs pale yellowish; apex of the third joint of tarsi and claws black. Abdomen 
white or pale yellowish, with a broad, longitudinal, pale brown band down each side 
of the centre; side-margins black, the pale intermediate space between the latter 
and the brown streaks with two diagonally-placed minute brown spots on each seg¬ 
ment ; viewed from behind the last segment with a black spot on each side. 

Being now for a time on tlie Solent, and finding it impossible to 
get to Fawlej in the New Forest, where I took the male of this fine 
species some years ago, as mentioned in this Magazine, vol. xii, p. 92, 
I lately made a few pilgrimages along the shore from where I am re¬ 
siding, and at last, after very hard work, had the pleasure of taking a 
single ? example not far from the mouth of the Southampton Water. 
Since then I have taken a male at the same place. 

July 1st, 1886. 


Lygaus equestris, L,, at Dover. —On the afternoon of September 7th, when out 
for a ramble on the cliffs in company with my friend Mr. J. J. Walker, I was fortu¬ 
nate enough to sweep up this beautiful bug. I at first thought I had taken Therapha 
hyoscyami ; Mr. Walker, who was close to me at the time and saw it in my net, 
thought the same, or else that it was something better. Upon returning home we 
compared it with the figure of Therapha hyoscyami in Douglas and Scott’s 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera, but found it did not agree either with the figure or with 
the description j nor did it with that in Mr. Saunders’ Synopsis. Noticing the 
conspicuous round white spot on the membrane, Mr. Walker suggested it might 
be Lygceus, and as I was writing to Mr. E. Saunders the next day, I mentioned the 
capture in my letter, with a slight description ; in answer to which Mr. Saunders 
said “ it sounded like Lygosus.*' Since then I have forwarded it to him for identifi¬ 
cation, and he has very kindly returned to me as the above species. 

Lygatus equestris, L., is in the List of British Heteroptera in the Entomologist’s 
Annual for 1861, p. 47, besides L. familiaris, Fab., and punctum. Fab. All three 
are also in the Reputed Species in Douglas and Scott’s Hemiptera. —0. Q*. Hall, 
Dover; September \2th, 1886. 
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Habitat of Miridius quadrivirgatus^ Costa.'^Mr. Hall’s query in Ent. Mo. 
Mag., vol. xxiii, p. 91, reminds me of my experience with the above insect. I have 
taken it frequently and not uncommonly at several places near Hastings, always by 
sweeping in grassy places, and never in connection with sallows of any kind. The 
spot in which it occurred most abundantly was a sloping field of no great extent, 
with a western aspect, about a mile from the sea, and overgrown with grasses and a 
considerable variety of other low herbage. The inseet is certainly not confined to 
the coast line, for I have taken it as far inland as Robertsbridge, about twelve miles 
from the sea.—E. A. Butler, Crouch Hill, N.: September 1886. 


Capture of Leptomorphus Walkeri^ Curt,^ a rare fly .—Yesterday I had the 
pleasure of taking a specimen of Leptomorphus Walkeri, one of the rarest and 
prettiest of our British Diptera. It is admirably figured by Curtis.—C. W. Dale, 
Q-lanville’s Wootton : September ll^A, 1886. 


Scybalicus longiusculus at Portland .—On July 2nd I had the pleasure of taking 
one of the above in the Isle of Portland; I also captured a couple of Polystichus 
vittatus at the Burning Cliff on May 24th. Hupithecia irriguata has been very 
scarce this season, but L. subciliata common.—I d. 


Notes on Adimonia tanaceti^L .—This beetle is common in a little moist meadow 
adjoining Maltby Wood, near Louth, Lincolnshire, where its larvae (black above and 
dark olive-green beneath) may be found plentifully feeding on the leaves of Scabiosa 
succisa. One one occasion I also saw them eating Centaurea nigra. On July 6th 
this year I took home some nearly full-fed larvae j one of them which I separated 
from the rest pupated on July 11th, and remained in that state eleven days. The 
larva, when about to pupate, retired to a chink in the earth at the bottom of the 
vessel in which it was kept, and surrounded itself with a slight cocoon of brown silk, 
to which small pieces of 6*rth were attached. The pupa is yellow, with a few short 
black hairs above; the antennso and wings lie immediately behind the first and 
second pair of legs, and their ends overwrap the third pair of legs. Two days before 
the imago emerged, the head, thorax and legs of the pupa darkened into grey.— 
H. Wallis Kew, Louth, Lincolnshire: September 2ndf 1866. 


Tenacity of life in Lucanus cervus .—A large d, caught on August 7th at 
Battersea Park was given to me, and was still living after ten minutes’ exposure to 
the densest fumes of sulphur I could create. I never knew of an insect existing so 
long in such an atmosphere. Another curious fact respecting it is, that after re¬ 
maining on the setting board nearly a fortnight, it almost fell to pieces on removal; 
this circumstance I can only attribute to some peculiar action of the sulphur fumes 
upon the beetle, and would recommend Entomologists to kill L. cervus for the future 
in boiling water. This insect is, I hear, common this year; I have received two 
from Battersea Park this month.—E. Bbunetti, 129, GroBvenor Park, Camberwell, 
S.E.; August lOthy 1886. 
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Odour from Creophilus maxillosus. —On catching in the house a specimen of 
this beetle last June, it exuded a thick white liquid which gaTe out an odour exactly 
resembling that of bananas. I do not know if this has been noted before.—I d. 

Sirex gigas ovipositing. —In the spring of this year a child denuded a branch 
of Deodara, of about six inches in diameter, of its bark on one side for a space of 
about three feet; the wood appears perfectly sound and is extremely hard. On the 
30th June one of my children came to me and said, “ Do come, I have got something 
really good on the fir tree.” On proceeding to the spot I found a fine female of 
Sirex gigas sitting on the bare spot of the Deodara branch ; expecting it would fly 
away, I put my hand out at once and took it by the wings, but found it adhered to 
the wood ; at first I supposed the tarsi were the source of the adhesion, but I found 
this was not the case, but that the borer of the ovipositor was engaged in the solid 
wood, and I believe an egg was laid, though I fear I thoughtlessly destroyed it in 
probing the hole with a pin to ascertain its depth ; this proved to be very slight, 
not more than a line. It seems extraordinary that such a solid piece of wood should 
be selected to receive the egg ; but the vitality of the branch is doubtless somewhat 
diminished in consequence of its denudation, so that the observation would seem on 
the whole to support the views of those who doubt whether xylophagous insects 
ever attack perfectly healthy and vigorous wood. — D. Shahp, Southampton: 
July 1886. 

Anisolahis maritima, Bonelli. —Numerous specimens of this earwig were cap¬ 
tured by Mr. T. J. Bold in September, 1856, at South Shields, under stones on the 
sand {vide Trans. Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. iv, 1858—60, pp. 55—6). 
It was then supposed to have been recently imported by shipping ; but no evidence 
of its having established itself in the country seems to have been given since. 
Would not some Entomologist of the district make search for this interesting 
species, and allow us to add it to our very meagre Orthopterous fauna ?— Eland 
Shaw, 13, Lanhill Eoad, London, W.: Septemhevy 1886. 

British Orthoptera. —If any Entomologist will give me well authenticated 
information of the recent occurrence in Britain of the following Orthopteroy I shall 
be greatly obliged: — Anisolahis maritimay Bon., (Edipoda oceruJescenSy Linn^, 
Psophus stridulus, Linn6, Decticus verrucivorusy Linn(^, (Ecanthus pellucensy Scop., 
Nemobius (AchetaJ sylvestrisy Fab.—I d. 


Deilephila euphofhice reported from Bowdon. —I have had a specimen of Deile- 
phila euphorbicR brought to me, which was caught at Bowdon this season j evidently 
the larva had fed near where it was found, at rest on the trunk of a tree. Both 
wings are crippled on the right side, it is otherwise perfect and in beautiful condi¬ 
tion.— Joseph Chappell, 29, Welbeck Street, Manchester : September Isty 1886. 

Habits of Phycis earbonariella {Salebria fused). —One of the most singular 
preferences known among small moths is that of Phycis earbonariella for burnt 
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places on heaths. A fire, lighted by accident, or for mischief, or sometimes to allow 
of the growth of young herbage, sweeps across a heath destroying everything (plants 
and insects) for hundreds of yards, and leaves a dreary waste of burnt dihris and 
charred sticks, and when the next autumn arrives, Phycis carhonariella deserts the 
living heather on which it surely must have fed and resorts in numbers to this burnt 
ground. I have certainly seen a hundred specimens on such a piece of ground in 
less than an hour, when the whole number disturbed from among living heather 
in an afternoon would not exceed four or five, and this on occasions when they flew 
quite freely, towering in the wildest manner. The resemblance of the moth to the 
charred sticks is wonderfully close, and its sagacity in choosing such a resting place 
would be equally surprising if it could only be satisfied to sit still, and not hurry 
away at the smallest alarm. 

The only satisfactory explanation appears to be that the creature has an acute 
sense of the fitness of things, and feeling that its black coat harmonizes but ill with 
anything that is living or growing, it congregates where the fire has reduced every¬ 
thing to the same carboniferous condition. This seems to be an unexpected applica¬ 
tion (by the moth) of the theory of natural selection, but as the normal condition 
of heaths can hardly be that of periodic burning, or can hardly have been so long 
enough to produce so important a modification in a moth, and as there are very few 
birds on these heaths, and none equal to inflicting serious damage on so active an 
insect, I can only suppose that a theory of individual ■preference is applicable in this 
case.—CnAS. Q-. Bareett, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: September, 1886. 


Food of Acidalm luteata.—lxi a pretty but very swampy dingle between two of 
the hills of Cannock Chase I found Acidalia luteata quite commonly. The dingle 
is of considerable length, but they are crowded together at its upper end among the 
last few alder trees, in which they rested, and about which they flew freely in the 
afternoon and evening. Possibly this crowding may have been caused by the wind, 
which blew strongly up the dingle day after day. The place was difficult to examine 
from its extreme wetness, b#t I think that I am safe in asserting that no maple 
whatever grew in the vicinity, and that alder must without doubt have been the food 
plant of the larvse. Mr. Hdl tells me that the moth is common in similar situations 
in Derbyshire, and Mrs. Fraser found it some years ago under the same conditions 
in one of the valleys in the Highlands of Perthshire. This habit of this very pretty 
species is probably well known in the north, but I do not remember to have seen it 
recorded. In the south and east its food plant is certainly the maple [Acer cam^ 
pestre). —Id. 

Probable food of Qelechia longicornis .—I saw this pretty insect alive for the 
first time in the beginning of Juno on Cannock Chase ; it was then just beginning 
to emerge, and was to bo found almost exclusively among Empetrum nigrum, from 
the tufts of which plant I secured many perfect and lovely specimens. Later in the 
month it was to be found occasionally in various parts of the heath where apparently 
there was no Empetrum, but these specimens were usually more or loss worn, while, 
during the whole month, the tufts of that plant would furnish fresh and perfect 
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speoimens, many of them females. My stay in the district was too sl^rt to allow of 
any search for the larva, but I have little doubt that it will be found to feed on the 
Empetrum. 

The beauty of the moth when alive is very striking, especially in the red and 
ashy-white varieties, and there is something extremely curious in their resemblance 
in form, attitude, and general appearance to the pretty PempelicB {suhornatellay 
dilutellay duid porphyrella)y species which cannot be expected to occur in the same 
district or at the same season, and to which this species is not in the smallest degree 
allied.—I d. 

Singular hahit of Hepialus hectus. —I have again noticed the very distinct and 
even powerful perfume of pine-apple given off by the male Hepialus hectusy and 
now think that it is connected with rather abnormal sexual habits in this species. 

One evening in June they commenced flying very early (about half-past eight 
o’clock) in broad daylight, and on capturing some males which were quite freshly 
out I noticed the perfume very distinctly. Presently, while watching two males 
oscillating in their peculiar manner in a little space enclosed by two or three bracken 
fronds, I saw a female flying along, when she entered the space, she^ew against one 
of the males, buzzed about a little, and then settled on one of the bracken fronds, 
where she hung with quivering wings. Instantly the male began to search for her, 
not apparently assisted at all by vision, but buzzing blindly up and down and around 
the spot until he came in contact with her quivering wings. 

This proceeding was so surprising that I watched further, and presently another 
female went through a similar performance, and then a third, the males in each case 
being within a very small space, regularly oscillating until discovered and interrupted. 
Yet the males were not plentiful at all, and bracken was of course very abundant, 
and the female coming from a distance, had apparently no reason for flying into the 
little space occupied by the males, unless, as seemed evident, drawn into that direc¬ 
tion by the scent. I certainly did not see any female past one of these oscillating 
specimens. 

A somewhat similar habit has been recorded in the case of Hepialus humuliy 
where also the female flew actually against the oscillating male ; and I feel no 
doubt that this curious reversal of the usual order of things takes place in each 
species in which the males, instead of flying in search of their partners, oscillate over 
a limited space.—I d. 


Leucania vitelUnay Sfo.y at Finchley. —I have occasionally collected in my garden 
here during the past summer. By netting I captured three A. ophiogrammay and 
at sugar, amongst numerous species, several T. suhtusa. About a fortnight ago I 
was so fortunate as to secure at sugar a fine ^ L. vitelUnay and since have taken two 
X gilvago. The occurrence of L. vitellina so far inland surprised me, as, so far as 
I remember, it has hitherto in this country been observed only on the coast.— 
W. T. Stubt, Cyprus Head, Finchley; Septembery 1886. 

Cidaria reticulata in North Wales. —While staying in North Wales last week 
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I gathered a quantity of Impatiens noli-me-tangere^ and upon opening the bag 
yesterday I found a full-fed larva of this rare species ; also a couple of Plusia larvse 
(small), which I think must be P. hractea. I shall no doubt find more larvae when 
I carefully search the plant.—E. Q-. Meek, 66, Brompton Road, London, S.W. : 
September 3rd, 1886. 


Occurrence in West Sussex of Cosmopteryx Schmidiellay Frey, a species new 
to Britain. —So far as I know, none of the beautiful moths of the genus Cosmop¬ 
teryx have as yet been recorded from Mr. H. C. Watson’s vice-county of West 
Sussex, although the food-plants of all the known British species occur therein 
abundantly. It is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that I am able to an¬ 
nounce the finding of C. Schmidiella in the larval state in some numbers last week 
a few miles from Worthing. The insect seems to frequent plants of Vida sepium 
growing in low damp hedgerows. When the larvee are scarce they feed chiefly in 
the lower leaves of the plant; when they are numerous they attack also the upper 
ones. It appears that even when the insect occurs somewhat freely, it is very local 
in its distribution, and that one may search a quantity of the vetch before meeting 
with any success. 

A full life-history of the species has been published by Mr. Stainton (Nat. Hist. 
Tin., xii, 3U), and he has also kindly told me that there is no doubt as to the 
identity of my larvae.—W. H. B. Fletcher, Fairlawn, Worthing: Sept. 16th, 1886. 


On the specific distinctness of Tephrosia crepuscularia, W. V., and hiundularia, 
Fsp. —With every respect for the great discrimination and good judgment of Mr. 
Barrett, I must demur to the conclusions at which he arrives respecting these two 
insects. He appears to me to roly too much on the difiiculty of naming an extreme 
form of either species, and to take too little notice of the marked natural differences 
between them. To put the case briefly, crepuscularia emerges in March or April, 
hiundularia in May or June. They are very similar in colour and markings, but 
crepuscularia is brownei^han its near relative, and can be distinguished by that 
character, which is tolerably constant. The offspring of both insects in favourable 
seasons or localities feed up and emerge the same year, or part of the brood does. 
This second brood, in both species, presents the same characteristics as the first, 
slightly modified only as is usual in second appearances. Both vary more or less in 
intensity of colour, pale crepuscularia approaching normal hiundularia, dark 
hiundularia approaching normal crepuscularia. Extreme forms of both occur 
that may be said to overlap the other, rendering the identification of a single 
abnormal specimen rather difficult. But selected specimens, or the series found 
in the best cabinets are no true basis for argument, and conclusions founded 
on such an illustration are likely to be erroneous. To arrive at a correct conclusion, 
series should be examined as they occur in nature ; those occurring at one time and 
place being put together and compared with others taken at another time or place, 
or both. Mr. Barrett lays stress on the fact that he could not name some specimens 
sent him by Professor Zeller, but these specimens were selected as a puzzle, and it is 
clear from the quotation given that Zeller himself could separate the two forms, 
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though he did not believe them distinct. Had he sent a fair series as they were taken, 
including these puzzling specimens among their congeners, I am tolerably certain Mr. 
Barrett would have had no difficulty in the matter. 

Can any one name with certainty an odd specimen of A. psi and tridensy of C. 
alsines or blanda, without comparison of others ? Yet with a fair series to examine 
and compare, there is no great difficulty with either. No one supposes that because 
of the difficulty of naming an isolated example of one of these insects that the 
species are identical, though they may occur at the same time and place. How much 
less reason then for fusing crepuscularia and hiundulariay when they actually occur 
at different periods of the year, and are known not to be two broods of the same 
insect. The difficulty with the larvae is not greater than obtains with some of the 
ZygcBTice, and the perfect insects of these are so puzzling that probably no two Lepi- 
dopterists agree precisely as to the number of species they recognise. Here (county 
Durham), which I suppose Mr. Barrett would call a northern locality, we get 
biundularia in May and June. They are always of the normal form, typical 
hiundularia, I have more than once reared it from the egg, and never got any departure 
from the type. Yet this is a district where dark varieties of many species occur not 
uncommonly. Mr. Barrett concludes that it is “ unreasonable to attempt to keep up 
the purely artificial distinction between these two forms.” To me it seems much more 
unreasonable to attempt to ignore the truly natural distinction between them, merely 
because in odd specimens wo are unable to find an artificial—perhaps I had better 
eay superficial—distinction.— John E. Robson, Hartlepool: September StAy 1886. 

Description of the larva of Pterophorus ietradactylus. —Early in the season of 
last year, Mr. Eustace R. Bankes, of Corfo Castle, found a larva on wild thyme, from 
which he bred a specimen of Pterophorus tetradactylus ; so, knowing my want of 
the species, he this year very kindly made a special search for it, the result being, 
that on May 20th, I had the pleasure of receiving three specimens from him, together 
with several healthy growing plants of the thyme on which to feed them. 

Length, when full grown, about half an inch, and of ordinary Pterophorus 
shape, i. e., plump, stoutest in the middle, attenuated at the extremities, rounded 
above, flatter beneath ; head small and glossy, considerably narrower than the second 
segment; a tuft of short hairs springs from each tubercle. Ground-colour bright 
pea-green, when younger {i. e., previous to the last moult) having a yellowish tinge ; 
head yellowish-green, the mandibles and a spot on each side of them brown ; the 
broad dorsal stripe is of a considerably darker shade of green than the ground¬ 
colour, and is powdered on each side with greyish-white ; sub-dorsal stripes of the 
same dark green colour, but not so conspicuous; spiracular stripes rather broad, 
yellowish-grey ; segmental divisions and hairs white. When younger the segmental 
divisions are yellowish-grey, and the hairs grey. Ventral surface, logs and prolegs 
uniformly of the bright pea-green of the dorsal area. 

I bred no imagos, as the larvae came to grief during my absence in London ; 
but in this case it did not much matter, for Mr. Bankes having fortunately reared 
the imago from a similar larva the previous year, had thus made sure of the species. 
Apart from that they were too large for P. parvidactylus, the other thyme feeding 
species, which, moreover, Mr. Bankes believes does not occur in the district.— Geo. 
T. Bobbitt, Huddersfield : September 8rd, 1886. 
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Maurice Girard. —According to “Le Naturalist©,” this well-known French En¬ 
tomologist died suddenly, very recently, at Lion-sur-Mor (whither he had gone to 
spend the vacation), aged 64. He held an ofiicial position on the Commission for 
public instruction in Natural History. In 1867 he was President of the French 
Entomological Society. France has produced many entomologists who have done 
more and much better original work than did Girard, but she has lost in him a most 
industrious writer on all subjects connected with applied entomology, and a careful 
compiler of entomological educational works. In 1876 he presented to the French 
Academy an important Memoir on the Diseases of the Tine in Charente, in which 
the Phylloxera is treated upon in a considerably exhaustive manner. He was a 
frequent communicator of notes at the meetings of the French Entomological and 
other kindred Societies. A very useful little manual from his pen, intituled, “ Les 
Metamorphoses des Insectes,” passed through numerous editions. Another similar 
work by him treats on “ Les Aheilles.” His “ Histoire Naturelle : Zoologie ** is an 
educational manual somewhat on the plan of Milne-Edwards’ “ Cours Elementaire,” 
but more extended. But what is probably his principal work is the “ Traite ^lemen- 
taire d’Entomologie,” of which three thick volumes have appeared j a laborious and 
careful compilation brought down to date, and embodying an enormous mass of in¬ 
formation, with numerous plates, which are, for the most part, adapted from Guerin’s 
“ Iconographie.” In manner Girard was courteous and affable ; always seeking in¬ 
formation, he was always ready to impart it. 

Baron Edgar von Harold. —Beoent German publications record the death, on 
the Ist of August, of this eminent Coleopterist, the fellow worker of Dr. Gomminger 
in the compilation of the well-known Munich Catalogue of Coleoptera^ entitled 
“ Catalogue Coleopterorum hucusque descriptorum synonymicus et systematicus.’* 
Von Harold was an officer of the Royal Guard of Bavaria, and saw active service in 
the war of 1866 j a severe wound in the engagement at Kissingen during that cam¬ 
paign appears, however, to ^ve closed his military career. We gather from certain 
allusions in his earlier articles on his special group, the Copridee^ that ho commenced 
the study of the Aphodiin(B long before 1857, in which year he began gathering 
the material for the great Catalogue. His first essay, published in the “ Berliner 
entomologische Zeitschrift,” 1859, indeed, gave evidence of considerable previous 
study, and showed that the entomological ranks had been recruited by a writer of 
great acumen and power of original observation. To this paper, entitled, “ Contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge of Coprophagous Lamellicorns,” others of similar vigorous 
analytical style on the same subject appeared in rapid succession until about four 
years ago, when, to the regret of his numerous admirers and correspondents in 
Europe and America, his activity suddenly ceased. 

The first volume of the Munich Catalogue was published in 1868; the 12th and 
last in 1876. In 1867 he started a serial work of his own, specially devoted to 
Coleopteray under the title of “ Coleopterologische Heftein this appeared many 
of the important monographs of genera of Copridee^ and elucidations of questions 
relating to classification and nomenclature, for which he will long be gratefully re¬ 
membered by students of this large and difficult group of Coleoptera. The “ Hefte ” 
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continued to appear at irregular intervals until 1879, wlien the 16th and last was 
published. In 1879 he undertook also the Editorship of the “ Mittheilungen des 
munchener entomologischen Verein,** and contributed many valuable papers to its 
pages ; the 5th and last annual volume of this serial appeared in 1881. Numerous 
monographic and faunistic papers from his active pen were published during the 
years 1860 to 1881 in other scientific periodicals, chiefly the Annals of the French 
Entomological Society, and the “ Stettiner entomologische Zeitung.” Some time 
previous to the cessation of his active career as an Entomologist he accepted a post 
at the Berlin Museum, under the late Dr. Peters; he published but little during 
this period. 


Tub South London Entomological and Natubal Histoby Society, 
August 19^A, 1886 : The Vice-President in the Chair. 

Dr. II. C. Lang, F.L.S., and Mr. J. M. Adye were elected Members. 

Mr. Sheldon exhibited bred series of Conchglis dilucidana, St., Orapholitha 
geminana, St., Ephippiphora cirsiana, Zell*, E. faenella, L., and some interesting 
forms of Xanthosetia zesgana^ L., from Hackney Marshes. Mr. Wellman, Acidalia 
emarginata^ L., bred from ova. Mr. J. J. Weir, xanthie varieties of Erehia Epiphron, 
Enoch., Epinephele Janira, L., Saiyrus Semele, L., Coetnongmpha Famphilus^ L., a 
very pale Polyommatus PhlcBas, L., and a light specimen of Euholia hipunctaria^ 
Schiff. Mr. J. A. Cooper, a long series of Argyrolepia hadiana^ Hb., and ho stated 
that both Mr. Stainton and Mr. Merrin gave the food plant as the roots and stems 
of burdock i^Arctium lappa) ^ but he had searched carefully, and had been unable to 
find any larvae in the roots and stems, although they were plentiful in the seed-heads 
of the plant, from which those now exhibited were bred ; he also exhibited varieties 
of Spilosoma menthastrij Esp., and Phorodesma smaragdaria, Fb., from larvae found 
in the Essex Salt Marshes, Mr. Jobson also exhibited P. smaragdaria and Erastria 
venustula, Hb., the latter bred from ova. Mr. J. T. Williams, an almost albino 
variety of Acidalia hisetata, Hufn., and a variety of Larentia olivata^ Borh., having 
the whole of the base of the wings suffused as far as the band. Mr. C. Oldham, 
varieties of Calytnnia trapezina, L. Mr. Mera, pale and dark varieties of Abraxas 
grossulariatay L. Mr. Frohawk, Timandra amataria, L., bred from ova laid on 
July 7th last, and coloured drawings of the larva and pupa. Mr. Q-oldthwaite, 
black forms of Eupithecia rectangulataj L. 

September 2nd, 1886 : The President in the Chair. 

Mr. J. H. Carpenter exhibited dark forms of Smerinthus populi, L. Mr. Well¬ 
man, a box of Exotic Lepidoptera, all taken at sea, and one, a species of Sphinx, 
having been captured one thousand miles from land ; also a large number of varieties 
of Bryophila perla, Fb., and living larvse of Cidaria picata, Hb., and Acidalia 
rusiicata, Fb. Mr. Sheldon, grey and red forms of Noctua castanea, Esp., bred 
from larvffi taken on Shirley Heath, Surrey. Mr. South, nine varieties of Lyccena 
Corydon, Fb., from Eastbourne, and he said that he had also taken a number of 
specimens which formed the connecting links between those now exhibited; one 
group had but few spots on the under-side, in another the spots were absent, and 
in the remaining group the spots were confluent; he also exhibited varieties of 
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Abraxas grossulariaia^ L., and Bpecimens of Biororampha oonsortana, S., var. 
distinctana, Hein. With reference to this last mentioned insect, Mr. South said 
that he first took a couple of specimens in 1881 in North Devon, one of which was 
sent to Mr. C. H. Barrett, who identified it as Bicrorampha distinctana of Heine- 
mann. This year he has bred 14 specimens from a batch of Chrysanthemum 
received from North Devon, and the larva was identical with the description of a 
larva of consortana taken by him at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. Mr. J. J. Weir, 
exhibited seven specimens of Argynnis Baphia^ L., and one of Argynnis Euphrosyne^ 
L., and drew attention to a number of white spots on the wings, which he stated were 
not suffused spots as in Janira^ but were always well defined, and in nearly all cases 
symmetrical. A discussion then took plate as to the origin of these spots, in which 
Messrs. South, Carrington, Adkin, Sheldon, and others took part. Mr. Adkin, ex¬ 
hibited light and dark forms of Cleoceris viminalis, Fb. Mr. Cooper, Zonosoma 
orhicularia, Hb., Eupifhecia suhfulvata^ Haw., and Tephrosia hiundularia^ Bork., 
bred from a female captured last June, the larva having fed up on knotgrass. Mr. 
T. R. Billups, a rare species of Hymenoptera—Tachytes unicolor, Panz., taken at 
Hay ling Island June 7th; the following species of Coleoptera\ the very scarce 
Choragus Sheppardi, Kirb.,from Broadstairs ; Molorchus minimus, Scop., and Myce- 
toporus longulus, Mann., from Bookham ; and the scarce Panagccus quadripustulatus, 
Sturm. ; also two local species of Hemiptera, Fhylus coryli, Linn., and P. avellanie 
from Westerham, and Ledra aurita, Linn., from Broadstairs.—H. W. Barker and 
W. A, Pbaecb, Eon. Secs. 


Entomological Society of London : September \st, 1886. — Robert 
McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows:—The Rev. Professor Dickson, D.D., of 
Q-lasgow University; Mr. P. Cowell, of Liverpool (formerlysubscribers); Mr. A. O. 
Walker, of Colwyn North Wales; and Mr. Lyddon Surrage, of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 

The President remarked with regard to the gnats from the Kent Waterworks, 
exhibited at the last meeting, that Professor Westwood had since informed Mr. 
Douglas that they were only the ordinary Culex pipiens. 

Mr. Slater exhibited certain parasites found on a larva of Smerinthus tilia, 
which Mr. Waterhouse believed to bo Uropoda vegetans, a species of Acari. 

Mr. W. Warren exhibited the following Lepidoptera, viz. : — Eupithecia 
fraxinata, caught in Regent’s Park; E. innotata (Hiib.), bred from Artemisia maritima ; 
a variety of Eupithecia satyrata; a Oelechia, caught in Wicken Fen twenty years 
ago by Mr. Bond, and believed to bo a new species ; G.fnmatella (Dgl.) or celerella 
(Stn.) from Hayling Island; G, vilella (Zell,), bred from larvfe collected on the Essex 
coast on mallow; Lithocolletis scabiosella (Dgl.), bred from larvsB found near 
Croydon; and Catoptria parvulana (Wlk.), bred by Mr. Vine, of Brighton, from 
Serratula tinctoria. He also exhibited larvso of Gelechia vilella. 
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Mr. South exhibited specimens of Jbiohrorampha distinciana (Hein.), and stated 
that he considered it to be merely a variety or local form of D. consortana, from 
irhicli, in the larval stage, it could not be separated. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a living specimen of Clerusformicarius, found under the 
bark of an ash tree in Arundel Park, Sussex. 

Mr. Billups exhibited Chry^is succincta (Linn.), taken by sweeping at Chobham 
on the 28th July last. He stated that this very rare species was recorded by 
Shuckard as having been taken in a sandy lane near Brockenhurst, in the New Forest, 
and at Blackwater, on the borders of Berks and Hants; and he further stated that 
the late Mr. Frederick Smith had taken specimens in Hampshire. He also exhibited 
Microphysa elegantula (Bar.), taken at Broadstairs, Kent, on the 23rd August last. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Theodore Wood, a larva of 
Langelandia anophthalma (Aub^), a species now to Britain. 

Mr. H. Q-oss exhibited specimens of Oxygastra Curtifi (Bale), recently taken 
near Christchurch, Hants. He stated that he had mot with the species in the same 
locality in 1878, but had never seen it anywhere else in the United Kingdom, nor 
was he aware of any recent record of its capture. Mr. McLachlan observed that the 
species was taken many years ago in Dorsetshire by the late Mr. Dale and others, 
but that he knew of no recent captures except those recorded by Mr. Goss. He made 
some remarks as to the distribution of the species on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a specimen of Dilar meridionalis (Hagen), taken by 
him in July last in the Pyrenees Orientales j also about 150 examples of the 
genus Chrysopa from the same district, where those insects abounded. Amongst 
them were C. vulgaris (Schneider), (L.), Walkeri (Brauer), viridana (Schneider), 
ienella (Schneider), prasina (Burm.) and varieties, flava (Scop.), septempunctata, 
(Wesm.)j flavifrons (Brauer), and others not yet fully identified. H§ obtained 
about 1500 specimens of Neuroptera in all families during his recent visit to the 
Pyrenees, which were being prepared for study. He also exhibited a few Coleoptera 
from the same district, and remarked on the extraordinary abundance of the pretty 
Lamellicom, Hoplia ccsrulea, which was so common as to give the meadows the 
appearance of being studded with multitudes of brilliant blue flowers. 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse called attention to the numerous reports, which had 
lately appeared in the newspapers, of the supposed occurrence of the Hessian Fly 
(Cecidomyia destructor) in Britain, and inquired whether any communication on the 
subject had reached the Society. The Rev. W. W. Fowler stated, in reply, that he 
had been in communication with Miss Ormerod on the subject, and that she had 
informed fiim that neither the imago nor larva of the species had been seen, and 
that the identity of the species rested on th^ supposed discovery of the pupa. 

Mr. A. H. Swinton communicated a paper, entitled “ The dances of the Golden 
Swift.”—H. Goss, Secretary. 
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LIST OF BRITISH TIPULIDJE, Ac. (“BADDY-LONaLEOS”), WITH NOTES. 


BT G. H. VEEEALL, F.E.S. 


The old family Tipulid(e is now commonly divided into four, as in the 
list below. We have had no list of the British species since Osten-Sacken’s 
systematic arrangement of the genera in his admirable Monograph of the 
North American forms. I believe I have more or less satisfactorily disposed 
of all Walker’s doubtful species, which will be of very great use to future 
workers in this group ; but they require still closer study. The number 
of species new to Britain is surprising, for, in addition to twenty-eight which 
I introduced last January, I now bring forward about fifteen more, and have 
still nearly twenty-five others, which I have either failed to recognise, or of 
which I possess insufiicient materials for identification. 

I do not profess to have given a complete list of the reputed British 
species. 

I intend following up the list with tables and notes. 


DIXID^. 

Dixa, Mg. 
aprilina, Mg. 
cincta, Curt. 
fuliginosa, Curt. 
flBstivalis, Mg. 
maculata, Mg. 
mcBsta, Curt. 
puberula, Lw. 
nebulosa, Mg. 
nubilipennis, Curt. 

PTYCHOPTERID^. 

Pttchopteea, Mg. 
contaminata, L. 
lacustris, Mg. 
paludosa, Mg. 

fasciata, Wlk. 

Scutellaria, Mg. 
albimana, F. 

LIMNOBIAD^. 

LIMNOBIINJE. 

Liiinobia, Mg. 
bifasciata, Sohrk. 

xanthoptera, Mg. 
annulus, Mg. 
quadrinotata, Mg. 
maoulata, Wlk. 


nubeculosa, Mg. 
flavipes, F. 
nebulosa^ Ztt. 
analis, Mg. 
nitida, n. sp. 

analisy Wlk. (nec Mg.), 
nigropunctata, Schum. 
tripunotata, F. 
trivittata, Schum. 

P punctigera, Wlk. 
macrostigma, Schum. 

? intista, Mg. 

Bicranomyia, Steph., O.-S. 

aquosa, n. sp. 
pilipennia, Egger. 
turpisy Wlk. 

? pubipennisy O.-S. 
modesta, Mg. 
autumnalis, Staeg. 

P albifronsy Wlk. 
mitis, Mg. ? 

? inusta, Wlk. 
disjuncta, Wlk. 
stigmay Wlk. 

seray Wlk. 
globatay Wlk. 
lutea, Mg. 
chorea, Mg. 


sericata, Mg. 
griseay Mcq. ? 
glahratay Wlk. {nec Mg.), 
stigmatica. Mg. 

affinisy Schum. 
morio, F. 

leucocephalay Schum. 
angustipennis, Ztt. 
dumetorum, Mg. 

transversalis, Wlk. 
didyma, Mg. 

oscillansy Hal. 
ornata. Mg. 

Rhipidia, Mg. 
maculata. Mg. 
otenophora, Lw. 

Geeanomtia, Hal. 
unicolor, Hal. 
maculipennis, Curt. 

RHAMPHIDHNJB. 
Rhamphidia, Mg. 
longirostris, Mg. 
var. P flavay Wlk. 

Oeimaega, O.-S. 
virgo, Ztt. 

Antocha, O.-S. 
opalizans, O.-S. 
taxicola, O.-S. 
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Thaumastoptbua, Mik. 
oaloeata, Mik. 

ERIOPTBRINX. 
Empbda, O.-S. 
flava, fichum. 

imhutay Wlk. 
nubila, Schura. 
tenellay Wlk. 

Goniomtia, Steph., O.-S. 

tenella, Mg. 
lateralis, Mcq. 
manifestay Wlk. 
Jlavolimhatay Hal. 
sexguttata, Dale. 
sexmaculatay Hal. 
pulchripennisy Lw. 

Actphona, O.-S. 
4mbuta, Mg. 
maculata, Mg. 

Molophilus, Curt., O.-S. 
ocbraceus, Mg. 

erassipesy Curt, 
appendiculatus, Stseg. 
propinquus, Egg. 
bifilatus, Ver. 
obscurus, Mg. 
murinus, Mg. 

ppgmcduSy Mcq. 
ater, Mg. 
hrevipennisy Curt. 

Rhtpholophus, Kolen., O.-S. 
lineatuB, Mg. 

apparensy Wlk. 
noduloBUB, Mcq. 
hedercRy Curt. 
diuiurnusy Wlk. (pt.). 

similis, Steeg. 
yariuB, Mg. 
hiemoprhoidaliB, Ztt. 

Eriopteba, Mg. 
macrophthalma, Lw. 
flayesoens, L. (et Auot.). 
luteay Ztt. (ol.). 
diiaisay Wlk. 
lutea, Mg. 
tseniouota, Mg. 
amliSy Ztt. 


fufloipennifl, Mg. 
trivialis, Mg. 
cineraacenSy Mg. 
eiliarisy Sebum. 
sericeay Mcq. 
diuturnay Wlk. (pt.). 
griseay Wlk. 

Stmplecta, Mg. 
punctipennis, Mg. 

cana, Wlk. 
fltictica, Mg. 

Trimicea, O.-S. 
pilipes, F. 

Lipsothrix, Lw. 
errans, Wlk. 
remoiay Wlk. 
ignotay Wlk. 
ictericdy Egg. 

LIMNOPHILINX. 

Idioptera, Mcq. 
fasciata, L. 
pulchella, Mg. 
maculatoy Mcq. 
fasciata. Sebum, 
trimaculata, Ztt. 

Ephblia, Sebin. 
miliaria, Egg. 

? mundata, Lw. 
apicata, Lw. 
submarmorata, n. sp. 
marmorata, Mg. 
decora, Hal. 

Dactylolabib, O.-S. 
Frauenfeldi, Egg. 

PcECiLOSTOLA, Scbin. 
punctata, Sebrk. 

ocellaria, Mg. 
pictipennis, Mg. 

Epipheagma, O.-S. 
picta, F. 
ocellaria. Curt. 

Limnophila, Mcq. 
Meigenii, Ver. 

nigrina. Mg. {nec W,). 
dispar, Mg. 

pmetum, Wlk. 


lineola, Mg. 

ferruginea, Wlk. 
lineolella, n. ap. 
lineola, Wlk. 

? fulvonervoaa. Sebum, 
aperta, n. ap. 
ferruginea, Mg. 
prcBuata, Sebum. 
flavescena, Mg. 
unicolory Wlk. (desc. nec Fig.) 
ochracea. Mg. 
lucorum, Wlk. 
temp estiva, Wlk. 
aherrans, Wlk. 
bicolor. Mg. 

tarda, Wlk. 
punotum. Mg. 
glabricula. Mg. 
longicornis, Sebum. 
binotata, Ztt. 

fuscipennis, Mg. {nec Scbin.). 
discicolliB, Mg. 
lucorum. Mg. 

Bepium, Ver. 

lucorum, var. $, Zett. 
nemoralis. Mg. 
ohsoleta, Wlk. 
adjuncta, Wlk. 
inclusa, Wlk. 
leucophcea, Ztt., Wlk. ? 
filata, Wlk. 
senilis, Hal. 

Teichoobra, Mg. 
annulata. Mg. 

fuscata, Wlk. 
hiemalis, Dg. 

saltator, Harr. 
fuBcata, Mg. 
regelationis, L. 

ANISOMBRINX. 

Anisomera, Mg. 
sequalis, Lw. 

nigra, Wlk. 

Burmeisteri, Lw. 
nigra, Burm. 
vittata, Wlk. 

Pbeoneohea, Curt. 
fuBoipennis, Curt, 
lucidipennis, Curt. 
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AMACOPINJE. 

Ula, Hal. 

pilosa, Schum. 
moUMma, Hal. 
vagans, Wlk. 
inconclusa, Wlk. 
macropteraf Mcq. 

Dicbanota, Ztt. 

pavida, Hal. 
bimaculata, Schum. 
demissa, Hal. 

Unitimay Wlk. 
tecreta, Wlk. 

Amalopis, Hal. 

unicolor, Schum. (? Wlk., Fig., 
nec desc.) 

immaculata, Mg. 
occulta, Mg. 

Btraminea, Mg. 
littoralis, Mg. 
tipulinay Egg. 

Pedioia, Ltr. 

rivosa, L. 
venosa, Wlk. 

CTLINDR 0 TOMINm. 

Cylindeotoma, Mcq. 

distinctissima, Mg. 
diverea, Wlk. 

Lioqma, O.-S. 
glabrata, Mg. 

TirULlD^. 

Dolichopeza, Curt, 
sylvicola, Curt. 
chirotherataj Wlk. 
opacay Mik. 

Nbpheotoma, Mg. 

dorealiB, F. 

Paohyeehina, Mcq. 
crooata, L. 
perpulchefy Harr. 
Ilavofasciaiay Dg. 
imperialiB, Mg. 
icalarity Mg. 


scurra, Mg. 
histrio, F. 

JlavesceMy L. ? 
lineatay Scop. 
fiavomaculata, Dg. 
cornicina, Mg. (oh). 
maculosay Ztt. (oh), 
maculosa, Mg. 
flavescens, Wlk. (pt.). 
maculata, Mg. (oh), 
cornicina, L. 
sannioy Mg. 
iridicolory Schum. 
guestfalica, Westh. 
analis, Schum. 
quadrifaria, Mg. 
fascipennis, Ztt. 
var. dentata, Ztt. 
annulicornis, Mg. 
variicornisy Schum. 

TlPtlLA, L. 

nigra, L. 
pagan a, Mg. 
dispaVy Hal. 
luridiventrUy Ztt. 
obsolota, Mg. 

marmotatay Stseg. 
confusa, V. d. Wulp. 

marmoraia, V. d. Wulp. 
marmorata, Mg. 

ohsoletay Ztt. 
rufina, Mg. 
longicornis, Schum. 
j(truncorura, Mg. 
hortensis, Mg. 

hortorumy Mg. (oh), 
pabulina, Mg. 
rufipennUy Mg. 
stigmosuy Mcq. 
hortulana. Mg. 

auhmarmoratay Schum. 
luridirostrisy Schum. 
varipennis, Mg. 
simplicicornitf Ztt. 
nigricornUy Mcq. 
nubeoulosa, Mg. 
hortorumy F., L. P 
guttuliferay Ztt. 
montanay Curt. 

Bcripta, Mg. 
excUa, Wlk. 


melanoceras, Schum. 

tin eat a, Steeg. 
plumbea, F. 
pruinosa, W. 
luteipennis, Mg. 
flavolineata, Mg. 
antennatay Schum. 
laievittatoy Schum. 
longicornis, Curt, 
lunata, L. (et Auct.). 

luna, Westh. 
marginata, Mg. 
lateralis, Mg. 
vernalis, Mg. 

? pendensy Harr, 
vittata, Mg. 
gigantea, Schrk. 
maxima, Poda. 
sinuata, F. 
nubilosa, Harr, 
lutescens, F. 

fulvipennis, Dg. 
oleracea, L. 

ierrestris, Harr. 
paludoBa, Mg. 

• selene, Mg. 
fascipennis, Mg. 
peliostigma, Schum. 

(oh) selenitica, Wlk. 
oohracea. Mg. 

lunata, F., L. P 
vaga, Wlk. 

Diotenidia, Bruh 
bimaculata, L. 

XiPHUEA, Bruh 

atrata, L. 

ruficornit, Steeg. 
nigricomis, Mg. 

Ctenophoea, Mg. 

ornata. Mg. 
flaveolata, F. 
pectinicornis, L, 
splendor, Harr. 
nigrocrocea, Dg. 
variegata, F. 
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REPUTED BRITISH SPECIES OF TIPULIDJE, &o. 

Bixa serotina, Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 217; Curt., B. E., 409 : reputed on the authority 
of Haliday, as occurring in Ireland on the verge of the sea. I believe Meigen’i 
species remains unrecognised. 

Limnohiafuscay Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 133; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 244 : this species also 
has, I believe, remained unrecognised since Meigen described it. Can it be 
Dicranomyia turpis, Wlk. ? if so, Meigen has wrongly figured the position of 
the large cross vein. 

L. pabulina, Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,140; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 245 : this must be very 
near L. sylvicolay Sebum.; British Museum specimens are a Dicranomyia, like 
a dark D. chorea, 

L. sexpunctata, F., Sp. Ins., II, 405 ; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 244 : probably only L, 
tripunctata, F. 

L, maculipennity Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,136; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 44: may be D. ornata, Mg. 

L. inusta, Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 135, — macrostigma. Sebum. ? ; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 
298, = D. mitssy ? Mg. 

L. stigma, Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 138; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 298, = D. mitis. Mg. P 

L. sexmaculata, Mcq., D., N. F. Tip., 91; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 303, = Qoniomyia 
sexguttata. Dale. 

X. pleheia. Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,127; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 244, = Limnophila filata, 
Wlk.? 

L, leucophaa. Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,127; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 290, = L. nemoralis, Mg. 

L, albifronsy Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,137; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 295, = D. modesta. Mg. ? 

jTipula ocellarisy L., F. S., 1751 ; Curt., B. E., 60, — Epiphragma picta, F. 

Erioptera montana. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 110; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 242. 

E. grisea. Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,112 ; Curt., B. E., 657, = Molophilus ; Wlk., I. B. D., 
Ill, 276, = Erioptera ! trivialis ? 

Limnobia transversa. Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,123, perhaps a Dactylolabis ; Steph., Sys. 
Cat., II, 245 : the specimen in the British Museum is a large Amalopis. 

Trichocera maculipennis. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 214; Steph. Sys. Cat., II, 250. 

T. parva. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 213; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 82 ; the European species of 
Trichocera are too insufficiently distinguished to allow sinking this as a var, of 
hiemalis without closer examination. 

Anisomera obsoura. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 210; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 250. 

A, nigra, Ltr., Q-en. Cr., IV, 260 ; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 82, = A. aequalis, Lw. ? 

A. bicolor. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 209; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 82. 

A. vittata. Mg., Sys. Bes., VI, 292 ; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 82, = A. Burmeisteri, Lw. P, 
or Peronecera fusoipennis. Curt. (t. Sohin.). 

Amalopis geniculata, Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,124; Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 245 : the specimen 
in the British Museum is a small true Amalopis. 

Phalaorocera replicata, L., F. S., 1755 j Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 246; the only speci¬ 
mens I have seen were Limnobia quadrinotata. Mg. 

Pachyrrhina pratensis, L., F. S., 1746; Wlk,, B. M. Cat., 64: surely must be 
British, but I cannot find it. 
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THpula hortorum, L., F. S., 1741} Steph., Sys. Cat., II, 248. 

T. excisay Schum., Bes. Schles. Tip., 42 ; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 323: undoubtedly T. 
scripta, Mg. 

T. aretieay Curt., Boss. Exp., 77, T. A., 15 ; Dale, Ent. Mo. Mag., XX, 214, = 
nodulioorniSy Ztt. P 

T. irrorata, Mcq., Sui. k Buff., I, 84; Curt., B. E., 493. 

T. Diana, Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,189 ; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 62. 

T.fenettrata, Schum., Bes. Schles. Tip., 69; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 60. 

T. casia, Schum., Bes. Schles. Tip., 65 ; Wlk., B. M. Cat., 61. 

T. fimbriata, Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 190; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 327: under this name I 
have only seen T. paludosa. Mg. 

T. lineola, Mg., Sys. Bes., 1,181 ; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 323. 

T. selenitica. Mg., Sys. Bes., I, 187; Wlk., I. B. D., Ill, 329, = T. pelioatigma, 
Sohum. 



Costal vein = upper edge. 

Prsefurca = part of radial vein 

Mediastinal vein ends at . a 

from its orfgin until its forks. 

Subcostal ,, ,, . h 

Subcostal cross vein. h 

Radial ,, ,, ... c, d. 

Marginal ,, . t 

Postical „ „ . t 

Small .. h 

Anal „ „ . / 

Great „ . 1 

Axillary „ „ . g 



Submarginal cells 

Posterior cells. 

Anal cell . 

Discal cell .. 

Basal cells .. 


1 <b 2 
3 to 7 
8 
9 

10 , 11 


1 (4) Anal vein absent. 

2 (3) Thorax without any transverse suture. Dixa. 

3 (2) Thorax with a transverse suture . Ftychopiera. 

4 (1) Anal vein present. 


6 (68) Mediastinal vein ending in the costal and connected vrith the subcostal by 
the subcostal cross vein ; last joint of palpi shorter or not much longer 


than the two preceding joints taken together. Limnobiabjb. 

6 (26) One submarginal cell. 

7 (14) Antennas 14-jointed (empodia indistinct or none) . Limnohiince. 

8 (13) Proboscis not longer than the head. 

9 (12) Antennas simple. 


10 (11) Tip of the mediastinal vein usually far beyond the origin of the prasfurca; 


the d forceps consists of two homy hooks . Limnohia. 

11 (10) Tip of the mediastinal vein usually about opposite the origin of the pras- 

furca; the forceps consists of two fleshy lobes . Dicranomyia. 

12 (9) Antennas pectinate or sub-pectinate . Rhipidia, 

L 
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13 (8) Proboscis longer than the head and thorax together. Geranomyia, 

14 (7) Antennee 16-jointed. 

15 (22) Subcostal vein ends in the costal; tibiee without spurs at the tip .. 


RhamphidiiniJB. 

16 (17) Proboscis at least twice as long as the head . Jthamphidia, 

17 (16) Proboscis shorter than the head. 

18 (19) Disoal cell closed . Antocha, 

19 (18) Disoal cell open. 

20 (21) Discal cell coalesoent with second posterior cell. Orimarga, 

21 (20) Discal cell coalesoent with third posterior cell. Thaumastoptera. 

22 (15) Subcostal vein usually incurved towards the radial, and ending in it; tibiae 

always with spurs at the tips . CylindrotomincB. 

23 (24) Upper vein from discal cell forked. Cglindrotoma, 

24 (23) Upper vein from disoal cell not forked . Liogma. 

25 (6) Two submarginal cells (empodia distinct). 

26 (43) Tibiae without spurs at the tip. 'ErtopterincB. 

27 (34) Wings conspicuously hairy, at any rate along the veins. 

28 (29) Wings conspicuously hairy on the whole surface. Rhypholophus. 

29 (28) Wings conspicuously hairy on the veins only. 


30 (31) The praefuroa ends in the first submarginal cell, which is longer than the 

second ; the great cross vein much nearer the base of the wing than 
the small one is. Molophilus, 

31 (30) The pr®furoa ends in the second submarginal coll, which is longer than 

the first; the great and small cross veins are nearly in a line. 

32 (33) The axillary vein is arcuated so much that the anal cell is broader in its 

middle than near its margin . Erioptera. 

33 (32) The axillary vein is straight, diverging from the anal, so that the anal cell 

is much broader at its end than in its middle. Acyphona. 

34 (27) Wings not conspicuously hairy on the surface, and very slightly on the veins. 

35 (38) First submarginal cell remarkably short, not more than half as long as 


second. 

36 (37) Marginal cross vein present. Empeda. 

37 (36) Marginal cross vein absent . Goniomyia. 


38 (35) First submarginal cell much more than half the length of the second. 

39 (42) The subcostal cross vein a long way from the tip of the mediastinal (more 

than twice the length of the great cross vein). 


40 (41) Axillary vein conspicuously bisinuated . Symplecta. 

41 (40) Axillary vein straight. Trimiera. 


42 (39) The subcostal cross vein is close to the tip of the mediastinal... 

lApsothrix. 

43 (26) Tibi® with spurs at the tip (even though minute). 

44 (61) Subcostal cross vein after the origin of the prafurca. 

45 (58) Antenn® 16-jointed. Limnophilina. 


46 (57) Axillary vein nearly straight (not short). 
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47 (48) An extra orosB vein between the mediastinal and costal veins... 

Epiphragma. 

48 (47) No extra cross vein between the mediastinal and costal veins. 


49 (62) An extra cross vein in the second basal cell. 

60 (61) Antennae long and thin . Idioptera. 

61 (50) Antennae short, very much thickened at the base . Ephelia. 

62 (49) No extra cross vein in the second basal cell. 

53 (54) Q-reat cross vein almost opposite base of discal cell . Eactylolahit. 

54 (63) Q-reat cross vein near middle of discal cell. 

66 (56) Wings with numerous dark dots . Poecilosiola. 

66 (55) Wings almost without spots . . Limnophila. 

67 (46) Axillary vein very short, abruptly incurved to anal angle ... Trichocera. 

58 (45) Antennae 6—10-jointed . AnisomerincB, 

59 (60) Antennae apparently 6-jointed ((J), or 10-jointed (? ) . Anitomera. 

60 (59) Antennae apparently 7-jointed (<J), or 9-jointed ( ? ). Peroneoera. 

61 (44) Subcostal cross vein before the origin of the prsefurca. AmalopincB. 

62 (63) Antennae 13-jointed . Dioranota. 

63 (62) Antennae 16—17-jointed. 

64 (65) Four posterior cells, wings pubescent. Ula. 

65 (64) Five posterior cells, wings glabrous. 

66 (67) Small cross vein nearly upright; last joint of palpi not longer than two 

preceding joints taken together . Amalopis. 

67 (66) Small cross vein very oblique; last joint of palpi longer than the three 

preceding joints taken together. Pedieia. 


68 (5) Mediastinal vein ending in the subcostal, no cross vein between it and 

each vein running along side ; last joint of the palpi very long, whip¬ 
lash shaped, much longer than the three preceding joints taken 


together. Tipulid.®. 

69 (70) Discal coll absent; tibiae without spurs . Dolichopeza, 

70 (69) Discal cell present; tibias spurred. 

71 (76) Antennae not pectinated. 

72 (73) Antennae 19-jointKi (<y), or 16-jointed (9) . Nephrotoma. 

73 (72) Antennae 13-jointed. 

74 (75) The three veins from the discal cell usually start separate, or the upper 

two from a common base ; yellow and black species .,. Paohgrrkina. 

76 (74) The discal cell emits two veins, the upper one forking at some distance 

from the cell; not yellow and black species . Tipula. 

76(71) Antennae pectinated (J). 

77 (78) Antennae (<J) pectinated only on the inner side . JDietenidia. 

78 (77) Antennae pectinated inside and outside. 

79 (80) Antennae () pectinated beneath . Xiphura. 

80 (79) Antennae ((J) not pectinated beneath . Ctenophora. 


LIMNOBIA. 


1 (18) 
2 (V) 


Origin of radial vein far before end of mediastinal vein. 

Subcostal vein ends with, or before, the cross vein which unites it to the 
radial vein. 

L 2 
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8 (4) 
4 (3) 
6 ( 6 ) 
6 (5) 
? ( 2 ) 

8 (17) 

9 (14) 

10 (13) 

11 ( 12 ) 
12 ( 11 ) 

13 (10) 

14 (9) 

16 (16) 
16 (16) 

17 (8) 

18 (1) 


Wings without sharply defined spots (and no spots much nearer base than 
is the origin of radial vein) and with no clouds ... hifasoiatay Schrk. 

Wings with sharply defined spots (one or more nearer base than is the 
origin of radial vein) and with numerous clouds. 

Femora with two sharply defined black rings. (Yery large species) 

annulusj Mg. 

Femora with only one sharply defined terminal black ring... 

quadrinotata, Mg. 

Subcostal vein continued much beyond the cross vein which unites it to 
the radial vein. 

Wings with spots and clouds, or at any rate, three black spots near costa. 

Thorax chiefly blackish or dark, never shining clear ochreoiis with a single 
black middle line. (Wings more or less clouded). 

Wings clouded all over, with spots near costa somewhat more defined ; 
joints of antenn® elongate, bearing hairs nearly three times as long as 
each joint or much longer than joint ( ? ). 

Femora with three (or at least two) clearly defined dark rings .. 

nuheculosUy Mg. 

Femora with only the tip distinctly dark (a pale ring preceding) 

Jiavipesy F. 

Wings with slight cloudings, and three blackish spots near costa; joints 
of antenn© oval, bearing hairs rather longer than each joint... 

nitida, n. sp. 

Thorax shining clear ochreous, with a black middle line in front. (Wings 
not in the least clouded, but with three dark spots near costa). 

Front femora black, the basal third luteous . nigropunciatay Schum. 

Front femora with only a ring just before the tip black, before which 
seems to be a paler ring . tripunctata^ F. 

Wings clear, no markings or spots at all. triviitatay Schum. 

Origin of radial vein nearly opposite end of mediastinal vein... 

macrostigmay Schum. 


L. NITIDA, n. sp. ((J 9). —Atray nitiday alU nigro-punctatis et nehulosisy ahdo~ 
mine nigro segment is quatuor mediis apicequefulvisyfemoribus rujo-flavisy omnibus 
apiccy anticis in medio nigris, tihiis tarsisque ohsouris. 

This Bpecies must be exceedingly near Z. pannonica, Kowarz 
(Verb. z.-b. Wien., iviii, 213), and I should have no doubt that either 
that or this was Z. analis, Meig., but for Meigen’s positive statement 
that his Z. analis was only L^flavipes, F.; I know, from specimens in 
the British Museum, that Walker’s Z. analis is Z. nitida. It comes 
between Z. nuheculosa, Mg., and fiavipes, F., on the one side, and Z. 
nigropunctatay Schum., and tripunctatay F., on the other side, but difEers 
from all in its shining black thorax and more darkly marked wings; it 
is slightly the smallest of all; the black ring on the front femora, and 
the strongly darkened wing tip, are similar to those in Z. nigropunctatay 
but that species has the wing perfectly free from cloudings ; from Z. 
pannonica I note the following distinctions (according to description) ; 
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L. pannonica^ Kow. j L. nitida, n. $p. 

Abdomen and belly shining black. ; Abdomen with 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 5th 

I segments above and below almost all 
reddish-yellow, somewhat darkened at 
sides and hind margins; on the very 
edge is a blackish line, which is con¬ 
siderably widened at the hind margins; 
the end of the 2nd and the base of the 
7th segments are also a little reddish- 
yellow above. 

Besides the three blackish spots near Wings with three blackish spots placed 

the costa, there are similar small spots as in L, tripunctata, but much larger, 

before the third large spot and at the the third almost covering the end of the 

end of the subcostal vein j venation like subcosta, because the continuing part of 

L. tripunctata. the subcosta after the cross vein is much 

shorter than in L. tripunctata. No 
small blackish spots. 

Haltores yellow. Knob of halteres brownish-black. 

Antennal joints after the second yel- Antennee all blackish, except base of 

low, darkened at tips. third joint. 

Scutellum yellowish-brown, darkened Scutellum black, with grey tomentum. 

on middle. 

L. nitida has the veins all yellow at the base of the wing; the tibife are almost 
black, being only a little brownish about the middle ; the black on the 7th and 8th 
abdominal segments is a conspicuous band between the reddish-yellow middle of the 
abdomen and the genitalia, these being all reddish-yellow except the black hooks, 
outside they bear black hairs, but inside near the end yellowish hairs. 

Female very similar to the male, but the hind margins of the reddish-yellow 
abdominal segments are distinctly black ; the ovipositor is almost all reddish-yellow. 

This does not appear to be rare in England, as in addition to 
several specimens in the British Museum I came against it many years 
ago in the Plumstead Marshes when I knew nothing about Tipulidcs, 
and this spring on May 12th it occurred freely in a hedgerow at 
Exning near Newmarket. It is probably a May species, lasting only 
a few days ; my Plumstead specimens were taken on May 4th. 

L. trivittata, Sebum.: this species, which is usually considered 
rare wherever it occurs in Europe, was very abundant on one of the 
islands in the river at Inverness on July 10th last; on June 26th I 
took one at Brockdish near Scole in Norfolk, so I suspect it is widely 
spread but hitherto overlooked. Walker’s type of L.punctigera is 
certainly a true Limnohia, but when I saw it I did not know L. 
trivittata, 

L. macrostigmay Schum.: tolerably abundant near Tunbridge 
Wells last June. 

(To he continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE LEPIDOPTJSEA OP THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT : 

A RETROSPECT. 

BY W. HABCOUET BATH. 

The ordinary observer could not have failed to notice the changes 
which have taken place in the Fauna and Flora of the Birmingham 
District within the last fifty years. 

The Fauna and Flora of any country or district are not absolutely 
identical for any two successive periods, however brief. Some species 
are gaining ground, others losing it, while yet others remain practically 
stationary amidst their many fluctuations. These changes are per¬ 
petually going on, but very few of them are 'placed on record. 

In the course of a few years, the general changes may be 
inappreciable to the ordinary observer, but, locally, there are often 
considerable changes which cannot fail to be detected by close scrutiny. 
These changes are links in the great chain of changes whereby the 
Fauna and Flora of one geological period are considerably modified 
and gradually converted into the Fauna and Flora of the succeeding 
period. But, in the different groups of animals and plants, these 
changes progress at markedly different rates. Some will change 
rapidly, while others will hardly change at all. 

As a general rule, the change seems to be slowest among the least 
specialized forms and among those which have been established the 
longest—the most speedy among the most specialized forms and such 
as have only lately been introduced. 

The Lepidoptera in particular have undergone many great and 
important changes—even during the last few years. The lists of 
fifty years ago are no longer trustworthy guides. 

We have records of many species occurring in the district which 
are now extinct. Others, which were very plentiful, are now only 
occasionally seen. Others, again, which were widely distributed 
throughout the area of theTameYalley, have become restricted, perhaps, 
to one or two localities, and so reduced in numbers that we may safely 
venture to predict that within a few years hence they will be entirely 
extirpated. On the other hand, there are very few species multiplying 
their numbers or widening their area of distribution to compensate us 
for such losses. 

I will now proceed to give a few examples to illustrate my 
argument:— 

Not many years ago, probably even within the last fifty or sixty years, the 
gorgeous swaMow-tail (Papilio MaohaonJ used to roam throughout the Midlands. 
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Now, however, it is entirely restricted to the Fens of Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
Huntingdon. Another magnificent butterfly, the Purple Emperor (Apatura IrUJ, 
used to occur abundantly about fifty years ago in many of the largo oak woods with 
which the district then abounded, but it is now entirely extinct. In this case I think 
its disappearance may be attributed more to climatic influences than to drainage and 
cultivation, for its pabulum, the oak, is still very plentiful everywhere. 

Within more recent years, the two pretty butterflies, Melanargia Oalathea and 
LyccBna Corydon^ have both become extinct in the only locality which they frequented 
in the district, namely, at Knowle. 

Then again, Lyc<Bna semiargiit used to occur plentifully at Shirley, and was also 
taken in Sutton Park by that energetic collector the late Richard Weaver, and 
others. Mr. Frederick Enock attributed its disappearance in the former locality to 
the ravages of picture makers. If we can accept, also, the records concerning other 
captures made by the late Richard Weaver (which I see no reason to doubt), the 
goddess Fritillary WWW iJiaJ and the Large Copper (Polyommatua ditparj used 

to occur in Sutton Park about fifty or sixty years ago. Concerning the former insect 
(A. Dia), I have recently been informed by the Rev. Bernard Smith (late of 
Ascott College), who knew Mr. Weaver personally, that the identity of the insects 
(two in number) in the cabinet of the fortunate collector was established by a friend, 
for'then Mr. Weaver was only a beginner, having taken up the study of Entomology 
to benefit his health. 

The fraud attributed to him by less fortunate collectors of palming off foreign 
insects as British is entirely without foundation, as Mr. Weaver did not collect 
foreign insects, for he used to say that the British were more beautiful. (The insular 
prejudice held its sway in those days). 

Mr. Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum, informs me that he 
saw the specimens of A. Via and the single specimen of F. dispar in Aston Hall 
Museum (Birmingham) about ten years ago—the same that were reputed to have 
been caught in Sutton Park by Mr. Weaver. 

The above two lihopalocera are undoubtedly now extinct. There are many 
species which have becom«>iocally extinct or scarce in the district. 

The three large Fritillaries, Argynnis Aglaia^ A. Paphia^ and A. Adippe^ used 
to occur not uncommonly in Sutton Park about thirty or. forty years ago, as 
Mr. Browne informs me, but they are now either extinct or rarely met with there. 

Then again, the greasy Fritillary (Melitcea AuriniaJ used to occur about ten or 
twelve years ago in several places in Sutton Park. It was most abundant in the bogs 
near Blackroot Pool, but since the land has been drained, and the Midland Railway 
cut through, not a single specimen has been seen thereabouts. 

The only other locality for this insect in Sutton Park, so far as I am aware, is 
near Longmore Pool, where a few specimens are annually seen. 

There is no doubt that drainage and cultivation are the principal causes of the 
extirpation of many insects. Another butterfly, the Common Blue (Lyccena Icarus)^ 
used to occur abundantly in one spot near the Keeper’s Pool, but about 10 years ago 
it suddenly vanished and not a single specimen has been seen in the Park since. 
The insect occurs in the fields in the neighbourhood of Sutton Coldfield, but is very 
rare. Its relative, the Holly Blue (Lyoeena Argiolu jy formerly enjoyed a much 
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wider distribution than it does at the present day, for we have records of its having 
occurred in Coventry, Bromsgrove, and many other places, but the only locality for 
it now in the neighbourhood of Birmingham is Sutton Park. 

This famous pleasure resort for the Birmingham public seems to have been a 
much finer hunting ground for the entomologist than it is at the present day, in 
fact, only a few years ago there were many butterflies which were found in tolerable 
plentifulness, but which are now seldom seen there. The most noticeable are, perhaps, 
Gonepteryx rhamnij Vanessa lo, Pararye Meycera, and JEpineyhele Janira. The two 
latter I believe are almost extinct. I have only taken a single specimen of E. Janira 
within recent years, and that one I captured in the marshes near Blackroot Pool, in 
1883. Its singular absence in the neighbourhood of Sutton Coldfield is worthy of 
remark, being a very common butterfly in most districts throughout the Midlands. 
The beautiful Emperor Moth (Saturnia panonia) also used to be very plentiful in 
Sutton Park about ten years ago, but it is now comparatively scarce. This may be 
attributed to two causes : 1, to the extensive fires which have recently raged in parts 
of the Common where the insect was most plentiful; 2, to the greediness of collectors 
and rapacious picture dealers who take every specimen they come across. 

On the other hand we have very few insects becoming abundant to compensate 
us for this “ falling off,” still, there are some species which are apparently becoming 
more plentiful and widening their area of distribution. The most important are, 
perhaps, Colias Edusa and C, Hyale. Not many years ago both these insects were 
looked upon as great rarities. They are now, however, probably to be met with 
Bimewhere in the district every season. In 1877 they both occurred throughout the 
Midlands in great abundance. I think their increase may be attributed to the same 
influence which is acting the reverse with such a number of other species, namely, 
cultivation—the extended cultivation of various tracts of clover by agriculturists, 
this plant constituting the pabulum of both species. In this country C. Edusa occurs 
more commonly than C. HyaUy the reverse being the case on the continent. 

The great Death’s Head Moth (Acherontia Atropos) is another insect which is 
becoming more plentiful with U8 and increasing its area of distribution. Then there 
is the Alder Moth (Acronycia alni) which formerly was regarded as a rarity of the 
first magnitude, but which has now become of sufficient plenty for almost every 
collector to be in possession of one or more in his cabinet. 

The fact of many rare Sphinyidee having of late years been taken in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Birmingham, such as Deilephila lineaia, Chcsrocampa 
celerioy C. neriif and other austral forms may be referred to their being introduced 
at various times with foreign greenhouse plants. 

The remarkable fluctuations in the appearance of many insects would afford a 
fertile topic in itself. During a certain year a particular insect suddenly becomes 
abundant, though for several years previously it may have been very rare and only 
occasionally seen. In 1884 the Red Admiral (Vanessa AtalantaJ occurred throughout 
the district in the utmost profusion, though for several years previously it had been 
comparatively scarce. In the same year, too, our gardens were visited by an innume¬ 
rable horde of the Large Whites (Pieris hrassicGs), though for several years it had 
been very scarce. Other Lepidoptera which I have noticed to greatly fluctuate in 
their appearance are Vanessa carduiy Porthesia similisj and Plusia yamma^ all of 
which occurred in unusual abundance in the neighbourhood of Birmingham in the 
autumn of 1879. 
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The Q-old Tail Moth (P. similisj was so plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Perry Barr that it coTered the hedgerows like flakes of snow.’^ Since 1879 all 
these insects hare been much less plentiful. 

With respect to V. cardui and P. gamma^ their unusual abundance in 1879 
seemed to have been general throughout the British Isles, for correspondents in 
Ireland and the north of Scotland inform me that both species were very abundant 
there during the same year. 

Now I am inclined to think that a considerable percentage of the unusual and 
sudden appearances of particular insects are referable to migration. 

Vanessa cardui is an insect which possesses a very wide area of distribution, 
being found in nearly every country in the globe. It is one of those insects in 
which a strong migratory instinct appears to be developed. Q-athering together in 
enormous clouds they quit the place of their birth and depart in search of “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

The Painted Lady is a butterfly that produces two broods in the year, and 
hibernates in the perfect state. When one of these large migratory hordes reaches 
this country it generally appears to be composed of those insects that have hibernated 
such hordes reach our shores in June or about that time. 

If the swarm is a largo one the butterflies spread over the Island, if, on the other 
hand,, the swarm is a small one, the range is more restricted. 

The butterflies then breed and die. The first brood is produced in August when 
the imagines again in their turn deposit ova on the thistles, and die. In our British 
climate,Jtliistles and kindred plants die early in the autumn, and before the larvce 
can feed them on the chilly nights have withered the food plants. Starved with cold 
and hunger, the larvce fall victims to our climate, so that the second brood which 
ought to live over the winter to continue the race over another year never reaches 
maturity, and the species disappears. It may happen, however, sometimes that a 
few of the first brood emerge so late that they hibernate or emerge so early that 
the progeny passes through the various stages and does the same. Either of these 
occurrences would carry <#te race on for another season, but it does not seem possible 
for this to last more than a year or two. The species is then lost until a fresh 
migration makes it abundant once more. Vanessa Antiopa is another insect whose 
phenomenal appearances may in my opinion be referable to the same theory of 
migration, although the differences in colour between British and Continental 
specimens require a little investigation. 

There are many other insects which, independent of migration, appear sometilnes 
in immense numbers locally, such as Lobophora viretatoy Theda ruli, and other 
local species which are usually the reverse of abundant. Then again, others which 
are usually tolerably abundant, such as Polyommatus Phlcsas, Uuchloe oardamines, 
and Pieris napi are very scarce in certain seasons. 

The recent progress of science forcibly teaches us that the grandest and safest 
conclusions are best attainable by means of the most minutely accurate observations 
persistently conducted according to some well arranged and comprehensive plan. 

In the cases above cited, numberless experiments are being carried 
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out before our eyes, aud, if we are to profit by tbem, we must watcb 
them with the closeness of vision and keenness of intellect demanded 
by the physicist in his laboratory. 

The Limes, Sutton Coldfield ; October IXth^ 1886. 


NOTES ON THE COLBOPTERA OF THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY. 

BT Qt. C. CHAMPION, P.E.S. 

Eor the last eighteen years, except when absent abroad, Mr. J. 
J. Walker and I have paid a great deal of attention to the Coleopterous 
fauna of the Isle of Sheppey. Our list contains at present about 
900 species. The island is, or used to be, rich in salt-marsh frequent¬ 
ing species. Having spent the greater part of the month of August, 
part of the time in company with Mr. Walker, in the island, I have 
again had an opportunity, after a lapse of several years, of paying a 
little more attention to the subject. The following species, among 
others, were met with and seem noteworthy ; those marked * have not 
hitherto been recorded from, or are noted by us for the first time in 
the island. 

Cillenum laterale sparingly, under stones below high-water mark. 

Helophorus intermedins : this species used to abound in the brackish ditches ; 
latterly I have only seen it crawling on the esplanade, not uncommonly. 

Oohthehius exaratus : not uncommon, in company with three other species of 
the genus, in fresh or brackish ditches. 

Cercyon aquations rarely, in the above-mentioned “traps.” 

Homalota perexigua ; sparingly, by evening sweeping on the edge of the clilfs, 
and also from rubbish on the banks of the ditches ; this tiny little species is found 
in company with AT. inqninnla (and numerous other species of the genus), and is 
difficult to detect in the net amongst the larger common species. H. oasula not 
uncommon in one little sandy spot; in short moss, as at Deal and elsewhere. 

Biglossa mersa :* rather common, beneath large boulders on the beach, and 
below high-water mark. 

Myllcena elongata rarely, on the banks of the ditches. 

Philonthus punctus :* rarely, in two widely separated localities; in “ traps ” of 
water plants pulled out of the fresh water ditches and left a few days to dry on the 
banks, and in a partially dried up reedy piece of marsh ground. This is the first 
time I have seen the species alive, though the insect is a known inhabitant of the 
island; we had long been looking for it. 

Momalium pygmanm i* one example, evening sweeping. 

Aotidium coarctatum i* not uncommonly, in company with Eiglossa, and also 
beneath seaweed., 
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JSj/dnohius stri^osus* Anisotoma ealoarata, Cyrtuia pauxillal^ and Colon hruu'- 
neum : rarely, by evening sweeping on the edge of the cliffs. 

Syncalypta hirsuta : rarely, by evening sweeping. 

Throscui carinifrons* and ohtusus : the first-named not uncommonly, the latter 
rarely, by sweeping just before dark (not earlier) along the edge of the cliffs. The 
four British species of the genus are now known to us from the island. 

Xylophilus populneus rarely, by evening sweeping. 

Salpingus ater two examples, evening sweeping on the edge of the cliffs. 
This insect seems to occur sporadically in widely separated localities. Visiting 
Sittingbourne a short time after, we again met with a pair of the species. 

Bagoils iuhcarinatus wad frit : not uncommonly, beneath “ traps " {Ranunculus 
aquations^ Lemna^ &c.) on the banks of fresh water ditches. Of the hundreds of 
specimens we have captured of the five species of Ragoiis inhabiting the island, by 
far the majority have been found by this method or in flood refuse ; it is only on 
rare occasions we have found them by sweeping or in the water net. B. suhcarinatus 
can always be identified amongst its British allies by its long and slender tarsi. 

TrachyphloBUs alternans rarely, in a little sandy spot. This is another species 
occurring more or less sporadically (though often found in numbers) in very many 
localities in the South of England, both on the chalk and on the sand. 

Apion limonii : in profusion, in a now and distant locality, at Leysdown. This 
species had long since disappeared from its old locality near Sheerness ; it selects 
saltings not covered by high tides. The withered state of the leaves of its food- 
plant will generally indicate its presence. 

Apion Schonherri : a single example, by sweeping. This species was formerly 
found by us in profusion in moss, &c., on the banks of fresh water ditches, in winter; 
very rarely in the summer months single specimens have occurred by sweeping. 

Hccmonia Curtisi: rarely, in slightly brackish ditches, on Potamogetonpeotinatus. 

Engis humeralis : rarely, in fungus on elms, in company with swarms of Myceto- 
phagus quadripustulatus and Triphyllus suturalis. In the New Forest, I have only 
found this species in fuif|^oid growth on beech. 

Just before sunset on calm evenings, or, better still, when there is a slight 
breeze from the land, enormous numbers of the commonest beetles may be found by 
sweeping along the extreme edge of the cliffs, and amongst these now and then 
rarer species are to be met with, the difficulty being to detect amongst such a strug¬ 
gling mass of life any small or obscure forms. The most abundant species belong to 
the genera Sitones, Apion, Atomaria, Bradycellus, Trechus, Oxytelus, Homalium, 
Lagria, Meligethes, Phalaorus, Cercyon, Typhcsa, Aleochara, Olibrus, Orthoperus, 
Lathridius, Stenus, Bruchus, Homalota, Ceuthorhynchus, Lithocharis, Psylliodes, 
Corticaria, Philonthus, Philhydrus, &o., &o.; more rarely, Leucoparyphus, Kelo- 
phorus ; we have obtained, in addition to those already mentioned, Baploglossa, 
Sylohius (!), Autalia rivularis, Apion puhescens, Cionus hlattaricB (for the first time 
in Sheppey), Ochina, &c. Many visits in search of Baridius scolopaceus were quite 
fruitless j the insect appears to have become extinct in its old locality. 

11, Caldervale Road, Clapham, S.W. j 
September 25^A, 1886. 
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DESCEIPTION OF THE LARTA OF PTEROPROnUS 
A CANTHODA CTYL US. 

BY G. T. POEEITT, P.L.S. 

At page 149 of the last (xxii) volume of the Ent. Mo. Mag., is a 
description of the larva of Fterophorus cosmodactplus ; a reference to 
it will show that in the year 1884, Mr. Eustace K. Bankes, of Corfe 
Castle, sent me about a score of larv® of a Fterophorus^ from which I 
bred a series of cosmodactylus and two specimens of acanthodactylus. 
Last year, Mr. Bankes sent me another lot of larvae, from which I bred 
cosmodactylus only. Notwithstanding this large proportion of cosmo¬ 
dactylus, Mr. Bankes has all along been convinced that in reality 
acanthodactylus is much the commoner insect in his district; and, 
therefore, again this year collected and sent me thirteen more larvae 
from the Stachys sylvatica. They reached me on August 25th, and, 
on opening the box, at first sight they appeared to me just like those 
received the two previous years; they were of the same shape, and 
there was precisely the same range of variation from the bright green 
to purple forms. Two days afterwards, however, on comparing them 
closely with my descriptions of the previous years’ larvae, it at once 
became apparent that there were distinctly defined distinctions be¬ 
tween them ; so much so, that I at once wrote to Mr. Bankes stating 
I fully expected to breed acanthodactylus from them. On the 7th of 
September a further consignment of larvae reached me from my friend 
Mr. W. H. B. Eletcher, of Worthing, who sent them (evidently 
without any doubt on his part) as acanthodactylus. They seemed in 
every respect like Mr. Bankes’ larvae, so that I was now all but certain 
it would be proved these two closely allied species can be separated 
in the larval stage. The result was perfectly satisfactory, for from 
Mr. Bankes’ larvae I bred thirteen acanthodactylus, from September 
7th to 14th; and from Mr. Fletcher’s, five specimens, the first appear¬ 
ing on September 2l8t. It seems almost inexplicable that this year 
Mr. Bankes should collect no cosmodactylus larvae whatever, for he 
retained a good many himself, and when writing me early in Septem¬ 
ber, he Tiad up to that time bred forty specimens—all acanthodactylus! 

Desoeiption.—I n shape exactly like that of cosmodactylus, as described in the 
Ent. Mo. Mag., xxii, 150. As in that species there are two distinct forms, and 
intermediate varieties occur partaking more or less of each of these extreme forms:— 

Var. I has the ground colour deep purple; head yellowish-grey, or yellowish- 
brown, marked on the crown and sides with black, the mandibles brown \ medio- 
dorsal stripe smoke-coloured; sub-dorsal lines, and another line of equal width 
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below it, white, but interrupted and not very conspicuous; and below these is 
another scarcely so pale line along the spiracles; hairs and the distinct tubercles 
white. Ventral surface and prolegs greenish-olive, anterior-legs shining black, 
ringed with paler. 

Var. II has the ground-colour bright pale green; head as in Var. I; the pul¬ 
sating dark smoky vessel—in some specimens tinged with pink anteriorly—forms the 
dorsal stripe; sub-dorsal lines indistinct, whitish; below these is another line, but 
much interrupted and broken into short lengths j there are no lines along the 
spiracular region j hairs and tubercles white. Ventral surface and prolegs of the 
bright green of the dorsal area, the legs shining black, ringed with white. 

From the foregoing it will be noted, that the chief points of distinction between 
this insect and cosmodactylus —distinctions which will probably be found to be 
reliable—are : the deep purple ground-colour in acanthodactylus, as compared with 
the “ purplish-pink ” of cosmodactylus ; the white sub-dorsal lines being less con¬ 
spicuous in acanthodactylus ; and the head being yellowish-brown marked with 
black, in place of the “ very dark sienna-brown, almost black,** in cosmodactylus. 

Huddersfield : October 1886. 


A LUMINOUS INSECT-LARVA IN NEW ZEALAND. 

BY C. R. OSTEN-SACKEN, Hon. F.E.S. 

Mr. Hudson’s account {ante. pp. 99-100) about the luminous 
insect-larva from New Zealand leaves me very little doubt that it 
belongs to the Mycetophilidce. The description of the ‘‘glutinous 
web,” the rapid motions of the larvss gliding upon it, and their retreat 
into holes, when alarmed, show a remarkable agreement with my 
observations on the larvae of Sciophiluy described in detail in my 
article: “Characters of the larvae of the Mycetophilidae^ in the Pro¬ 
ceedings Entom. Soc. Philad., 1862 (I have recently reprinted this 
article as a separate pamphlet for distribution among my correspond¬ 
ents). Whether my Sciophila larvae were shining or not, I can neither 
affirm nor deny, because I do not remember seeing them in the dark. 
But we have another observation of luminous larvae of Mycetophilidce, 
that of Wahlberg, Act. Holm., 1838 and 48. He observed the trans¬ 
formations of Ceroplatus sesioides, and saw larva and pupa, but not the 
perfect insect, emit a bright light. His paper will bo found translated 
in the Stett. Ent. Zeit., 1849, pp. 120—123. There is no doubt now 
that the fly Trimicra pilipes was bred from some other larva hidden in 
the mud which contained the luminous larvae; one of the “ small 
earthworms ” mentioned may have been that very larva. To make 
assurance doubly sure, I wrote to Mr. Theod. Beling, in Seesen (in 
the Harz mountains), who reared larvae of Trimicra, and published 
descriptions; upon my suggestion he took the trouble to hunt up such 
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larvae again, as they were in season, and to watch them in the dark ; 
no trace of luminosity was visible. Thus it remains only to ascertain 
to what genus of Myceto'philid(S the New Zealand larvae belong. 

I notice, by the way, that in my statement about luminous Dip- 
iera, in the Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, p. 43,1 forgot to mention Wahlberg’s 
observation. 

Heidelberg: October^ 1886. 


Aculeate Hymenoptera in 1886.—As I liave been successful in capturing a con¬ 
siderable number of scarce and local Hymenoptera^ a record of some of the best of 
these may not prove to be without interest. During May and the greater part of 
June I was at Oxford ; the last two or three days of July and the first ten days of 
August I spent at Sidmouth. To species that were found in these two localities I 
shall affix the name of the locality where I found them ; where no locality is men¬ 
tioned, it is to be understood that the species was caught within walking distance of 
Chippenham. 

As no really scarce species of the Seterogyna was found, I record none of this 
section. Of the Fossores I have taken— 

Myrmosa melanooephala, Fab.: two $ and several 9 > latter sex also at 
Sidmouth. 

Aporus unicolor, Spin.—of this rare species I was lucky enough to take one ? at 
Sidmouth. 

Bvagethes bicolor, Lep.—one $ at Sidmouth. 

Of the genus Pompilus: niger. Fab., was common, but so difficult to catch, that 
I only secured about half a dozen—I took a single ^ at Sidmouth j spissus, Sohiodte, 
was generally common in our woods. 

Priocnemis was very well represented, several good species being found: fusous, 
Linn., at Oxford ; exaltatus. Fab., common at Sidmouth j pusillus, Schiddte, both 
sexes, but not commonly j parvulus, Dahlb., both sexes, rarely ; hyalinatus, Fab., 
one at Sidmouth. 

Agenia variegata, Linn,—widely distributed, but not very common ; it is to be 
found running over walls, heaps of road-scrapings, banks, on willow and other tree 
trunks, and on old stumps. I have taken J and ? in cop., and the latter sex with 
its prey (a spider), as is usual with the PompiUdoe : hiroana, Fab., much more local 
than the former species, but not very scarce where it is found. I have only taken it 
on tree trunks, and once or twice on a stump. 

Ceropalea maoulatus. Fab.—not uncommon in woods. 

Astata boops, Schr.—I found the ? with its prey at Sidmouth. 

Spilomena troglodytes, Y. d. Lind.—two ? in a quarry. 

Mimesa Pdhlbomi, Wesm.—in the woods, but not commonly. 

Crabro elavipes, Linn.—this species and several others seem particularly fond 
of plum leaves in gardens. I suspect that they come in search of the Aphides, 
which are often so abundant on these trees ; oapitosus, Shuck.—the $ was found in 
our garden"; gonager, St. Farg.—I took three or four $ and a few ? at Wootton- 
under-Edge, neav here, where the first specimens were taken. I was very pleased to 
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find a now locality about twelve miles from the original one, where I took several 
9. At Wootton it forms its burrow in decaying stumps, in the new place in a 
stiff clay soil j interruptus^ De Q-eer—I found only one ? of this uncommon species. 

Odynerus pictus, Curt., was not very common, and antilope, Panz.,even less so. 

Many scarce species of the Anthophila were found. Among the Andrenidce: 
Prosopis confusa, Nyl., was not rare on bramble blossoms in woods ; brevicornis, 
Nyl., was less common, but was also found at Sidmouth, where I also took the ^ of 
P. piotipes, Nyl. 

Nearly all the species of the genus Sphecodes were taken, including 8. puncti- 
ceps, Thoms., at Sidmouth j 8 . ferruyinatus, Thoms., which occurred here in 
thousands and tens of thousands. In several places, where patches of Carduut 
arvensis grew, they could have been boxed in innumerable quantities after sundown 
on warm evenings, five or six specimens being found on every blossom. The ? I 
took at Oxford in the spring. 8 . hyalinatus, Thoms., not quite so plentiful, but very 
abundant on the same thistle flowers. I took several females of this species at 
Oxford. 8. varieyatus, Yon Hag., with the preceding, but far less plentiful; I could 
only secure about two dozen. 8 . dimidiatus, Von Hag., fairly common at Oxford, 
but of course I only took the hibernated females. 8 . affinis, Yon Hag., more or less 
common in both places. 

Andrena, Fab., was very well represented: Mattorjianay Fab., 1 S 6 $ on 
flowers of the common Scabious at Sidmouth; Cetiiy Schr., 1 $ and 1 $ on the 
same flowers in the same place; pilipesy Fab., was common at Sidmouth on bramble 
blossoms: roscSy Panz., was not plentiful there, on the same flowers; thoracicGy Fab., 
swarmed on nearly every flower, thistle, bramble, crepis, fleabane, and many others j 
angustiovy Kirb., I took 1 S and 11 9 of rare species at Oxford, all the females 
had their logs covered with pollen, and occurred solely on the common buttercup ; 
bicolory Fab., is a common species, it is very partial to mallow blossoms and CrepU j 
varians, Rossi, helvolay Linn.—the <? of the former and ? of the latter were taken 
at Oxford ; fucatay 8m., 5 ? at Oxford, all on whitethorn blossom ; simillimay Sm., 
2 cJ and 8 or 9 ? at Sidmouth. These were chiefly taken on Carduus arvensity but 
also on Inula and other ^wers ; denticulatay Kirb., both sexes at Sidmouth, but not 
very plentifully; chrysoscelesy Kirb., in countless numbers in the spring, and abundant 
at Oxford ; humilisy Imh., very locally at Oxford, but abundant in one place j dorsatay 
Kirb., 2 9 at Sidmouth on bramble blossoms j Wilkellay Kirb., at Oxford, very 
locally. 

Cilisea hosmorrhoidalisy Fab.—the males of this species were very abundant 
when I left for Sidmouth, but I only took 8 ? ; on my return they were past. It is 
not at all confined to the harebell; in the woods and on the hills it is found on the 
three species of mallow, the harebell, and the Canterbury bell j in lanes abundantly 
on Geranium Mohertianumy in company with Andrena hicolory Fab., Chelostoma 
campanularumy Kirb., &o. It is much preyed upon by a spider which infests these 
flowers, and which rushes out and strangles it as it alights. 

Of the Apid(By both species of Panurgus occurred at Sidmouth. I took a single 
? of Nomada ochrostomay Kirb., here, at Oxford it was not rare; in both places it 
was parasitic on Andrena Afzeliellay Kirb., not on A. labialisy Kirb. N. obtusifrons, 
Nyl., 2 ? at Sidmouth, one on Senecio and the other on Carduut, N./erruginata, 
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Kirb., not rare at Oxford, with A. humilis, Imh. Stelis phaeoptera, Kirb., 1 ? at 
Sidmouth; I cut it out of a burrow that was constructed in a gate post; this was 
on the first day of my stay while it was raining fast. 

Osmia pilioomis, Sm., 1 d* and 4 ?. It burrows in dead wood and in stony 
ground j it is a very early spring bee, found in April on dog violet, &o., but the ? 
may be found till quite the end of June. I took one of the latter sex at Oxford on 
the common bugle by the road side : fulviventrUy Pans., not uncommon in our 
garden ; it cuts decayed rose leaves in a very ragged fashion, very unlike the neat 
work of a Megachile ; it builds in the holes where nails have fallen out from the 
mortar of our garden wall: hicolor^ Schk., 6 or 7 of each sex on dog violet, bluebell, 
cistus, and wood anemone : 0. leucomelana^ Kirb., 2 ^ and 5 ? at Sidmouth ; the 
$ settles on the bare pathways, the ? I only found on Crepis ; I found one nidus 
in a buried bramble stem j unfortunately, not more than one or two cells are full, 
and perhaps not even these : spinulosa^ Kirb., not very plentiful at Sidmouth. 

Anthophora furcata^ Panz., 4 $ at Sidmouth. 

Saropoda himaoulata, Panz., not uncommon at Sidmouth, always on Centaurea 
nigra. 

All the species of Psithyrus occurred, the males at any rate. 

The best Bomhus was distinguendusy Mor., of which 2 J, 1 5, and 1 ? were 
found. 

I found stylopised specimens of A. fulva, Schr., $. A. nanOy Kirb., ? at 
Oxford and here, and of Halictus tumulorumy Linn., $ frequently. 

In conclusion, I must state that Mr. Edward Saunders has very kindly named 
for me a very great number of the more puzzling of these species.— Bobt. 0. L. 
Peekins, Sopworth Eectory, Chippenham, and Jesus College, Oxford: Sept.y 1886. 

Chrysis ignita preyed upon by Xysticus cristatus. —On 4th September last in 
Grisel-bottom—a valley adjoining Burwell Wood near Louth in Lincolnshire—I 
observed a spider, Xysticus cristatusy Clk., on the sweetly-scented yellow flowers of 
the agrimony (Agrimonia eupatoria)y preying upon a Chrysis ignita. This lovely 
little insect, which is able to roll itself up in a ball when alarmed, had been overcome 
by the skill of the Xysticus. —H. Wallis Kbw, Louth, Lincolnshire; Oct. Gthy 1886. 

Note on some Bees and the flowers of Snapdragons. —Having this year a great 
quantity of Antirrhinum majus growing together, I have made, during the month of 
August, many and continuous observations of the behaviour of some kinds of bees 
with the flowers, which in the main corroborate those of the late Mr. E. Newman, 
communicated to the Entomological Society (Proceed., 1850, p. 36). He enumerates 

4 kinds,'but names only one (No. 1), designating the others as “ Bomhus -P ” with 

numbers 2 to 4; these numbers I adopt here, assuming from the identity of proceeding 
in the bees I have seen with that recorded by Mr. Newman that the kinds are the 
same; the specific names of these, and also of Nos. 5 to 7, have been kindly furnished 
by Mr. Edward Saunders from individuals taken in the acts mentioned. 

No. 1. Megaohile centuncularis. —This I have not seen; it is said to enter the 
flowers back downwards. 

No. 2. Bomhus Berhamellus, 5*—This invariably enters the flowers back 
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upwards, going in so completely as to be entirely hidden, and no entomological 
Dogberry on day duty would suspect its presence. However, it soon comes out, its 
thorax striped with yellow pollen from the anthers, which it at once carries to fertilize 
another flower, and so on again and again : “ Sic vos non vobis ** may* well be said of 
such bees as this, which thus unconsciously have contrived a double debt to pay. Mr. 
Kewman believed this bee to be the neuter of No. 4, and this was correct if my 
No. 4 be the same, of which there may be a doubt (see No. 7). 

No. 3. Bombut terreatris^ var. luoorum, J .—This does not enter the flower at 
all. Mr. Newman says it alights on the flower stalk just below the flower, cuts a hole 
in the corolla close to the nectary and thrusts its tongue or labial apparatus through 
this to the nectary. I have, however, often seen it not only act thus, but also alight 
on the flower, yet never attempt to enter it, but crawl at once down the outside to 
the base of the corolla. I thought the size of the bee might have been against its 
entry, but as I afterwards saw larger bees go in, this theory was defective, it therefore 
appeared that it sought honey only and took the readiest way to get it. I saw no 
$ of this var. 

No. 4. Bombus Derhamellus^ $ .—This large bee was of too great a size to get 
into the flower, so standing on the lower lip it opened the mouth of the corolla and 
thrusting itself in as far as it could thus reached the nectary, as could be seen through 
the sides of the tube, the posterior part of the body remaining exposed to view ,* 
when the bee came out the thorax was marked with pollen like No. 2, the 5 • 

No. 6. Apis mellijica (Ligurian race). This (not mentioned by Newman) goes 
on the outside of the flower from below and proceeds to extract the honey like No. 3. 
Simultaneously, however, I saw other bees of this species go to the mouth of the 
corolla and open it, but they did not enter; they only stood on the lower lip and 
pushed their heads in; and I repeatedly noticed that they reached only to the pollen- 
iferous anthers with their fore-legs; so it was clear they required pollen only. I 
further noticed that the honey collectors went from flower to flower always on the 
same errand, and that the pollen gatherers acted similarly, neither taking up the 
occupation of the other. Here was clearly an economic division of labour. 

No. 6. Bombus terr^trisy var. virginalis, §.—This settled on the lower lip of 
the flower and pushed itself into the corolla as far as it could, leaving a considerable 
portion of its abdomen and its hind-legs in sight: this I saw repeatedly. It evi¬ 
dently wont to the nectary for honey, for the pollen from the anthers remained thick 
on the thorax and was regarded as an encumbrance, as the bee occasionally rested on 
a leaf and did its best to get rid of the dust with its fore-legs. If it had intended to 
gather pollen it would not have acted in this way. It is very singular that to get 
the honey the procedure was so different from that of No. 3—another variety of the 
same species. 

No. 7. Bombus terrestrisy var. virginalis, ? .—This also settled on the lower 
lip of the flower, and thrust itself as far as it could into the corolla, but being the 
largest of all the bees the whole of the abdomen remained in view. It evidently 
reached the nectary with its tongue j honey was the object of its action, for the 
pollen formed a large stripe on the thorax, and efforts like those of No. 6 were made 
to remove it. This may have been the “ very large bee ’’ mentioned by Newman as 
his No 4, in which case his belief that it was the ? of No. 2 was incorrect. 
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I did not in any instance see either No. 3 or No. 6 make the hole ^hioh always 
existed at the base of the corolla after a bee had examined it, and so the opening 
once made serred for every successive visitor. In Hermann Muller’s work, “ The 
Fertilization of Flowers,”* at page 433, the fertilization of Antirrhinum maju$ 
by various bees is noticed, but in every case quoted the bee entered the corolla. 
This is the more singular, as it is said, with respect to the flowers of the allied 
Linaria vulgaris^ “ I have seen the honey-bee bite a hole in the spur and empty it, 
as Sprengel describes.” 

Nos. 2, 3 and 4 disappeared after the 3rd of September, at least they then came 
no more to the snapdragons. 

The flowers exhibited countless shades and combinations of colours, from pure 
white to crimson, including spots and stripes, but the bees had no preference for any, 
going indiscriminately from one to the other.—J. W. DonaLAS, 8, Beaufort Gardens, 
Lewisham : Sept. lOthy 1886. 

Agrypnia Pagetana, Curt.^ and other Trichoptera in Ireland. —Referring to the 
note on Trichoptera from Co. Monaghan, Ireland, vol. xx, p. 142, I have again 
received from Miss Freeland small collections made there during the present and 
last summer. These include a number of Agrypnia Pagetana^ Curt., which occurred 
commonly about the end of July. They differ little from specimens out of the 
English Fen country ; their aspect is, if anything, darker. The extension of the 
geographical range of this species so far westward as Ireland, is interesting ; for a 
long time it was known, as British, only from the eastern parts of England and 
Scotland, but quite recently it was recorded from Clydesdale. 

Other species not mentioned in my former note are: Phryganea variOj F.; 
Limnophilus affinis^ Curt, j Sericostoma personatumy Spence ; Goera pilosuy F.; 
Leptocerus albi/ronsy L.; Tricenodet bicolory Curt, j CEcetis laoustrisy Pictet; and 
Solocentroput dubiug, Ramb. 

(Ecetis furvay Ramb., is again represented, this time by about thirty examples 
( J and $ ).— Kenneth J. Mobton, Carluke, N.B. ; September Sthy 1886. 

Micromus aphidivoruSy Schrk. (angulatuSy Steph.J, near London. —My friend 
Mr. E. Saunders recently gave me a specimen of this little Hemerobid that he had 
beaten from Pinus sylvestrit at West Wickham, on the 18th ult. It is one of the 
rarest of the British HemerobiidcBy and is here essentially sporadic, but of wide dis¬ 
tribution, and only taken singly. I possess two other native examples, both dating 
flrom 1863 : one taken by Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson at Withorslack, in the Lake District, 
the other near Worcester, by the late Rev. E. Horton. Stephens gave “near 
London,” and Scotland as localities. I have seen others, but very few. On the 
continent its distribution is very wide, and it is often not uncommon. It occurs also 
in North America: I have an example from Mt. Washington in New Hampshire 
that is not separable from European specimens. I follow Hagen’s old nomenclature 
in using Schrank’s name, but the latter’s description is very vague, and might apply 
to other species better than to this. Stephens’ name angulatu* should probably 
prevail. 

* The Fertilization of Flowers. By Prof. Hermann MtiUer. Translated and edited by D’Aroy 
W. Thompson, B.A. London : Maomillan, 1888. 
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The other British RemerohiidcB that remain essentially rare are Paectra diptera 
(known only by the unique example captured by the late Mr. J. C. Dale in 1843), 
Megalomua hirtusy and Drepanoptergx phalmnoidea (I understand from Messrs. 
Morton and King that search for the latter species in the locality where three speci¬ 
mens were found last year, has been fruitless).—B. McLachlan, Lewisham, London : 
October 13tA, 1886. 

TAe distribution of the Lepidoptera in the British Isles. —As I am compiling 
notes for a work on this subject, I shall be very glad of local lists of Lepidoptera^ 
which, however incomplete, will be useful to me. Readers of the Ent. Mo. Mag. 
are requested to assist me in this desideratum. Full particulars may be had on 
application to—W. Haeoouet Bath, The Limes, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham : 
October nth, 1886. 


Lepidoptera, and the sense of hearing. —Will any reader of the Ent. Mo. Mag. 
kindly inform me upon what grounds are the antennse of Lepidoptera assumed to be 
the organs of hearing ? I think the sense of hearing in Lepidoptera cannot be very 
keen, as gathered from the fact that they seldom evince any emotion at a sound, 
however loud, and then when they do move I am inclined to believe that it is 
merely the concussion of the air which induces them to do so.* I once fired a rifle 
for experiment close to a butterfly and it failed to take any notice of the report— 
was this either through fear, indifference, or because it did not hear it P What 
proofs are there that Lepidoptera can hear ?—In. 


Wasps and hornets in the Midlands. —This autumn there has been a great 
scarcity of wasps throughout the Midlands. In the spring, however, the females 
were very abundant, but it is probable that the quantity of wet experienced in April 
and May prevented them colonising. Stone fruit has been marvellously plentiful 
this year, and has been gathered in excellent condition on account of the absence of 
these fruit pests. It is remarkable how scarce hornets have become in the Midlands 
within the last few years, ^bout ten or twelve years ago they were very abundant: 
I remember seeing a very large colony in Sutton Park, but have not observed a single 
** specimen since.—I d. 


A plague of Aphides in the Midlands. —The first week of October was abnor¬ 
mally warm in the Birmingham district, and favoured the development of innumerable 
swarms of Aphides (principally Aphis wtyra), which caused great annoyance to many 
people as they filled the air with their multitudes. The swallows, which have not 
yet all left us, have been making a very big feed the last few days. Yesterday, how¬ 
ever, we had a rather heavy thunderstorm, and also a quantity of rain during the 
day, which has washed the Aphides nearly all away. The weather, too, has become 
much colder, so that the insects are not likely to make a re-appearance this year.— Id. 


Brymus pilicomis and other Remiptera in the Isle of Sheppey. —The following 
species of Remiptera have been obtained:— Brymus pilicomis : a single example, by 


* Slightly vague. We presume our correspondent refers to a general 
tinction to action on any special auditory organ,— Eds. 


“shock,” in contradis- 
M 2 
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evening sweeping at the edge of the cliffs; this very rare British species I once 
found at Hurst, Sussex, and again, subsequently, at Caterham. Rhyparoehromus 
tahulicola : sparingly, in short moss, in a sandy place. Miridius quadriviryatus : 
sweeping along the cliffs, rarely. Teratocoris antennafus : both sexes, rarely, by 
sweeping Arundo, Carex, Juncus, &o., in a partially dried up piece of marsh ground. 
Nahis lineatus ; not uncommonly, with the preceding. Cardiastethus testaceut ; a 
single example, by evening sweeping at the edge of the cliffs.—Q-. 0. Champion, 
11, Caldervale Koad, Clapham : September 2%th, 1886. 

Pachytylus migratoritbSy Linnd^ in Lincolnshire. —Yesterday I received for identi¬ 
fication a living female P. migratorius^ L., from Mr. H. Wallis Kew, of Louth, 
Lincolnshire, who asks me to record its capture. It was said to hare been taken in 
a field of stubble at Withern, eight miles from Louth, and was brought by a little 
girl to the local taxidermist, from whom Mr. Wallis Kew obtained it.— Eland Shaw, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, W.: Oct. I6thy 1886. 


On the moulting of the larvce of Pygcera hucephala. —I have lately bad an 
opportunity of seeing a batch of these larvsB undergoing their last moult, and was 
much struck with the prolonged interval which elapsed between their being laid up 
for the moult and the actual transformation taking place. 

It was on Thursday, September 16th, that I first noticed the larves ; they were 
then taking up their position on an oak-twig, which was most conveniently situated, 
as it was just the right height for the eye, and it was in a place that I habitually 
passed a dozen times a day. 

On the Friday, September 17th, the larves were all fixed in position, and I could 
see by the amount of silken carpet spread over the leaves that moulting was 
intended. They remained in this state all Saturday, all Sunday, and all Monday, 
except that on the Monday one solitary individual banged its head about from side to 
side, which I thought was a hopeful symptom. On Tuesday morning I must confess I 
was somewhat surprised that not a single larva had yet moulted, though they had 
begun to take up their position the previous Thursday, and, of course, bad not tasted 
food since then. 

Shortly after noon on Tuesday, the first moult took place, the newly-moulted 
larva was at once conspicuous by its pale yellow head, all the unmoulted larvce had 
black heads, and the anterior legs were even paler than the new heads. The man¬ 
dibles were jet black directly, and contrasted very strongly with the pale yellow heads. 

Betuming in half an hour, I found that two more bad moulted, and 1 stayed 
persistently watching them for some time, in hopes I should see the actual com¬ 
mencement of a moult. Such things never will happen whilst you are watching for 
them ; though I think I remained there motionless for three-quarters of an hour, no 
fresh moult occurred. My contemplative position appeared, however, to have 
attracted the attention of a robin, and he came and perched within two feet of me 
and eyed me very keenly. 

At 1.30 p.m., I was obliged to leave my larvse for a while, but in little more 

than half an hour I returned to them, but, alas I that wicked robin had-; at any 

rate, the three, newly moulted larvn had all disappeared, and a few of the others. 
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It may not have been the robin, it may have been some other bird, but, at any rate, 
I would not trust any longer to the chapter of accidents, so I cut off the oak‘twig 
and brought it and the larvae indoors. Having placed the oak-twig in water on the 
table, and [having about twenty larvae yet to moult, I thought I should surely in 
some of them see the actual commencement of the operation—but this expectation 
was doomed to be disappointed. 

The new pale yellow head, which usually appeared above and behind the old 
black head, was always visible when I first glanced at a moulting larva, however 
little the moulting might have otherwise advanced, but the gradual retirement of 
the old skin towards the tail of the larva seemed to be almost a self-acting motion, 
to which the larva contributed but little till the time came for extricating its anal 
extremity from the old skin. The anal plate, like the head, was at first of a pale 
yellow, but the colour of this plate, as well as of the head, got gradually darker, till 
eventually both were jet black, yet the black markings all along the intervening 
segments were black the moment the old skin withdrew from them j in this, 
resembling the mandibles which, as already noted, were black on their first appearance. 

The black faces of the moulted larves were ornamented with a central yellow 
mark like an inverted Y j the faces of the unmoulted larvfe were entirely black, 
without any yellow mark. The anterior-legs, which wore so pale on their first 
appearance, also became eventually perfectly block. 

In one instance the yellow head of the moulted larva appeared beneath the old 
head, but in all the other cases the rupture of the skin must have been on the back 
immediately behind the old head. The old heads were completely detached from 
the other parts of the skin, and fell down separately from the oak-twig as the 
moultings progressed, so that by the prostrate heads on the table I could readily 
count how many larvae had already moulted. 

By Wednesday morning all but one or two of the batch had moulted, but not 
one had yet broken its long fast: it was not till Wednesday afternoon that feeding 
began. On Thursday, all the jaws were vigorously at work, and an oak-leaf was 
soon reduced to its mid-rib. I then turned the larvae loose on a growing tree. From 
the very crowded position^laken up by gregarious larvae, moulting at times seemed 
to take place under difficulties, and one of the first larvae that I observed had two 
other larvae lying straight across its back at the very time that the old skin was being 
shuffled downwards. 

I thought again and again of my first visit to Naples, where I met a German 
physician who had long been settled there, who assured us it was not at all unusual 
for the Neapolitans to sleep eight or ten in a bed.—-H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, 
Lewisham ; September 24^4, 1886. 

Asthena luteata. —With reference to Mr. Barrett’s note respecting this species 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxiii, p. 109), I may state that in a smaU well-wooded valley 
near here it occurs regularly, and we always obtain it by heating alder (Alnut gU- 
tinoea), and in company with JEupisteria heparata. There is no maple (Acer 
campestfe) in the vicinity, and I was always under the impression that it was a 
well-known fact that alder was the natural food of A. luteata, at least in the north 
of England.—J. W. Caetbb, Valley Street, Bradford: October 1th, 1886. 
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External parasites on Lepidopterous larva. —At page 116 of the October 
number of the Ent. Mo. Mag., in the report of the September meeting of the Ento¬ 
mological Society, is a notice of certain Acari found on a larva of Sm. tiliaf and 
believed to be Uropoda vegetans. 

I wish to mention two apparent cases of larvae similarly infested, which have 
occurred to mo this season. On 26th June, Mr. Q-. T. Porritt sent me two full- 
grown larvae of L. quercifolia^ taken at Wicken Fen; one of these I put without 
food in a chip-box, and on shaking it out on a piece of paper I noticed that there 
fell with it a bright red, very long-legged mite, which ran with great swiftness ; I 
secured it, and sent it to Mr. F. Enock, but it was dried up on the journey. On 
September 16th, Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher sent mo some larvae of Cilix spinula^ on 
one of wliich—a sickly one—I found a small, almost colourless, mite ; this I also 
sent to Mr. F. Enock, but it too was spoilt for his purposes by the journey. I wish 
to speak of these mites with caution, but I believe they were parasitic on the larvae. 
—J. Hbllins, Exeter; October *lth^ 1886. 

Erroneous record of Bichrorampha distinctana in Britain. —Mr. South has 
been good enough to send for my inspection a series of the Bichrorampha reared by 
him from Chrysanthemum leucanthemumy from the locality in which he took the 
specimens which I described as distinctanay Hein., in Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xviii, p. 
278, and I find that they are, as he says, genuine well-marked consortaha. He also, 
at my request, forwarded one of the original specimens taken in 1881, and although 
this specimen differs in having the black longitudinal streaks very much less marked, 
I am now convinced that it also is simply our common consortana. It is, however, 
a brightly-marked specimen, as far as the paler and silvery markings are concerned, 
and bears a very close resemblance to German specimens of distinctanay but I see 
that there are slight distinctions, which, if constant, will always serve to separate 
the species. They are of almost precisely the same size and shape, except that the 
apex of the fore-wings in distinctana is rather more squared j its dorsal pale blotch 
is broader at the apex, and more strongly divided, each division being again divided 
by a black line, and the costal streaks are singley and developed into sinuous metallic 
lines, two of which compose the bright waved margins of the ocellus, and are out¬ 
lined with black. If ‘these characters are constant, they seem sufficient to enable us 
to discriminate the two species. The habits of distinctana in the larva-state are not, 
I think, recorded.— Chas. G. Baeeett, King’s Lynn : October IQthy 1886. 

Choragus Sheppardiy Kirbyy at Kingsgate. —While collecting with Mr. Theodore 
Wood in August, in a copse near this place, I found three specimens of Choragus 
Sheppardi on a dead or dying tree; the insect was not under the bark, but sitting 
on a portion of the trunk from which the bark had been removed; Mr. Wood sub¬ 
sequently took several specimens in the same place. The beetle appears to be 
usually found low down on the tree, and hops away quickly if disturbed ; it may 
very probably be commoner than it is usually supposed to be, as it is a very 
inconspicuous insect, and from its habits may very easily be overlooked.—W. W. 
Fowleb, Lincoln: October I2thy 1886. 

Aphodius lividusy 01., near Broadstairs. —I am just now taking this insect in 
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fair abundance from a manure-heap in this neighbourhood. The heap in question is 
covered with a layer of sand, and the beetle usually occurs buried an inch or two 
beneath the sarface. I have taken most of my specimens by shaking tufts of grass, 
&c., growing upon the heap, after tearing them up by the roots. The beetle is not 
an easy one to find, as it feigns death when disturbed, and is almost undistinguish- 
able from the debris among which it lies. Xantholinus fulgidus is plentiful in the 
same heap. From decaying stumps in a copse close by, I have taken six examples 
of the active little Choragus Sheppardi; Staphylinus steroorarius has been fairly 
common upon the shore.— Theodoeb Wood, St. Peter’s, Kent: October 2ndy 1886. 


The South London Entomological and Natueal History Society, 
September 16/A, 1886 : R. Adzin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Cooper exhibited a series of Triphcena fimbria, L., bred from North Devon 
pupse j and a series of Zygcena filipendulce, L., showing marked variations of the 
border of the posterior-wings. Mr. Adkin, Lophopteryx cuculla, Esp. Mr. E. Joy, 
a remarkable variety of Xpinephele Janira, L. Mr. Wellman, a series of Acidalia 
hisetata, Hufn,, from Folkestone ; a varied series of Bryophila muralis, Forst., from 
southern localities, also B.par, lib., for comparison, and also Bianthcecia virgularis, 
Hufn. Mr. W. G-. Sheldon, Agrotis agathina, Dup.; some discussion ensued as to 
rearing the larvae of this latter. Mr. J. Jenner Weir, a specimen of an Agrotis 
taken some forty years since, which has has not yet been identified. Mr. West 
(Greenwich), a long and variable series of Cryptocephalus pnsillus, F., from West 
Wickham. 

It was announced that as the Society’s Rooms had proved quite inadequate on 
the last occasion, the usual Annual Exhibition of Specimens of Natural History 
would take place at the “ Bridge House Hotel ”on Thursday, the 25th Nov. next.— 
H. W. Babkee and W. A. Pearce, Hon. Secs. 


Entomological Society of London : October Gth, 1886. — Robert 
McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. Bartlett Calvert, of Santiago, Chili, was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a number of seeds of a Mexican species of Euphor^ 
hiaoetBy popularly known as ^‘jumping seeds,’* recently received from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. These seeds are known to be infested with the larvae of a 
species of Totricidee, allied to the apple Tortrix j they were first noticed by Prof. 
Westwood at a meeting of the Society held on the 7th June, 1858, and the moths 
bred therefrom were described by him as Carpocapsa saltiians {cf. Proc. Ent. Soc., 
2nd series, vol. v, page 27). They have since been referred to both in Europe and 
America. A discussion ensued in which Mr. Pascoe, Mr. Poulton, Mr. Roland 
Trimen and others took part. 

Mr. Roland Trimen exhibited and read notes on some singular objects 
found in the nests of Termites, and also in those of true ants, in South Africa. 
They were apparently of the same nature as those from the West Indies described 
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in 1833 hy the Bev. L. Q-uilding as Margarodes formicarius, which was usually 
referred to the CoccidcB as allied to Porphgrophora. They were of yarious shades 
from yellowish pearly to golden and copper colour, and were strung together by the 
natives like beads, and used by them as necklaces and other personal ornaments, as, 
according to Mr. Q-uilding, was the case with the West Indian species. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited, on behalf of Mr. John Thorpe, of Middleton, a 
long series of buff and melanio yarieties of Amphidasis hetularia, and read notes on 
them communicated by Mr. Thorpe ; also, on behalf of Mr. Kunney, who was pi^esent 
as a visitor, a dark variety of Argynnis Aglaia from Caithness, and a tawny-coloured 
variety of Vanessa urticce from Bournemouth. Mons. Alfred Wailly exhibited a fine 
series of Saturnice and other Bornhyces^ mostly bred by him, from South Africa ; he 
also exhibited ova of Saturnia tyrrhea^ pupte of this and other South African species, 
and a cocoon of Bomhyx Ochadama from Madagascar. He stated that several of the 
large south African Saturnid <2 formed no cocoons, the larvee entering the earth to 
undergo the change to the pupal state. Mr. Trimen said he was able to confirm the 
statement. 

Mr. Poulton gave an account of the experiments recently made by him with the 
larvsB of several species of the genus Vanessa, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relations of pupal colour to that of the surface on which the larval skin is thrown 
off, which had formed the subject of a paper lately read by him before the British 
Association, and exhibited the frame constructed by him for the purpose of these 
experiments. The President and Messrs. Trimen, Waterhouse, White, Hall and 
others took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. Slater exhibited a specimen of Prionus coriarius from Devonshire, and 
a specimen of Calandra palmarum found alive at Pembroke Dock. Mr. Enoch 
exhibited Mymar pulchellus, and a specimen of Atypus pioeus recently taken on 
Hampstead Heath. Mr. Elisha exhibited a series of Gelechia hippophaella, Sch., 
bred from larvae collected at Deal. Mr. Billups exhibited Echthrus lancifer, Qr., a 
species of ichneunomidee new to Britain, taken at Walmer on the 15th August last. 
He remarked that Brischke had bred members of this genus from Sesia spheciformis, 
S. formic(BformiSy and Leucania ohsoleta ; but in this country the genus was little 
known, only one species (Echthrus reluctatorj being mentioned in Marshall’s list of 
British lehneumonidce. Mr. E, A. Butler exhibited a male and female of Macrocoleus 
tanaceti from Bramley, near Guildford ; living specimens of Chilacis A®,received 
from the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield, of Questling, Hastings; and a pair of HarpaUts 
discoideus, obtained in August last on a heath near Chilworth, Surrey. Mr. A. J. 
Rose exhibited a mountain form of Lyoesna virgaurea, recently collected by him in 
Norway. Mr. Champion exhibited Teratocoris antennatus and Erymus pilicornisy 
taken near Sheemess. Mr. W. White exhibited specimens of Proctotrypes atery 
Nees ; also a specimen of Chelonia Caja with abnormal antenues, and read notes on 
the subject. 

Mr. Elisha read a paper “ On the life-history of Qeometra smaragdaria'* 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse communicated a paper “ On the Tea-bugs of India and 
Java.” 

During the meeting a telegram was received from Mr. Freeman, of Plymouth, 
announcing the recent capture, in Com wall,of Anosia Plexippus, —H.Goss, Secretary. 
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OOCirERBNOB OF B0TY8 EEPANDALia, SCHIFF., IN BRITAIN. 


BY C. G. BA.BBETT, T.E.S. 

The Eev. Henry Burney has forwarded to me for examination 
specimens of a pretty little yellow Pyralia reared by him some years 
ago, but which he had set aside under the impression that they 
belonged to a common species. I find they are certainly Botya repan-^ 
dalis^ SchifE., agreeing accurately with specimens sent me by the late 
Prof. Zeller. Mr. Burney tells me that he found the larv® in June 
feeding in the heads and young shoots of Y&rhaicum nigrtm on the south 
coast of Devon. They were yellowish-white with black spots, and fed 
on the young leaves, eating down into the shoots, but left the plant 
when full-grown, and assumed the pupa state among the debris at the 
bottom of the breeding cage, the moths emerging in the following 
month. This pretty species has not, I believe, hitherto been recorded 
in this country, but is not uncommon in central and southern Europe. 
It is very closely allied to hyalinalis and pandalis, but of a paler 
yellow, and decidedly smaller than either, being of about the size of 
verhascalisy but with narrower fore-wings. The fore-wings are of a 
delicate pale straw-colour, and the markings, which closely resemble 
those of hyalinalis^ are of a faint yellowish-grey. The first line is 
comparatively straight, the second also straight from the middle of the 
dorsal margin to the middle of the wing, where it touches the discal 
streak or stigma, then turns abruptly towards the hind margin and 
makes a wide sweep before turning again towards the costa; the 
third is parallel with the hind margin. These three lines are continued 
upon the silky whitish hind-wings. 

Dr. E. Hofmann describes the larva:— 

“ Thick, tapering anteriorly, yellow-white,* with many single hair-bearing raised 
dots. Head honey-yellow, dorsal plate of the colour of the body, studded with 
warts. From March until May, and in July, in the leaves of Verhatoum in a felted 
mixture of fragments of the plant. Assuming the pupa state in a red-brown cocoon. 
Imago in June and August j widely distributed.*’ 

Treitschke says (under the name of palUdella) ; 

“ The larvfiB live gregariously from March to May, and the next brood in July, 
among the leaves of Verhascum thapsus and thapsoidesy in a mixture of silk and the 
down of the plant, or in the flower shoots in a little passage eaten down into the 
stem. They are yellow, with black dots. Pupa yellow.” 

This species is a welcome and extremely interesting addition to 
the British fauna. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk: 

November 13M, 1886. 
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NOTES ON SOME SPETNO-FREQUBNTINa TRICHOPTEEA, 

BY KJanSTETH J. MOBTON. 

In one of our glens there is a comer which is well known to some 
of my Neuropterological friends as one of the few British localities 
where Drepanopteryx phalanoides has been found, and as the only 
known one for Adicella filicomu. To those who do not know it, let 
me explain that this corner lies in a deep gorge with steep, well- 
wooded sides, and that its situation is perfect as far as protection 
from cold winds is concerned. From the sides of the glen here, many 
trickling springs arise, and the water from them, after streaming over 
moss-grown rock-faces at some points, finds its way into the river by 
various channels which run through a patch covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation. Quite a number of the spring-frequenting Trichoptera 
haunt this spot, and during the summer Grunodcia irrorata^ Bercea 
pullata, AdicellaJilicomis, and JDiplectrona felix may all be found 
together. Having paid some attention to these little caddis-flies I 
propose to give some account of the habits and cases of the three 
first-named, which I have reared. 

Cefncecia ieeobata, Curt. 

On the wet rock-walls, amongst the moss which in some places 
covers them, and in the small channels which draw ofE the water to 
the river, may be found cases from 6 to 8 mm. in length, made of 
small square plates, cut out of fresh or dead leaves or moss, sometimes 
mixed with fibres placed transversely. The plates and fibres are neatly 
cemented together, so as to form perfectly quadrangular cases. As 
already recorded (vol. xxii, p. 43), these cases are the work of the 
larvaa of G. irrorata. 

But the cases of G. irrorata are not always quadrangular; very 
junior larv© inhabit cases which are almost perfect cones made of 
sand grains, rather rough externally; and examples may often be 
found in a transition state—mouth-end quadrate, made of vegetable 
matter; tail-end consisting of the sand-cone with the apex cut off. 
There is before me one taken from a rock-spring the other day, and 
of a length of 8 mm.: 5i mm. is composed of vegetable matter, 
arranged in the usual way, while the rest is made of sand. In another 
the proportions are just about reversed. So, while the gradual change 
appears to be usual, it is i^ossible that under certain conditions the 
sand-case is persistent, simply increasing in size, and becoming less 
attenuated towards the tail-end—a conjecture which applies equally 
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to L. hirtum, another quadrangular-case maker, but not to B, suh- 
nubilus. The case of B. suhnubilus is one of the most remarkable we 
have, and it differs much in texture from those of the other two 
species. 

The larva of C. irrorata is white, with a greenish or yellowish tint. Head, a 
rounded-oval, with some isolated hairs, uniform dark brown. Pronotum transverse, 
as wide as head, short, anterior edge straight, posterior rounded; a few isolated 
hairs on the disc, and a fringe of long stiff hairs on the anterior margin, which hairs 
are directed forwards, and slightly upwards; dark brown. Mesonotum transverse, 
broader than pronotum, and paler in colour, especially on its posterior part; a few 
scattered hairs ; side-pieces, to which legs are attached, darkly marked. Metathorax 
short, transverse, broader than preceding segments ; a few hairs arising from warts ; 
side-pieces as in mesothorax. The legs are yellowish, with long hairs; first pair 
short; other two pairs rather long and subequal. The abdomen is nearly parallel 
on the sides ; along the lateral lines runs a fringe of very fine hairs; respiratory 
filaments isolated, and not very numerous, of moderate length ; the last segment is 
narrower than the rest, and the crochets are brown, and bear some long and very 
strong black hairs. There are lateral processes on the first abdominal segment, but 
I cannot make out their true form ; when protruded they show a delicate fringe. 

It is now known that quadrangular cases of three kinds exist in 
Britain, belonging, as indicated above, to Brachycentrua auhnuhilua, 
Lepidoatoma hirtum^ and the subject of the present notice. Later I 
hope to say something about L. hirtum ; the history of B. auhnuhilua 
has been written so w'ell already that it hardly requires supplement 
(McLach., Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. x, p. 257). 

Hagen appears to have been the first to notice this form of caddis- 
case, and in the Stett. ent, Zeit., 1864, p. 113, he refers to what he 
considers three kinds. Probably his No. 2 belongs to B. auhnuhilua^ and 
No. 3 to L. hirtum^ or an ally. No. 1 is altogether remarkable. It 
was received from Brefhi, who states that he found it amongst moss 
far from water, and, certainly, the size given, and other points in the 
description, suggest Crunoscia, The larvae of this insect are not so 
absolutely aquatic in habit as those of many species; they can, no 
doubt, stand total submersion in shallow^ water, but they crawd about 
quite freely as long as there is moisture present at all, and in captivity 
spin up on damp stones, or on the sides of glasses just touching the 
water. Enoicyla is the only known Trichopterous genus presenting 
truly terrestrial habits during larval life, and Bremi’s declaration is 
not yet to be explained, unless it is assumed that some unseen driblet 
existed, which gave the essential, if little, moisture.* 

Compare de Bougamont (Bull. Soo. Scl. Nat. Neuch^l, xi, 406—426) and McLachlan (Mon. 
Kev. Europ. Trioh., 1st add. suppL, p. 80], on Helicopiyche. AdieelUi JilicornM in its early stages 
appears to prefer simple humidity to total submersion; so, too, probably, do all species fre¬ 
quenting such places as C. irrorata affects. A small larva, which I take to be that of a Wormaldia, 
but which I have not yet been able to roar, succumbs very soon if placed in water of any depth. 

N 2 
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In tbe Stett. ent. Zeit., 1867, p. 59, McLachlan describes cases 
made out of fragments of fern roots, which are no doubt those of 0, 
irrorata. As a matter of fact, he bred that insect from the moss 
containing them; but since there were two other forms of case present 
it was not possible to say conclusively from which it emerged. 

It is uncertain whether Pictet’s figures of the larva and case of 
his Sericostoma hirtum (Recherches, pi. xiv, fig. 3) refer to C. irrorata. 
The case is represented as a sand-grain one, but that would not be an 
objection if, as I suspect, such cases, normally peculiar to young 
larvro, are sometimes permanent. 

It would be interesting to know if any other genus of the 
Sericofstomatida (or, less probably, of any other family) has cases of the 
quadrangular type. The only other British species which might have 
been suspected is LasioceffJiala hasalu, but Meyer says it makes a 
sand one. Oligoplectrum has also a slender case of sand. Micrasema 
remains; the habits, which are quite unknown, might easily receive 
elucidation at the hands of the continental entomologists. 

Beb^sa pitllata. Curt. 

The habits of the genus Bercea^ as regards the perfect insects, are 
well known. These small black caddis-flies are to be found usually in 
abundance about shallow streams where reeds, Oaltha palustris, and 
other water-weeds grow in such profusion that often in summer no 
water is to be seen at all. In such places the larv» of B.pullata are 
to jbe found, and they also occur in the channels alluded to at the 
beginning of these notes. 

The rank character of the vegetation, and the great quantity of 
vegetable debris which usually covers the beds of the streams Bercea 
delights in, render the search for the small cases very difficult. The 
best way to obtain them is to take from the bottom hauls of mud, &c., 
which are put into a bag, and, after washing away the loose sand in 
some convenient burn, by examining what remains one or two may be 
found. This operation can be conducted best in the early spring, 
when there is less vegetation to contend with. 

' There is only one full-sized case before me ; it is about 10 mm. 
long, composed of sand-grains, is strongly curved, and tapers greatly 
to the tail end; the mouth-end is closed by the usual button-like 
operculum, in which there is an excentric slit. The colour is blackish. 
This case, from which the perfect insect was reared, was buried for 
about two-thirds of its length in sand; but no doubt the larvsD usually 
spin up about the roats of water plants, as in Bermodes, After most 
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exhausting efEorts, this larva got hoisted to the top of an enormous 
stone (in proportion to the creature’s size), which was fixed not so as 
to close the case, but at the side evidently to serve as a point d'appui 
when the operculum came to be forced by the nymph. The fixing of 
the case took place on May 20th, and the perfect insect appeared 
June 7th. 

The larva is of a distinctly Leptoceridous type, from the great development of 
the posterior legs. The head is almost round; the prothorax transverse, with the 
sides produced anteriorly into a tooth: these two segments are of a bright reddish 
colour, while the rest of the body is white, or, in older examples, yellowish. The 
body is rather slender, and tapers gradually to the anal extremity; a slight fringe on 
the penultimate segment j crochets with bunches of hairs, and above them small 
protuberances, bearing one or two bristles of great length, and a few shorter hairs ; 
no external respiratory filaments. The legs are rather thickly clothed with long 
silky hairs. 

Adicella pilicobnis, Piet. 

The habits of this pretty little species were known to Pictet, and 
he has described and figured the larva and case in “ Reeherches ” (p. 
171, pi. xii, fig. 6). 

I made the acquaintance of the perfect insect in June, 1884, and 
and on April 8th of the present year found the cases in small cavities, 
where there was a constant trickle of water, and which were covered 
with a facing of moss. The moss was, of course, moist, and on its 
inner face the cases were fixed. They mostly contained nymphs. 
Only two were found containing larvss, and I am not sure now whether 
they camq from the mossy roof, or from the floor over which the 
water streamed; they soon spun up, and the first insect came out on 
May 16th. * 

The cases are 8 to 10 mm. in length, strongly curved and tapering, 
composed of sand-grains on an inner tube of silk. They are usually 
of a russet colour, but some are blackish in the older parts, as is usual 
in cases of this form. They seem to be covered with a deposit of 
some kind, which gives them a comparatively smooth appearance. 

The shape of the case of B, pullata, the long legs and reddish 
head of its larva, led me to suspect at first that Pictet had erred in his 
identification of the larva of his Mystacides JUicornis, There is a 
superficial resemblance between the tw^o in the points mentioned, but 
the more elongate head and uncoloured prothorax of the larva of A, 
filicornit are good differential characters, not to speak of its antennae, 
which are developed to such a degree that they are distinctly indicated 
in Pictet’s figure, though he makes no reference to them in the text. 
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This insect’s long antennae are curiously disposed of while the 
nymph is still enclosed in the case. They are neatly wound in a double 
spiral round the posterior part of the abdomen. Possibly all the long¬ 
horned Leptoceridm have theirs rolled up in the like manner. 

It appears to me that Diplectrona felix also breeds within my 
limits, but its larva has hitherto escaped detection. Thode caseless 
larvae are more difficult to find, and more difficult to rear than case¬ 
bearing ones. 

It is not to be thought that these four species exhaust the list of 
spring-frequenting Trichoptera of even this neighbourhood. I believe, 
however, they represent the complete Trichopterous fauna of the 
spring I have had especially in view when writing these notes. 

Carluke, N.B.: 

October, 1886. 


NOTE ON SOME BRITISH COCCIDM (No. 6). 

BY J. W. DOUGLAS, F.E.B. 

Aspidiotus ZONATUS. 

Aspidiotua zonatua, Frauenf., Verhandl. *.-b. Q-esellB. Wien, 1868, p. 888. Sign., 
Ess. Cochin., p. 109. 

Aapidiotua quercua, Sign., Ess. Cochin., p. 106. 

(J. Scale flat, long-oTal, sides somewhat parallel, ends broadly rounded, dingy 
whitish, the exuviss darker or yellowish, oval, slightly raised, situated towards one 
end, usually not reaching the sides, of which the margin is iiv the least degree 
recurved. The length varies from 1*45 down to 1*075 mm. 

9 . Scale whitish, rounded, diam. *60 mm. or less, the insect without abdominal 
agglomerated spinnerets, according to Signoret. 
imago lemon-yellow, wings white. 

On the 27th September last, near here, I found common, close to 
the ribs on the under-side of the young terminal leaves of short, lateral 
shoots of a stunted, weather-beaten oak {Quercus rohur), growing in a 
very exposed situation, the scales of an Aspidiotus ; and on referring to 
Signoret’s translated description of Prauenfeld’s A. zonatus (1. c.), an 
oak feeder, it was seen that these agreed therewith, except as to the 
length and colour, the former being given as “ d’un huiti^me de milli¬ 
metre,” and the latter as “ blanchatre, avec une zone entourant la c6te.” 
Turning then to Prauenfeld’s original description (1. c.), which is 
illustrated by a figure, I saw that the length is given as 1*8 mm. (i 
mm. being evidently an error of the translator), and this, though in 
excess of that of my example, is much more approximate ; still the 
discrepancy as to the colour remained. 
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The description of the ^ scale of Aspidiotus quereua, Sign. (Z. c.), 
found on oaks, accords with my examples, but the dimension is not 
given ; it is only said “ Cette espece nous parait distincte de zonatm^ 
Frauenfeld.” 

To elucidate the matter, I sent some leaves with $ scales attached 
to Dr. Signoret, and he, with his usual courtesy, at once replied: “ Les 
^chantillons sur chene sont VAapidiotus zonatus, Frauenf., = Asp, 
quercua^ Sign. Je n’avais pu reconnaitre d’abord cette espece a cause 
des differences de couleurs, mais I’ayant re 9 ue de Yienne je n*ai plus 
aucun doute a cet egard.” I may surmise that, as in other species of 
Aapidiotua^ the colour changes with the age of the scale ; the length 
evidently varies. 

The scales I examined were empty, no doubt due to the previous 
exit of the (J, the time for its appearance, as stated by Frauenfeld, 
being the end of August or beginning of September ; but Mr. Q-. 8. 
Saunders, to whom I sent some scales, was fortunate enough to obtain 
two males, one of which was alive. 

In comparison with the number of $ scales, of which there were 
sometimes as many as 80 on one leaf, those of the ? were scarce. 
They are small and rounded, but I suspect would grow much after the 
fecundation of the ? , and that the eggs would not hatch until next 
year, so that there may possibly be a summer brood. Signoret found 
scales on the trunk as well as on the leaves ; this I failed to do, but 
without there are ? scales and eggs also deposited on the branches it 
is difficult to comprehend how the race is carried on, as the leaves are 
all fallen by the end of October and perish during the winter. The 
scale is remarkable for its form and great size, as well as for its 
being larger than that**of the ? , the converse of the latter being the 
rule. In the spring of 1885 Mr. Saunders found on oak leaves of the 
previous year, at Frant Wood, a few scales, which were probably of 
this species, but being shrunk and empty, nothing could be made of 
them. Frauenfeld first discovered the scales of his A. zonatua (but only 
the $ ) extremely abundant on the leaves of Quercua montana^ Willd., 
an American oak growing in the Botanic Garden at Vienna, and it is 
therefore curious that this Aapidiotua is not enumerated by Comstock 
among the American species known to him. It is new to the British 
list. 

Aspidiotus nekii, Bouch6. 

Scales flat, white or yellowish-white; 9 when adult 2 mm. in diameter, circular, 
when immature with a more irregular outline j the larval exuvies nearly central, 
yellowish: ^ smaller, elongate, oval. ^ imago yellow, mottled with orange-brown, 
I have not seen. 
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In February Mr. Q-. 8. Saunders found ? scales on Aucuba and 
a Dracana under glass at Canterbury, and in July I found both sexes 
abundant, but mostly immature, on the under-side of the young 
leaves of a greenhouse Azalea : all these on examination exhibit the 
spinnerets and abdominal appendages of A. neriiy as described and 
figured by Signoret and Comstock. This species, which is in Walker’s 
British List, is the commonest of the genus, and lives not only on the 
oleander but a great variety of plants, and in the south of Europe 
and the United States of America flourishes in the open air. 

Mttilaspis tjlicis, Doug. 

Under this name I previously recorded provisionally (vol. xxii, 
p. 249) a Mytilaspis living on the spines of furze, and in addition to 
what was then stated as to the habitat, form and position of the scales, 
I have now to state that they are shining and not dull brown, and do 
not become black by age as in M, pomorum ; that the margin is dis¬ 
tinctly dentate at intervals ; and the ventral pellicle regularly pitted 
all over with small circular depressions remains entire, and is not 
separated up the middle. The spinnerets and abdominal fringe, as in 
some other species of the genus, are very like those of M. pomorum^ 
yet with a difference, not difficult to see, but not otherwise to be ap¬ 
prehended. Taking into consideration all the circumstances pertaining 
to this form, I certainly believe it to be a distinct species that can 
easily be recognised by any captor. 

PsEUDOCOCcrs PAGi, Baerensp. 

At the end of May last, at Blackheath, I saw on the trunk of a 
beech tree, some 40 or 50 years old, many white spots of flocculent 
matter protruding through small cracks in the dry, black bark, forming 
mostly isolated, short, stout tufts or streaks, but sometimes several of 
them were close together, making conspicuous patches. I cut out 
some of the bark so affected, and found that the flocky matter ex¬ 
tended under the free edges of the cracks as it were into the dead or 
dry bark, and there were in each instance from four to eight fat, 
yellow, oval Coccids lying close together, but each separately in a kind 
of cell formed in the compact felt-like cottony flocks. 

On the 16th July I again visited the tree and cut out several of 
the white patches, and found in each 8—12 pale yellow Coccids closely 
packed together in the felt-like cotton, and surrounded with eggs. 
Under the microscope I saw the Coccids were just mature. 

Thej were of sulphur-yeUow colour j in form a fhort rounded-oval, barely half 
a line long, n^ly circular, very convex both above and below, and therefore almost 
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globose, clothed aboTe with the finest possible pubescence, but without any pro¬ 
jections at the sides or end, except some pale setaceous hairs on the latter. Viewed 
from beneath, on the anterior margin of the head were two blackish angulated eyes, 
rounded in front, extending obliquely inward and downward to a long, fine point: 
a short, appressed, corered rostrum, of which the brown tubular end was free and 
turned at a right angle, and from this end projected an extremely fine blackish seta, 
three times the’length of the body, which waved about like a grass stem in the wind. 
AntennsB short, thick, apparently of three joints only. Legs short, but being em¬ 
bedded in the fat body, and like the antennse concolorous, diflScult to see. All the 
segments of the body determinable, the junction along the sides of the upper and 
lower half-rings of the abdomen forms a continuous thickening there. I saw in 
several instances the actual extrusion of eggs, large, pale yellow, oval, transparent, 
filled, apparently, with fluid, in which, in a day or two, faint granulation appeared ; 
seven or eight of the eggs seem to have been laid by one mother; their size was very 
large in comparison with the maternal body, but this shrivelled after their exclusion. 
I saw no trace of a male, and that sex appears to be unknown. 

In August Mr. Parfitt found some of these Coccids on beech trees at Exeter. 

Turning to Signoret’s “ Essai sur les Cochinelles,’’ I find that the 
author knew only by description a Coccus fagi, which he attributes to 
Hardy, and first cites as a Pulvinaria ? (p. 212) ; then (at p. 453) he 
says it is wrongly placed thus, and gives it as Coccus fagi. Walker 
(List of Homopterous Insects in the Collection of the British Museum, 
part iv, p. 1086, 1852), saying, “Yoici la description insignifiante 
qu’en donne Pauteur: “ Flava^ elliptica, alho farinosa ; length, 2 lines.” 
Cette description convient a tons les Dactylopius^ Pseudococcus et 
Coccus ” Signoret also adds, “We think this species may only be that 
of Baerensprung, and should probably be placed in our series of 
PseudodoccusP 

Having referred to Mr. Hardy for any information he could give 
respecting this specii®, he very kindly sent the following communica¬ 
tion, dated June 14th, 1886: 

“ You have assuredly found Coccus fagi. I first gave an account of it, from 
Dalkeith Park, in the ‘ North British Agriculturist and Journal of Horticulture,* 
1849 or 1860. I did not describe it, but mentioned it as Coccus fagi of Walker, 
who told me he had found it in some of the London Parks. The last notice I gave 
was in the ‘ Berwickshire Naturalists* Club Proceedings,* vol. x, pp. 607^-8 j I tran¬ 
scribe it:— 

** ‘ Coccus fagi in the Bavensworth Woods. When walking in the end of 
August, 1884, with the Rev. R. H. Williamson, in the woods near Wheckham 
Washing-well Dean, belonging to the Earl of Ravensworth, I observed that several 
of the trunks of some old beeches were spotted white with the cottony investment 
of Coccus fagif which is not recorded in any of the lists of the insects of Northum¬ 
berland and Durham. It was a place I knew, for I had been there entomologizing 
more than thirty years previously. On November 6th, 1883,1 noticed that it still 
exists in Dalkeith Park, and as I have noticed before (vol. x, p. 263) it occurs in 
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GK}Bfbrd Park (Earl of Werays, East Lothian), and near Ayton (Berwickshire); 
still more recently I observed it on beech trunks and roots at Polton Bank (near 
Hawthomden, Midlothian), on both sides of the road to the railway station/ *’ 

Following up Signoret’s indication of Baerensprung’s Coc^sfagi, 
I find it described in D’Alton and Burmeister’s “ Zeitung fiir Zoologie, 
Zootomie und PalsBOZoologie ” (1849), Yol. i, p. 174, thus :r- 

C,fagi. ^. Luteay ovata^ abdominis apioe hirsuta, cap its minutOy antennia 
hrevibus crassis, Long.y f tin. 

On the beeches in the Berlin Thiergarten, The females, as in the foregoing 
species (C. strohi), are enveloped in a thick felt, which appears to proceed especially 
from the hinder part of the thick and soft sulphur-yellow insects. The antennee are 
very short and thick, and near them the black eye-points (Augenpunkte). The 
short legs are almost entirely retracted into the plump body. 

“ In December I found on the same then leafless bushes the white felt packs, in 
which the females were no longer to be seen, but numerous eggs and larvse instead. 
The latter had all the same elliptic form, two red eye-points, and short, five-jointed 
antennsB, which had some setaceous hairs at the extremity. The last segment of the 
abdomen was furnished with two pairs of papillse, the inner smaller than the outer, 
and some setaceous hairs between them. 

Among the larves was a strongly-haired, sulphur-yellow Acarid." 

I think it is clear from the foregoing that my insect is the Coccus 
fagi of Baerensprung, the only real difference in the descriptions 
being in the length of the body, which, as given by Baerensprung, is 
somewhat in excess of that I find. It is also sure that it is the same 
as that recorded by Hardy, and which Walker described under the 
name of Coccus fagi, Walk., doubtless unaware of Baerensprung’s 
previous description under the same name: the length, “ 2 lines,’’ is a 
palpable error. 

The genus Fseudococcus, Sign, is not exactly the same as the 
original Pseudococcus, Westvfood, founded on Coccus adonidum, C. cacti, 
<fec.; but not to argue nor to put too fine a point on the matter, the 
genus, in either case, may be regarded as, like Mercutio’s wound, not of 
strictly definite dimensions, and like it also—“ ’tis enough, ’twill serve ” 
—for this occasion. 

Dactylopius destbijctoe. 

Pactylopius destructor, Comstock, Eeport for 1880 (1881), p. 842, pi. li, fig. 8, ?, 
pi. xxii, fig. 2, . 

$ . Adult oval, 8—4 mm. long, 2 mm. wide. Dull brownish-yellow, legs and 
antennse concolorous. Surface of body, and the under-side also, but thinly covered 
with fine, white, granular, waxen secretion, so that the ground-colour shows through 
-it faintly, the result being often a livid appearance. The marginal projecting ap¬ 
pendages (17 on each side), white, short, in length sub-equal, except that in some 
examples two of the posterior ones are a mere trifle longer. Antennas 8-jointed, 8th 
joint longest, 4th shortest; tarsi about half the length of the tibiae. Eggs yellow, 
laid in a cottony mass, which eventually covers the ?. Young larvae yellow. 
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S rather less than 1 mm. in length, expanse of wings, 2*6 mm. Body slender, 
light olive-brown, legs concolorous. Wings grey-white j halteres small, slender, bent, 
hook-form. Antennae reddish-yellow, 10-jointed, 3rd and 10th joints longest, sub- 
equal. Eyes and ocelli dark red. The two anal filaments long, white. 

The $ of this species is at once distinguished by the shortness of 
the projecting filaments on the circumference, and the non-elongation 
of two posterior ones, as in other species. 

On May 18th, in Mr. Stainton’s forcing-pit, cucumber plants were 
infested with a Dactylopius to that extent that the leaves were in a 
state of collapse, each leaf having on its under-side a colony in all 
stages of life. Among the cottony web, which was plentiful, I found 
also, alongside the ribs of the leaf, some living males, which, however, 
were not active. On July 24th females of the same species abounded 
on cucumber plants in a frame on a hotbed, but there were no males. 
Of these females I took several, and having subjected them for a long 
time to the influence of the vapour of benzine, I deemed they were 
dead, and gummed them on to card, but the next day I was surprised 
to see that from each had been expelled a long string of cylindrical, 
yellow eggs, joined together at their truncate ends; looking again 
after some days I found that the eggs had disappeared, and that the 
larvae that had emerged had spread all over the small box that had 
contained the females, carrying with them a cottony web, and that the 
mothers had shrunk into shapeless masses. 

In his “ Essai sur les Cochinelles,” Signoret enumerates 18 species 
of the genus Dactylopius, of which a prominent character is that the 
body of the ? has a series of projecting filamental appendages on the 
circumference, variation in these and other structural characters, of 
more or less import^ce, being found to differentiate the respective 
species ; yet it is a striking feature of the descriptions that each 
species is said generally to resemble one or another of them. There 
can, however, be no doubt as to the distinctness of that now in hand 
(which was not known to Signoret), by reason especially of the pe¬ 
culiar shortness and equality in length of the circumferential append¬ 
ages, and also, I think, that as it fits so well the description, there is 
no question it is destructor^ Comst. It is said to be very abundant 
upon almost every variety of plant in the department greenhouses 
(at Ithaca). The name destructor is, however, proposed for this 
insect from the damage done by it to orange trees in Florida, 
especially at Jacksonville and Micanopy, where it is the most serious 
insect-pest of the orange {pp, city p. 843). It is an addition to the 
British List. 

8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : 

Oot \m, 1886. 
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LIST OF BRITISH TIFULIDM, &o. («DADDY-LONOLEOS ”), 
WITH NOTES. 

BT G. H. VEEEiLLL, F.E.B. 

(Continued from page 126). 

DICMANOMYIA. 

1 (4) Origin of radial vein considerably before end of mediastinal vein. 

2 (3) Discal cell open, coalescing with second posterior cell, outer half of disc of 

wing nearly glabrous . aquosa^ n. sp. 

8 (2) Bisoal cell closed (if = D. pubipennisy O.-S., and consequently discal cell 

sometimes open, it coalesces with third posterior cell), outer half of 

disc of wing pubescent . pilipennis, Egg. 

4 (1) Origin of radial vein nearly opposite end of mediastinal vein. 

6 (6) Subcostal cross vein practically at the end of the mediastinal vein (frons 
silvery, wings spotted) . dumetontm, Mg. 

6 (5) Subcostal cross vein far before the end of the mediastinal vein. 

7 (20) Wings either clear, or with a stigma only, or (D. chorea) with a dark 

stigma and the cross veins somewhat clouded. 

8 (19) Thorax not shining black ; frons and pleurae dull. 

9 (10) Joints of the outer half or more of the antennae elongate, and bearing 

bristles three times as long as each joint (basal joint and rostrum 
yellow) . modesta, Mg. 

10 (9) Joints of the antennae not elongate ; the bristles thereon only about as 

long as each joint. 

11 (14) Distinctly ochreous species, even though there may be dark lines on the 

thorax (see also D, chorea) y cross veins never infuscatod, stigma faint 
or absent. 

12 (13) Antennae all blackish . mitisy Mg. 

13 (12) Antennae yellowish at base. luteay Mg. 

14 (11) Species not at all, or very little (D. chorea) ochreous. 

15 (18) Stigma distinct. 

16 (17) Pleurae somewhat ochreous, cross veins usually somewhat infuscated .. 

choreay F, 

17 (16) Pleurae not ochreous, cross veins not at all infuscated „,ttigmatioay Mg. 

18 (16) Stigma absent. eericatay Mg. 

19 (8) Thorax shining black, frons and pleurae silvery. morioy F. 

20 (7) Wings conspicuously spotted, at any rate three distinct spots near costa. 

21 (22) Wings with only the three spots near costa conspicuous, mediastinal vein 

ending nearly opposite one-third the length of the praefurea .. 

didymay Mg. 

22 (21). Wings dotted along the postical vein, besides numerous other spots j me¬ 

diastinal vein extended slightly beyond the origin of the praefurea... 

ornatay Mg. 

D. AQUOSA, n. (<y ?).— Minory nigro-hrunnea subnitida ; aUs glabris im^ 
tnaculatie prater ttigma infuecaium; vend mediastinali pone prafuroa initium 
extenady eelluld dUcoidali apertd. 

Distinct from all European species by its open discal cell, and 
(except from D, pilvpennis) from all British species by the origin of 
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the prjefurca being considerably before the end of the mediastinal. 
The smallest British species, being slightly smaller than D. morio; 
brownish-black, somewhat shining, a pale line between dorsum and 
pleurae, the whole disc of the abdomen with a lurid yellowish tint. 

(J . AntennBB all black, basal joint shortish, joints of the flagellum oval, bearing 
bristles nearly three times as long as each joint; palpi black; rostrum shining 
blackish; frons and vertex blackish-brown, with grey reflections of tomentum. 
Halteres brownish-black, yellow at base. Pleuree with yellowish reflections and 
greyish tomentum. Genitalia dark yellowish-brown at the base, becoming nearly 
black at the end, the basal lamellae simple externally, inside at end above is the 
usual hooked process on each, on which are two long diverging bristles, yellowish- 
brown at their base ; outer lamellae smallish, ending above in a strong curved spine; 
middle piece long, dark yellowish j sometimes it appears as if the end of the basal 
lamella, or the base of the outer lamella, had (when seen sideways) two curved 
spines above, and the outer lamella a long almost straight one below, hence it is 
evident that the hook at the end of the outer lamella originates near the base of the 
lamella and can be unfolded. Legs blackish, lurid at base, end of femora (especially 
front pair) rather thickened ; coxae and trochanters yellow. Wings smoky, extreme 
base yellow, stigma distinct, almost blackish to the naked eye ; veins on the outer 
half of the wing pubescent, bearing rather long hairs. The mediastinal vein and its 
subcostal cross vein end in what looks like a short fork rather beyond the middle of 
the prsefurca, the dark stigma is elongate-oval, at its end are the end of the sub¬ 
costal vein and its marginal cross vein, both very faint, the cross vein is considerably 
the longer and bent downwards, making the end of the subcostal appear like a short 
cross vein to the costa j the marginal cross vein joins the upper branch of the radial 
at about one-third the length of the latter; the prsefurca is more than half the 
length of the forks of the radial j all the veins near the tip of the wing curve down ; 
the discal cell is always open and coalesces with the second posterior cell, making 
the discal vein forked ; the bases of all the posterior cells are nearly level, the sub¬ 
marginal being only a little nearer the base of the wing ; anal vein a little incurved 
at its end. 

? . Yery similar to ^, but the base of the legs a little paler; ovipositor reddish- 
yellow. 

This species is evidently closely allied to D. pilipennu^ Egger 
(= L, turpis, Wlk.), but is easily distinguished by its smaller size, 
open discal cell, and by the disc of the wing on its outer half not 
being pilose j it appears a little like D. morio, but is really very dis¬ 
tinct ; I find a L, aperta, Lw., next to L, morio in Verb. z.-b. Wien, 
xxiii, 27 (1873), but I cannot trace any description. 

Common near the Falls of the Shin in Sutherlandshire, from July 
11th to 17th this year, near the water on the damp sides of cliffs, and 
more sparingly at other similar places, also on the Eoss-shire side of 
the Oykel. 

D,pilipenni8\ Egger’s description was published in Verb. z.-b. 
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Wien, liii, 1108 (1863), and Walker’s i. turpis in Ins, Br. Dipt., iii, 
800 (1866), but Walker described another L, twrpis in Ins. Saund., 
484 (1866) ; which of Walker’s species has priority I do not know, 
the preface in Ins. Br. Dipt, being dated February, 1856, while that 
of Ins. Saund. is January 18th, 1866; under the doubt and careless¬ 
ness I think both Walker’s names had better cease. Prior to Egger’s 
again is Osten-Wacken’s description of D. pulipennis, Pr. Ac. Nat. 
Sc. Phil., 211 (1859), which I expect will prove to be the same species, 
but I dare not adopt the name of an American species without close 
comparison with European specimens ; after all I think Meigen’s L, 
fusca, Sys. Bes., I, 133, t. 4, f. 19 (1818), will prove to be this species, 
and then there can be no doubt as to priority of nomenclature; in the 
mean time Egger’s name “ holds the field.” The species seems to be 
not very uncommon in the south of England, as I have taken it in 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire and Devonshire during the last two years. 

D, modesta^ Mg.: this species may be known at once by its verti- 
cillate antennae with elongate joints ; I have not the least doubt that 
I have the species intended by Meigen (Sys. Bes., I, 134), and Zetter- 
stedt (Dipt. Skan.jX, 3863, where the antennae are described in detail), 
but I am very doubtful about Schiner and others, by whom the species 
of Bicranomyia have been very insufficiently studied, and it is certainly 
not the species so called by Osten-Sacken (Stet. Ent. Zeit., xv, 211). 
They all require very close study of the male genitalia, and by help of 
these characters I believe at least two more British species will be 
distinguished, only the material at my disposal is unsatisfactory; how¬ 
ever, apart from the genitalia, the antennae will always distinguish D, 
modesta from any other species I am acquainted with. I catch it 
abundantly in August and September near Mildenhall and Exning in 
Suffolk, also in June in the New Forest, and late in August in ex¬ 
treme South Devon (Slapton). 

D. chorea, Mg.: this is the commonest species of all the Tipulidce 
and Limnohiadce, occurring in every garden or wood throughout Great 
Britain, and yet it is still to me a most unsatisfactory species ; in its 
commonest and most typical form it has a distinct reniform stigma 
and infuscated cross veins, in which state it is easy to distinguish, but 
its markings fade off so much that specimens without the infuscated 
cross vein are very puzzling. I hope, by further examination of the 
male genitalia in a living state, to come to more definite conclusions. 
The allied species in Britain are what I call D. stigmatica, lutea, mifie, 
and one or two more; stigmatica I am not at all satisfied with; by it 
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I mean a slightly larger darker species than chorea, but with the wing 
markings consisting of a distinct stigma only; I have numerous 
females, but only one unsatisfactory male. I believe the D. stigmatica 
of the continent is a good distinct species, and I have no doubt it 
occurs here ; my so-called specimens extend from the New Eorest to 
Tongue, but are most abundant northwards. My D. lutea may always 
be known from D. mitis by the yellowish base of the antennae, and the 
basal lamella of the male genitalia has a process beneath which is not 
present in D. chorea, it is common in Sussex and Hampshire; very 
close to this, only with very different genitalia, comes another yellowish 
species of which I possess no good specimens ; then comes what I 
may consider D. mitis. Mg. (rather than give it a new name), it has 
the antennas all blackish-brown, and the basal lamella of the genitalia 
with a long process beneath ; it was common in the New Forest and 
at Lymington in June, 1885, but I have not met with it this year. 

Under this group of species come Walker’s L. alhifrons, glohaia, 
sera, inusta, disjunct a, stigma, and excisa ; I hope at some future date 
to dispose of these with greater certainty, when I thoroughly under¬ 
stand those in my own collection. 

D. sericata, Mg., is a perfectly distinct and not uncommon species ; 
it is much darker than the others, and has almost blackish legs, while 
the wings are entirely without even a stigma j Walker described it as 
a new species, which he called L, glabrata (Ins. Brit. Dipt., hi, 299), 
that name was, however, pre-occupied by Meigen (1818), and I see no 
reason to doubt its being Meigen’s Z. sericata. I have taken it in 
Sussex, Kent, in my^own house, and once in abundance in a grass 
field near here; I think it is a May species only just extending into 
June. 

D. dumetorum, Mg.: Walker has mixed up D. dumetorum and 
didyma in his descriptions in Ins. Brit. Dipt., iii, 296 & 297, because 
J9. dumetorum is the species with two spots on the costa, and Z. didyma 
the one with three spots, in other respects he is right, and all speci¬ 
mens named by him which I have seen were correct. I have seen the 
type of Z. transversalis, Wlk., which is certainly D. dumetorum ; while 
all the specimens I have ever seen called Z. oscillans, Hal., were cer¬ 
tainly D. didyma, and Haliday’s description (Ent. Mag., i, 154), 
perfectly agrees with D. didyma. The habits of the two species are 
very distinct, D. didyma occurring almost everywhere that water runs 
down an almost perpendicular surface, such as sluice gates or overflow 
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from water mills, sides of waterfalls, and similar localities ; while B, 
dumetorum frequents bushes in comparatively dry places: both have a 
wide range in Britain, as I have taken B. dumetorum from the Isle of 
Wight to Sutherland, and B, didyma from Devonshire to Sutherland. 

(To he continued). 


Salpingui mutilatus^ Becky a British insect. —Three examples of a Salpingus 
captured by myself on different occasions by evening sweeping in open beech woods 
on the chalk downs at Caterham, in September, 1872, and September, 1874, and a 
fourth taken in a similar manner at G-omshall, Surrey, in August, 1873, are referable 
to this species. 

S. mutilatus, Beck (= /S', virescensy Muls., 1866, nec viresoens, Lee., 1850), has 
not hitherto been recorded from this country. Mulsant (cf. Bostrif^res, p. 41) sepa¬ 
rated the species from true Salpingusy on account of the somewhat different structure 
of the rostrum, and placed it by itself in his section Colposis. In the general 
structure of the head and oral organs it is almost intermediate between the true 
Salpingi and BaboceruSy Muls.; the latter contains only one European species, B. 
foveolatusy Ljungh, and is not regarded by recent writers as generically distinct from 
Salpingus. The present insect will be readily known from our true British Salpingusy 
S. atefy S. (BratuSy and S. castaneusy by the long exserted mandibles, the broadly 
flattened and almost concave frontal region of the head, the shorter thorax, the 
strongly impressed elytra, the very shining upper surface, the greenish-bronze colour, 
the reddish-testaceous labrum, mandibles and legs, &c. j from S.foveolatusy which it 
more nearly resembles in the structure of the mandibles, by the shorter and narrower 
rostrum, the differently coloured oral organs, the flattened frontal region, the differ¬ 
ently formed labrum, the smaller size, the more shining and differently coloured 
upper surface, &o. All four examples are somewhat immature, and considerably 
lighter and less green in colour than in the figure given by Beck (tab. 5, fig. 27); 
the insect, nevertheless, could be thus identified. These specimens are coloured 
much as in Ehinosimus planirostrisy and, indeed, bear a certain superficial resem¬ 
blance (of course apart from the structure of the rostrum) to that common insect; 
they have long done duty in my collection for S. ceratusy an insect not, I think, 
thoroughly understood by British Coleopterists, 

Herr E. Roitter has kindly verified one of these examples as above. 

For further particulars regarding S. mutilatus I must refer to Beck, Beitr. zur 
baier. Insekten, p. 19 (1817) ; Mulsant, Eostrif^res, p. 41 (1856); Abeille de Perrin, 
Bull. Soo. Toulouse, viii, pp. 26 & 28, &o. The insect is found in France, Bavarian 
&c., but not very commonly; M. Perrin (op. cit) records it from Boscodon, in the 
Hantes Alpes, and says it is found in pine (sapin) faggots, in company with 8 . aratus 
and S.foceolatus. 

Note. —I would here suggest the possibility of the occurrence of 8, Reyi and 
8. exsanguisy Perrin, in this country; the former is very closely allied to 8. castaneus, 
and the latter to 8. ater and 8. mratus ; 8. Reyi has been taken in abundance at 
Sos in the dead branches of fruit trees.— Gbo. 0. Champion, 11, Caldervale Boad, 
Clapham, 8.W.: November 18M, 1886. 
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Cohoptera in the neighbourhood of Bath. —The highest ground about here is 
Lansdown, a large flat table land of Great Oolite without trees, eleyation about 800 
feet. It is divided into fields by loose stone walls, and the stones at their bases form 
a good collecting ground. I have taken here, amongst other things, Cychrue rottra* 
tus, Amara bifrons and spinipes^ Bradycellus distinctus, Trechue ohtatut^ Ocyptta 
fuxeatus^ compreseus, and moriOy Xantholinus tricolor and fulgiduSf Olitthopue ro^ 
tundatusy Aphodius porous^ Barynotus ohtcurua and maerens^ and Otiorhynchua 
tenebricoaua in profusion. On the other side of the valley Hampton Down is not 
so high, but is fringed with woods ; I have found there Badiater aodaliat Taphria 
nivalia, Platyderua rujicollis, Amara rufocineta, Treehua microa, Calathua piceua^ 
Quediua nigricepa and nifipeay Staphylinua atercorarius, Aphodiua ohliteratua, stie- 
ticua and constans^ &c. Very near to the city is Little Solsbury, another good locality. 
It is a round hill with a flat top, at the base of which and at some distance from its 
sides is the Midford sand ; the Inferior Oolite then follows, above which is a bed of 
the Fuller’s-earth clay, and the Great Oolite caps the whole. On one side of it 
is a slopingsandy field, this is the locality for the Onthopkagi ; here nutans, coenohita, 
and fracticornis are common, and ovatus abounds in sheep’s-dung, also Copris lunaris, 
PhilonthuB puella, Aphodius dppressus s.nd porcatus, and all the commoner species. In 
a barren field near this spot, Harpalus aeureus occurs in plenty, punctatulus spar¬ 
ingly, and puncticollia and Brachinus crepitans in company, but not H. rujilahria, 
which is found freely on Lansdown. Last season I found here one Lehia chhro^ 
eephala, also about twenty specimens of Pteroatichus picimanus in a damp field on 
the clay near. In fields in the valley Anisodactylua binoiatus occurs abundantly ; 
Pterostichus anthracinus commonly, and many others more or less so, but I may 
mention Stilicus geniculatus, Magdalinus harhicomis and Priobium castaneum, the 
last rather freely. Oyrinus mnrinus abounds in the canal, and with it I took eighty 
specimens of urinator and one bicolor in a corner j 0. natator is common in ponds. 
Haliplus cinereus occurs freely at Bitton Paper Mill, and H. flavicollis in the canal. 
—Bobebt Gillo, 16, Lambridge Place, Bath: October, 1886. 

Note on Scotch Early in October I found Aepua marinua and 

Micralymma hrevipenne on the banks of the Forth at Culross, N. B., in the greatest 
profusion, and bn the Moors near, Acidota crenata ; on the Pentlands, Bradyoellua 
collaria occurred commonly, and on Arthur’s Seat I took Agathidium rotundatum and 
convexum. —A. Beaumont, 80, Ladywell Park, Lewisham, S.E.: November, 1886. 

Cafiua fucicola in Scotland. —I have this year met with Cafius fucicola in its 
old Scottish locality, Dalmeny Park, on the shores of the Frith of Forth. Dr. 
Sharp, in his Catalogue of Scottish Coleopfera (Scottish Naturalist, ii., p. 379), oasts 
great doubt on the authenticity of the record by the Rev. Mr. Little in Mun’ay’s 
Catalogue ; but it is undoubtedly fucicola. — B. F. Looan, Colin ton, Midlothian : 
November \0th, 1886. 

Sphinx convolvuli in the Isle of Burbeck. —As S. convolvuli, after appearing in 
such exceptional numbers last year, seems to have been decidedly scarce this season, 
it may perhaps be worth while recording the fact tliat I captured a specimen near 

O 
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here on the evening of the 7th inst. It flew in at the open window, evidently at¬ 
tracted by the light in the room; but, unfortunately, it is in poor condition.— 
Eustace R. Bankes, The Rectory, Corfe Castle : October 20^A, 1886. 

Great abundance of Plusia gamma, —During the present autumn P. gamma has 
appeared in swarms in this district, and was especially abundant during the mild 
weather at the beginning of October. They were particularly noticeable at dusk, 
when they hovered by hundreds round the flowers still remaining in the gardens. 
It would be interesting to learn whether the same phenomenon has been observed in 
other parts of the country, or whether this was only a partial visitation.— Id. 

[ P. gamma has been very scarce near London this year.— Eds.] 

Anosia Plexippus^ L, (Danaie ArchippuSy F.) at Gibraltar. —A specimen of 
this most interesting butterfly was captured on the afternoon of October 24th, by 
Lieut."Commander Cochran of H.M.S. “ Grappler,” in his garden at Rosia, at the 
foot of the rock, at rest on a bush of Pignonia. The insect, which I saw to*day, 
only just dead, in the possession of Lieut. Bolton, is a ^ of average size and of the 
ordinary North American type j it is somewhat worn and faded, and one hind-wing 
is a good deal chipped ; it looks as if it had been on the wing for a considerable 
time. 1 observe in Dr. Kelaart’s Flora Calpensis ” (published in 1844) that no 
representative of the natural order AsclepiadacecBy comprising the chief food plants 
of Anosia Plexippusy is found on the rook j but two of the ApocynacecSy viz., Yinca 
media and Nerium oleander (the former wild, the latter cultivated) are abundant 
enough. If the larva will accept these as substitutes for its usual food plants (as it 
is said to do occasionally in South America with other “ dogbanes ”), I can imagine 
few places better suited, as regards climate, &c., for the ultimate naturalization in 
Europe of Anosia Plexippus than the rock of Gibraltar.— James J. Waxkee, 
H.M.S. “ Grappler,” Gibraltar: October 26fA, 1886. 


Acherontia Atrnpos in a bee-hiite. —It is, of course, a very old story that A. 
Atropos enters bee-hives to steal the honey, but I do not know that.one often hears 
of the great moth being cnughi flagrante delicto. However, I have lately heard of 
such a capture, and although I cannot give full particulars—it is hard generally quite 
to understand non-entomological reports of entomological facts—yet I believe there 
can be no doubt of the main fact in this case. 

At a farm-house in the parish of Dartington, South Devon, on July 28th, 1886, 
the lads late in the evening noticed a peculiar noise at the bee-hives in the yard; 
they understood from it that some enemy was disturbing the bees, and called out 
the other members of the family to see what it was. Search was made, and one of 
the party with the kitchen tongs laid hold of the intruder, which, to the surprise of 
all, turned out to be a great big moth,’* and continued to make the strange noise 
heard at first It was covered with bees, and could not, or did not, fiy; so, after 
the bees had retired, it was put under a tumbler, and kept there, till at the end of a 
fortnight it died. An entomological friend had the moth to set out, and he tells me 
there was no trace of any injury upon it, beyond that caused by the tongs. One 
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would much like to have tested the theory that the peculiar squeaking of AWopo8 
affects the bees so as to prevent them from hurting it. —J. Hbllins, Exeter: 
October 16tk, 1886. 

Pterophorut diehrodactylut and P. Bertrami. —In August last, Mr. Q-. C. 
Dennis of York and I found Pterophorus dichrodadylut in plenty on our coast at 
Saltbum. In one of the ravines tansy grew in large and luxuriant patches, and on 
it dichrodactylue had evidently long been at home. Mr. Stainton (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
ii, 137), Mr. Barrett (Ent. Mo. Mag., xviii, 177), and Mr. Sang (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
xviii, 143), satisfactorily pointed out the differences between this species and Ber- 
tramiy but none of them have recorded one important particular, which, if necessary, 
still further strengthens their conclusion, namely, that dichrodadylut seems to be 
exclusively confined to tansy.* In the Saltburn ravine, and also all over the district, 
yarrow was in full bloom, and in equal luxuriance with the tansy, yet not a single 
specimen of dichrodadylut was ever seen frequenting it, or any other plant but tansy. 
Bertrami evidently did not occur in the district at all, or we think we must have 
seen it during our fortnight’s stay. Heinemann records it as feeding on Tanacetum 
as well as Achilleay but probably Mr. Barrett is right in believing that to be an error. 
Many of the dichrodadylut we took were very worn, quite white indeed, but we 
each easily secured a good series of fresh and perfect specimens, which show the 
distinctions between it and the yarrow-feeding species—especially in the longer and 
finer pointed wing tips, and the yellower colour—most clearly. Any one having ex¬ 
perience with both species alivty can scarcely help noticing the differences at once.— 
Gko. T. Poeeitt, Huddersfield : November 4ithy 1886. 

Eudorea ulmellay Bale, and E. contpicualis, Hodgkinson. —I have, for a long 
time past, thought it possible that these two names referred to the same species, and 

this suspicion has been confirmed by the 
inspection of the original specimens of E. 
ulmella, which Mr. C. W. Dale has kindly 
allowed me to see. There were originally 
three specimens taken in Hampshire, one 
of these is now in Australia, and the others 
are in Mr. Dale’s collection. The specimen 
figured by Mr. Rye in Ent. Mo. Mag. for 
March, 1867, gives the idea of a narrow¬ 
winged insect, with a straight costa, but 
this is due to the fact that the edge and end of the wing are somewhat turned up in 
the specimen, and there is no difference perceptible in the costa when it is compared 
with ordinary small specimens of E. contpicualit. In marking also they are 
identical. Both specimens of ulmella are smaller than the usual run of contpicualit, 
but I have smaller specimens of contpicualit. It may be that the home of contpi¬ 
cualit is more northern, and that southern specimens are smaller j the figure is 
from one of Mr. Dale’s examples, drawn by Mr. Sang.— Philip B. Mason, Burton- 
on-Trent; November, 1886. 

* Mr. Sang says (1. c ) the larva feeds with us invariably in tansy ; Mr. Barrett and Mr Stain- 
ton both state that the larva feeds on tansy, and do not mention or suggest any other food-plant. 
—Ena. 

0 2 
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Heinemann's Dicrorampha, —Mr. C. O. Barrett’s well-known accuracy in the 
differentiation of closely allied insects entitles him to considerable weight as an 
authority in such matters; I regret, however, that I cannot concur in his recently 
expressed opinion that distinctana^ Hein., is separable from the North Devon con- 
tortana. No two of the bred specimens of the latter insect submitted to him, a few 
weeks ago, were exactly alike, but there were certainly among them specimens marked 
precisely as Mr. Barrett says his German types are, and I consequently feel no little 
surprise that the fact should have escaped Mr. Barrett’s practised eye.— Richaed 
South, 12, Abbey Gardens, London, N.W.: NovembeVy 1886. 

[I willingly admit that no two specimens in the series of D. conaortana sub¬ 
mitted to me by Mr. South were exactly alike, any more than any two specimens of 
any other species, are exactly alike ; but the variations were slight, and by no 
means suggestive of their belonging to more than one species. No one of them 
agreed with either of my authentic specimens of distincianay Hein.; but I fear that 
I cannot more clearly describe the distinctions between them than I have already 
done on p. 142 of the present volume. The only point of difference in my opinion 
between Mr. South and myself now appears to be as to the distinctness of distinct- 
ana, Hein., from oonsoriana. —C. G. B.] 

On the flight and pairing of Hepialus humuli. —Some ten years ago, in the 
Ent. Mo. Mg. (vol. xiii, p. 63), I made a note of an observation on H. humuli. This 
was a solitary observation, and, therefore, not of much weight, but it met with 
sufficient scepticism to lead me to believe that the fact recorded was a new one, and 
though it is highly probable that similar observations have since been made and 
recorded, they have not come to my notice, until, by a curious coincidence, Mr. 
Barrett’s observations on H. hectus this year. I was therefore pleased this summer 
to find M. humuli abundant in a meadow conveniently near, and devoted a short 
time on several evenings to observing its flight. 

The first week in June is the usual date for its being fully out, but this year it 
was not out till ten days later, and it was not in full flight till the 4th week of the 
month, and it was on the long evenings following June 2l8t that I made my notes. 

The flight lasts but twenty minutes, on a dull, overcast evening, from 8.50 to 
9.10, and when the sky is bright and clear, from 9.10 to 9.30, beginning at the first 
indication of dusk, and ceasing when the white male becomes a somewhat dim object. 
At first, an odd male or two may be seen creeping up the grass stems and taking 
wing: often, at first, making a wild dash or two of some yards, before settling down 
to the ghost-like hovering, and before the vagaries of one or two specially observed 
have been noticed, the males are seen to have turned out in force, and to be 
busy hovering in all directions, and one will occasionally dash off for a few feet or 
yards and take up a fi^sh spot, or passing near another, will be followed for a short 
distance, and so it often happens that two males may be seen hovering close together, 
but taking no notice of each other. Meantime, sundry ^ may be observed hovering 
over the tops of the grass, but instead of keeping to one spot, they steadily move 
forwards ; when these pass near the hovering males, they rarely attract their atten¬ 
tion, or only draw them out of position a few inches to at once return. The female 
moths acting, in this way are ovipositing, dropping their eggs loosely into the grass. 
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and if captured, continue to do so into the hand or into the box. But now and then,— 
I made the observation six times in four evenings—and from the number of ovipositing 
?, I have no doubt I was a day or two late, a $ moth courses along in a wilder 
manner, buzzes against or collides with, or appears to do so, a hovering male and 
settles as soon as her impetus is exhausted, on the grass a few feet in advance ; the 
male, so challenged, follows almost simultaneously and settles immediately on the 
same spot. 

On one occasion I had half a dozen humuli in view; of those, one was within 
two yards of me, another three or four yards further, and two more close together were 
further and a little to the left. Of these last, one was a very diminutive specimen ; 
a ? humuli came up with a dash to the $ nearest me, but passed by within three or 
four inches without attracting his attention, then went straight for the second, but 
passed him by in the same manner, going for the two that hovered close together, 
touched the diminutive one, and at once settled down with him a few feet further on. 
This case emphasized two circumstances that I had already satisfied myself about, 
viz : that the female makes an actual selection, and that she actually strikes against 
the selected male. It also appeared that she had committed a serious error in selecting 
the smallest specimen of the four, and doing so apparently with decided intention. 
It has occurred to me, however, that the two moths hovering together were mistaken 
for one very large specimen ; the silvery brightness of the $ is no doubt what the ? 
is attracted by, and an excess of this must be a determining point, and this may 
account for the decided tendency observed to two d hovering together, or sometimes 
even three. One is tempted to theorise as to the diminutive antennae being correlated 
with the d not having to find the ? (by scent?), but the habits of other members of 
the family must be better known first. 

When the twenty minutes of suitable light have elapsed, any male under obser¬ 
vation flutters down into the grass, closes his wings and creeps down to the roots, and 
by the time one is satisfied that a secure hiding place till the next period of flight 
is his only object, it is found that all other specimens have also disappeared—the 
increasing darkness renders it impossible to say certainly whether all the ? , which 
are now very inconspicuous on the wing, act in a similar manner, and I have not been 
heroic enough to ascertain whether or no another flight takes place in the morning 
twilight.—T. A. Chapman, Binghill, Hereford: November l\th, 1886. 

Note on Aleurodes vaporariorum, Westw. —On May 18th, in Mr. Stainton’s 
forcing-pit, the leaves of cucumber plants f Cucumis sativusj were in a state of dilapi¬ 
dation from the attacks of larvae of Aleurodes vdporariorum ; these having success¬ 
fully passed through that transitory stage, and then that of pupa, had emerged in 
the unspotted whiteness of their perfect condition, and existed in great abundance 
on and flying about the plants. The under-side of the leaves was to a great extent 
covered by the empty pupa skins and a few larvae, all tightly adherent j the rest of 
the space being mostly occupied by Dactylopius destructor in all stages of growth 
{pf. p. 154 ant^y efficient assistants, if not prime movers in the havoc, leaving only 
small portions of the leaf free of tenants. In a microscope, under a half-inch objective, 
the larvae with their projecting, glassy, transparent tubes on the circumference, and 
the very long, hair-like and extremely brittle ones on the back, so characteristic of 
the species, are wonderfully beautiful objects, or as Signoret not unaptly says (/. c.), 
Cette magnifique esp^oe.” 
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Oa October 8th Mr. Billups sent to me a box which oontained some leares of 
Tomato {Lyeopersieum esculentum) which he had just received from a correspondent 
whose tomato plants were being ruined by the agency of the insects infesting them. 
The under-side of the leaves was to a great extent covered with the empty pupa- 
skins and a few larvse of an Aleurodes ; the leaves were much crumpled and some¬ 
what dried, and in consequence the examination of the adherent insects was not 
easy, but on some of them there remained tubes on the margins, like those of A* 
vaporariorumy and on the dorsum long hair-like tubes (more or less broken) as in 
that species, so that I have no doubt of its identity. In the box which contained 
the leaves there were also a few of the perfected insects in bad condition, which had 
evidently emerged from pupae during the transit. 

The species was first described and figured by Westwood in the “ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” 1856, p. 852 (the figure only without name is again given in the same 
journal, February 13th, 1886, p. 213), from Oonolobus, Tecomay Bignoniay Aphelan-> 
dray and Solatium. It was described by Frauenfeld in the “ Verhandl. z.-b. Geselli. 
Wien,” 1867, p. 798, but he does not give the name of the plant on which he says he 
reared it. It is described and figured by Signoret in the “ Ann. Soo. Ent. France,” 
4 Ser., viii, p. 387, pi. ix, fig. 3, from Salvia aplendens and Lantana Cammara. All the 
plants,as well as those now mentioned, are natives of tropical countries, and in northern 
climates require artificial heat and protection under glass. Belonging, as they do, 
to several Natural Orders, it is evident the species has a wide range of food-plants, 
on which, in their cultivated state, at all events, the insects cause great deterioration 
of growth.—J. W. DouaLAS, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham: November bthy 1886. 


The South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Oct. 7thy 
1886; E. Adkin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. Mr. Billups exhibited 
Nchthrus lancifery Gr., a species of Hymenoptera new to Britain, taken by him at 
Walmer in August last. Mr, West (Streatham) exhibited a bred series of Spilotoma 
fkliginoeay L. Mr. Wellman, examples of second broods of Melanippe triatatay L., 
Aoidalia emarginatay L., A. ruaticatay Fb., and A. atrigillariay Hb., all reared from 
ova. Mr. Jager, Callimorpha Seray L. (including the variety luteaoenay Stand.), 
taken in the South of Devon ; forms of Bryophila muralUy Forst., from Dawlish. 
Mr. J. T. Williams, Eupitheda linariatay Fb., bred from larvss which fed up and 
emerged in about fourteen days. Mr. South, series of Thera variatay Schiff., from 
Switzerland, England and Scotland, and contributed notes thereon. Mr. Elisha, 
Agrotia Aahworthiiy Dbl., and Daayoampa ruhiginaay Fb. Mr. Adkin, Lepidoptera 
from East Sussex, among which were varieties of Lyceana Icaruay Eott., and 
L. Corydony Fb., Diaaemia literatay Scop., and contributed notes on the latter. 
Mr. J. J. Weir, a variety of Fyrameia oarduiy L., from Graham’s Town j varieties of 
Colida Eleotray L., from the same locality, showing that the species exhibited a 
•imilar dimorphic condition to that which obtains in Coliaa Eduaay Fb. Mr. Cooper 
exhibited a brightly coloured variety of Vaneaaa urticcBy L. Mr. Sabine, varieties of 
Eapilio Machaoriy L., &c. Mr. Weir remarked on certain specimens exhibited by 
Mr. Sabine, which he referred to hybrids between Lyccana hellargua and Icarua, 
Mr. West (Greenwich) exhibited two species of Coleopiera from Shirley Heathy 
Tiz., Balaninua rubiduay Gyll., and Erirhinua peotoraliiy Panz. Mr. T. E Billups, 
a species of Hydradephagay Colymbetea fuacuay L., from which had emerged a 
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Lepidoptepon, probably JEndrotis fenestrella, Scop., Sta. The empty pupa case being 
partly visible and remaining firmly attached to the body of the beetle.— 
H. W. Baekbe and W. A. Pbaeob, Son. Secs. 

October 1886.—The President in the Chair. Mr. Billups exhibited the 

following IchneumonidcB:—Trogue lutoriue^ Fab., and T. alboguttatusy bred from 
Chasrocampa porcellusy L., also Apanteles jucundus, Marsh., and cocoons. Mr. Levett 
.and Mr. Watson, Ackerontia AtropoSy L. Mr. Helps, Lasiocampa quercifoliay L. 
Mr. West (Streatham), two yellow varieties of Bryophila perlay Fb. Mr. W. Gt. 
Sheldon, Plusia chrysony Esp., P.JeatuccBy L., P. pulchrinay Haw., &c. Mr. Fiklin, 
a long series of Pctdisca sordidanay Hb. Mr. Jager, Sphinx convolvuliy L., taken at 
StarcroBS, Devon. Mr. G-ibb and Mr. Tugwell, Zygctna exulanty Hoch., the latter 
gentleman called attention to two examples of the Swiss form of the species. Mr. 
Mera, Bugonia autumnariay Wernb. (bred). Mr. Elisha, Dianthoecia irregularisy 
Hufn. (bred). Mr. Wellman, a number of species taken or bred during the season. 
Mr. Shearwood, preserved larvse of Toxocampa pastinumy Ty., Stilhia anomala. 
Haw., Sola alhulalisy Hb., &c. Mr. Adkin, Polia flavicinctay Fb. (bred) ; and on 
behalf of Mr. Farren, of Cambridge, long series of Bryophila muralisy Forst., 
B. impary Warren, and B. perlay Fb., the first named from Folkestone, and the last 
two from Cambridge; and read a letter from Mr. Farren pointing out the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of muralis and impar. For the purpose of comparison, Mr. Wellman 
exhibited his series of muralisy and Mr. Jager, reddish forms of the same species from 
Folkestone. Some discussion then ensued as to whether impar was a distinct species 
or only a variety of muralisy in which Messrs, Weir, Tugwell, Wellman, Carrington 
and others took part. 

November Aithy 1886.-—The President in the Chair. Mr. E. Sabine was elected 
a Member. Mr. Billups exhibited seven male specimens of Ealictus xanthopusy 
Kirby, from Reigate, and contributed notes. Mr. West (Streatham), Buholia 
cervinariay Schiff. (bred). Mr. Wellman, Dasydia ohfuscariay Hb., and Eupithecia 
togatay Hb. Mr. A. E. Cook, Vanessa C-alhumy L., from Wales. Mr. Jager, a 
variety of Hypsipetes ruberata, Frr., from Brockonhurst. Mr. Sheldon, dark forms 
of Hypsipetes sordidatay^h.y from Cadder Moss, Lanarkshire. Mr. T. W. Hall, 
Cerastis vacciniiy L., and C. spadiceay Hb. Mr. J. T. Carrington, six of the spurious 
varieties of Vanessa urticcSy L., referred to at the last meeting of the Society as 
having been offered for sale. Mr. R. South, Gnophos ohscurariuy Hb., from Folke¬ 
stone, the New Forest, Perthshire, North Devon and Lewes. Mr. Rose, Lyccena 
virgaurecBy L., from Norway, varieties of Boarmia repaniatay L., from the Isle of 
Wight and the Lake District. Mr. Adkin, a variety of Euchelia jacobascsy L.,- in 
which the red markings were absent from the right wing. Mr. Chaney, the following 
Coleoptera: Sphodrus leucophthalmUSy L., from Peckham, Molytes germanuSy L., 
Agabus nitidusy F., from Sandown, and Barynotus mcerenSy F., from West Horsley. 
Mr. Billups, Orthoptera ; Gomphocerus rufusy Ch., from Reigate ; Hemiptera: 
Corimeleena scarabcsaidesy L., and Sehirus morioy L., both from Reigate. — 
H. W. Babebe and W. A. Pbaeob, Son. Secs. 


Ketomologioal Society, op London : November 8^A, 1886. — Robeet 
MoLaohlan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
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The following were elected Fellows, viz., Mr. Peter Cameron, of Sale, Cheshire j 
Mr. F. Archer, of Crosby, Liverpool; Mr. H. J. S. Pryer, of Yokohama, Japan 
(formerly Subscribers); Mr. H. Norris, of St. Ives, Hunts; Mr. N. P. Fenwick, of 
Surbiton Hill; Mr. John Brown, of Cambridge; Mr. J. P. Tutt, of Westcombe 
Park, Blaokheath; and Mr. A. P. Q-reen, of Colombo, Ceylon. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton exhibited a mass of minute crystals of formate of lead, caused 
by the action of the secretion of the larva of Dicranura vinula upon suboxideof lead. 
He stated that a single drop of the secretion had produced the crystals which were 
exhibited ; and he called attention to the excessively high percentage of formic acid 
which must be present in the secretion, and to the pain and probable danger which 
would result from being struck in the eye by the fluid which the larva had the power 
of ejecting to a considerable distance. A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. White, 
Kirby, Slater and others took part. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a specimen of Laphygma exigua^ recently captured by 
Mr. Rogers in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited, and read notes on, a specimen of Perilampus maurua. 
Walk., recently bred by Mr. Walter de Rothschild from Anthercaa Tirrhea, Cram., 
one of the rarer South African Saturnidca. 

Mr. T. W. Hall exhibited a number of specimens of Xanthia fulvago (cerago), 
somewhat remarkable in their variation, and showing a graduated series, extending 
from the pale variety flavescens of Esper, to an almost melanic form. 

Mr. W. 0. Boyd exhibited, and made remarks on, the larva of a species of 
Ornithoptera from New Q-uinea. 

Mr. H. G-oss exhibited a series of BanJcia argentula collected by him in 
Cambridgeshire, in Juno last ; and also, for comparison, a series of specimens of the 
same species taken at Killarney in June, 1877. It appeared that the Irish form of 
the species was larger and more brightly coloured than the English. 

Mr. Eland Shaw exhibited a female specimen of Decticus verrucivorua^ Linn., 
taken in July last, at St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent. 

Mr. Waterhouse recorded the recent capture of Deiopeia pulohella at Ramsgate, 
by Mr. Buckmaster; and the capture of Anoaia Plexippus at Gibraltar was also 
announced. 

Mr. J. W. Slater read a paper on ‘^The relations of insects to flowers,” in which 
he stated that many flowers which gave off agreeable odours appeared not so attrac¬ 
tive to insects as some other less fragrant species; and he stated that Petunias, 
according to his observations, were comparatively neglected by bees, butterflies and 
JDiptera. Mr. Distant, Mr. Stainton, Mr., Weir, Mr. Stevens and the President took 
part in the discussion which ensued, and stated that in their experience Petunias 
were often most attractive to insects. Mr. Stainton referred to the capture by himself 
of sixteen specimens of Sphinx convolvuli at the flowers of Petunias, in three 
evenings in 1846. 

Jonkeer May, the Dutch Consul-General, asked whether the reported occurrence 
of the Hessian Fly (Cecidomyia deatructorj in England had been confirmed. In 
reply Mr. McLachlan stated he believed that several examples of an insect thought to 
be the Hessian Fly had been bred in this country, but that everything depended upon 
correct specific determination in such an obscure and difficult genus as Cecidomyia .— 
H. Goss, Secpetary. 
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AEPOPEILUS BONN AIRE I, SiaNORET. 

BY E. D. MAEQUAND. 

It may be remembered that the first British specimens of this 
curious sub-marine Hemipteron were taken by the late Mr. Frederick 
Smith, some years ago, at Polperro, in East Cornwall, and their discovery 
was announced by Mr. C. O. Waterhouse in the Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. 
xviii, p. 145. Since that time the insect has not, so far as I am aware, 
been recorded from any other station, although, from a paper published 
in “ Science Gossip,” in March, 188G, it would seem to occur not un¬ 
commonly on the coast of Jersey. I have now the gratification of 
adding another locality, also on the Cornish coast, but some fifty miles 
to the westward of Polperro, viz., the rocks at Mousehole, near 
Penzance. The original specimens discovered at the He de B6, in the 
Bay of Biscay, as well as those from Jersey, are said to have occurred 
under stones deeply embedded in mud or loose gravel; but my ex¬ 
perience shows that these insects are not restricted to such habitats, 
but may be found on rocky shores as well, though always at the 
extreme verge of low water mark. 

On November 12th last, I was searching for Folyzoa^ during the 
low spring-tide, at Mousehole, about two miles from Penzance, when, 
at the very edge of the laminarian zone, I saw a remarkably fine speci¬ 
men of the large star-fish, Uraster glacialis. I pulled it out of the 
cranny where it lay high and dry, and turned it over, and then saw, 
running swiftly over the slimy cream-white under-side of the star-fish, 
a minute object, which I took for an Acarus^ and “ bottled.” A 
moment’s glance with the lens, however, showed me it was a bug of 
some sort, and a caraful examination of the Uraster furnished three 
mature examples, which I secured. Immediately on my return home, 
I forwarded one of the large specimens alive to Mr. Edward Saunders 
who kindly replied at once, confirming my suspicion that it was 
Aepophiltis BonnaireL 

Why a small colony of these Hemiptera should have selected this 
particular star-fish to locate themselves upon, I cannot conjecture, 
because I have examined scores of the same species at various seasona 
of the year on the same rocks and never saw an insect upon any. 
The coast just here is entirely rocky, so that A, Bonnairei is by no 
means confined to muddy or sandy shores, and this may serve as a 
hint to those who are on the look out for the insect. 

I ought to mention that this is not the first time I have met with 
it. About two years ago, also at Mousehole, I captured two specimena 
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among stones at low tide, but these I unfortunately lost before they 
were identified. 

That it is very local and rare in the extreme west of Cornwall, I 
am convinced, for during the last six or seven years I have worked the 
shore a good deal, both about Penzance and in many parts of the 
Land’s End district, and I never met with it save on these two 
occasions. There is no reason why it should be confined to the 
Cornish coast, and we shall probably soon hear of its occurrence in 
other districts. 

If this singular Hemipteron should turn up in some strange situa¬ 
tion, it may be at once recognised by its general resemblance, roughly 
speaking, to a medium-sized, rather narrow, bed-bug, with partially 
developed, velvety, mottled-brown elytra, and very prominent eyes of 
a brilliant ruby-red. 

Alphington, Exeter: 

November 1886. 

[The association of Aepophilua and TTraster may not indicate any 
important significance; but it is suggestive and decidedly worthy of 
further investigation.—Ens.] 


COLEOPTERA AT POBTLAND. 

BT JAMES J. WALKEB, E.N., E.E.S. 

The following notes on the Coleoptera of the Isle of Portland and 
the Chesil Beach, made while I was stationed there in H.M.S. 
^ Cherub,” from June, 1886, to the beginning of last October, may be 
worth putting on record, though the localities have already been 
fairly well worked. It will be seen that I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with most of the Portland specialities, although, having been 
absent on many occasions during the above period, often for several 
weeks together in the best part of the season, many species which 
ought to have been taken in plenty (as Omophlus armerice, &c.), have 
been found by me but rarely. A short description of the localities 
may be of interest. 

• The Isle of Portland, as it is called, though really a peninsula 
joined to the mainland by the narrow isthmus of the Chesil Beach, is, 
as is well known, mainly a huge mass of oolitic limestone, varying in 
elevation from nearly 600 feet at the north end, to less than 60 
feet at the southern extremity at Portland Bill, the slope being 
very regular from north to south, and the surface fairly uniform, 
except where cut up by the extensive quarries. The east and wefit 
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shores of the island are bold and rocky, in most places quite perpen¬ 
dicular, though there are some very nice bits of rough broken under¬ 
cliff here and there on the eastern side, which produce a very varied 
and interesting vegetation, and are the best localities for Lepidoptera 
in the island. Few beetles are to be found here however, the best 
place for these being the summit of the western cliffs, and near the 
Bill, where, under (the innumerable loose stones, many interesting 
GeodepJiaga^ &c., are to be found—not to mention a superabundance 
of earwigs, snails, slugs, ants, and especially wood-lice, which latter 
vermin are in greater profusion at Portland than I have anywhere else 
seen them. The quarries as a rule are unproductive, nor have I found 
any good Coleoptera on the steep flowery slopes on the north front 
below the Verne Fort. 

The Chesil Beach is even more interesting, being a long, gently 
curved ridge of rounded pebbles, extending from Portland to beyond 
Abbotsbury, a distance of more than ten miles, its average width being 
about 200 yards, and in height some 30 feet above high water mark. 
A large shallow lagoon, called the ‘‘ Fleet,” is shut off from the sea by 
the pebble ridge, and opens into Weymouth Bay by a narrow mouth, 
crossed by a wooden bridge known as the Ferry Bridge. Adjoining 
this bridge, on the Portland side, is a narrow strip of low sand-hills, 
intersected by the railway and the road to Weymouth; these are 
covered with a profuse and varied growth of flowers in the summer 
{Ononisj Antliyllis, Lotus corniculatus, and Armeria vulgaris forming 
the chief part), and are most delightful collecting grounds. Sweeping 
is, however, of very little avail (as in Portland) ; the only beetle which 
appears to frequent tj^e flowers being DoUchosoma nohile^ which occurs 
in vast profusion on the thrift blossoms in June. On the right of 
the road, looking towards Portland, are some damp saline hollows 
between the road and the pebble ridge, swarming with Bledii, Pogoniy 
Lichirotrichus of both sexes, Broscus, &c., and at low water a wide 
expanse of tidal sand is exposed at the end of the “Fleet,” which is 
always worth inspecting. Close to Portland Station the sand-hills 
disappear, the road and railway running close to the beach, but there 
are some very good places at the foot of the railway-bank, on which 
Crithmum maritimum grows in abundance. 

Among a large number of species of Coleoptera met with, the following appear 
worthy of record :—Cillenue lateralisj plentiful, in early summer, on tidal mud and 
sand near the ferry bridge ; Adelosia picimana^ abundant under stones in very dry 
places on the west cliffs; Amara convexiusoula, with the preceding, not rare; 
Licinus silphoides, common, and generally distributed, occurring all orer the island 

P 2 
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aa well as on the beach ; Masoreus Wetierhali, common on the beach, most plentiful 
in August, under stones, also in moss in the winter; Cymindis axillarisy scarce, on 
the west cliff. The genus Harpalus is very well represented at Portland, as, besides 
the universal JGT. rvficornit and proteusy I have met with, on the west cliffs, S. 
§ahulioola (fairly common), rotundicoUis (abundant), (not TtkTe)ypuncticolli8 

(common, with one or two specimens which appear to )>e parallelusy Dej.), ruhripea 
(common, also on the beach), and oaspiua (very plentiful, an entirely black variety, 
not rare) j while on the beach S. attenuatuiy neglevtua (not rare), vnelanchoUcua 
(one specimen only in June, 1885), serripes (common), anxius (abundant), and 
vernalisy have occurred, the last-mentioned at rare intervals, and always singly; 
Scybalicus oblongiusculusy evidently rare, as I took only one specimen, in September, 
1886, on the west cliffs; Bryaxis Waterhousei, abundant in saline spots near the 
railway bank, also on the island, near Portland Bill j Claviger foveolatnsy very 
plentiful in nests of Lasius Jlavus (I have found over 40 in one small nest), more 
rarely in those of L. niger; Phytosus spinifer and balticusy plentiful on sunny 
afternoons in holes in the sand dug as traps for Acritua punctum (p. 16), on one 
occasion over 60 specimens of P. balticus were taken out of one small hole ; Soma- 
lota oasulay abundant in short moss on the sand, in winter and early spring, also 
under stones j Lithocharis fuscula, one only, on the railway bank ; Biglossa mersay 
frequent in sand-holes, also running over wet sandy mud below high water mark j 
Staphylinua ateroorarius, a few under stones on the west cliffs, in August j Ocypua 
atefy common, and generally distributed; Philonthua fucicolay in seaweed, not 
common j P. aericeua, frequent, in sand-holes ; Xantholinua tricolor, common, under 
stones on the west cliffs j Blediua apectabilUy very abundant in sandy mud near the 
ferry bridge, but difficult to obtain in any numbers, owing to the depth to which it 
burrows ; B, trioornia, in a moist saline place (an old raised beach) near Portland 
Bill J B. unicornia, very plentiful in May, with apectabilia ; and B. arenariuay 
extremely abundant in tidal sand, accompanied by Dyschiriua thoracicus in numbers ; 
Oxytelua maritimua, very plentiful in tidal refuse, and “ traps Trogophlceua halo- 
philua, locally common under small stones in a saline place by the railway bank; 
Ptenidium punctatum, plentiful in “traps” in the sand ; Platynaapia villoaa, one 
specimen, Chesil Beach, by cutting grass tufts in January ; Carcinopa minimay fre¬ 
quent, under stones and in moss j Throacua obtuaua, one specimen only, in a haystack 
near Wyke Regis, in February; Cardiophorua aaellua, fairly plentiful for about a 
fortnight, at the end of April and beginning of May, under stones on the sand-hills; 
Chryaomala hcamopUra, very abundant in the same locality ; Omophlua armeritSy 
very local on grass and herbage near the ferry bridge : unfortunately, I missed the 
best time for this fine insect, and took only a few specimens; Anthicua Schaumi, 
locally plentiful (most abundant in August) under small stones, &c., near the bridge ; 
Nacerdea melanuray not rare, about old timber, &o. j Trachyphloaua alternanay only 
one, in an ant’s nest; Otiorrhynchua ambiguua, common in the spring under stones, 
Ac., on the beach; Sitonea Waterhouaei, abundant on Botua corniculatuay and 
Orthoohcatea aetiger, at roots of herbage on the beach, also in tufts of grass in the 
winter; Bhinocyllua latiroatrisy occasionally on road-side thistles on the island; 
Mecinua circulatuay two or three in moss on the beach j Tychiua Schneideriy one 
only, on the east cliffs, in June j Sibynea arenarica, locally abundant at roots of 
Arenaria ma/rinay near the railway bank; Barxa latiooUuy occasionally crawling on 
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walls (I could not find its head-quarters) ; and one or two Hylastes ohscurus^ by 
casual sweeping. Acritus punctum continued to occur in fair abundance up to the 
end of May, but only one more Pentarthrum Huttoni (p. 17) was obtained, in 
exactly the same spot as the first two specimens, though I spent a good deal of time 
in endeavouring to trace the insect to its head-quarters. 

H.M.S. “ Gbappler,” Gibraltar: 

November 1886. 


FUETHER NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT* OP THE EMBRYO 
IN EGOS OF BOTYS HYALINALIS. 

BY W. E. JEEFEET. 

On the 1st of August last, having secured a batch of nine of these 
singularly flat and transparent eggs laid on a slip of glass, T kept them 
under the microscope during the 12 days of incubation, watching 
them as frequently as possible, and making notes of what I saw. 

As some extracts from these notes may interest your readers, I 
make the following selection :— 

When first laid, the contents of the egg seem of a perfectly 
homogeneous fluid nature. 

In 8 or 9 hours after, the contents show as fine granules of yolk 
slightly denser in the middle of the egg—the blastoderm can be 
already traced as an extremely fine marginal line, which, at some parts, 
the granular contents did not quite reach, the margin of reticulated 
chorion showing as a clear space all round. 

When about 12 hours old, the mass of yolk-granules were observed 
to be closer to blastoderm all round, but the outline of the latter had 
become irregular ancWepressed on one side. 

In 15 hours, this depression had increased to a sharp angle, but 
in another hour, had returned to its original contour, only with a 
slightly increased space of clear shell beyond. 

When 22 hours old, the margin was observed to be crenated with 
protuberances—from the aggregation of granules having the appear¬ 
ance of nucleolated cells—but general contour regular. 

These irregularities of the margin of the yolk-sac had increased 
by next morning, with one large, almost triangular, hump at one place. 

Some 28 hours had now elapsed since the eggs were laid. 

When 30 hours old, the first faint signs of transverse septa noticed, 
caused apparently by the folding in of the yolk sac to form the amnion. 
It had the appearance of a melting away of the granules. 

* Dr. Osbomo has an article on this subject in No. 242 of Science Gossip for Febixiary, 1886, 
where, at p. 83, a few figures are given. 
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Rapid changes now take place in the outline of the yolk-sac, 
appearing as if broken at one side, and sometimes at both sides, as 
the amniotic sac is being folded in from it, in 38 hours there is a fold 
from the other side, and in 40 hours these two masses unite, when it 
bears a fanciful resemblance to a cottage loaf. 

The outer mass of yolk is now composed of spherules containing 
granules, very irregular in outline, and broken as it were on each side, 
continually changing its shape, with a flowing and pressing motion on 
the inner sac. In 44 hours, central mass melting into one rounder 
mass, and in 48 hours, the outer mass or annulus of yolk, closing round 
still more, with a slender scroll just traceable at one side of the 
inner sac. 

In 54 hours, this scroll has developed a funiculus, connecting the 
embryo with the annulus of yolk ; the inner sac is now distinct enough 
with the oval outline of the egg. 

The development of the embryo now proceeds in this inner sac, 
the ends curving twowards the funiculus till it comes to resemble 
somewhat the section of an agaric. In 60 hours, it is curved still more. 

In 72 hours, it may be compared to the capital of an Ionic column; 
it now becomes flattened ventrally with the faintest indication of 
segments forming at this part. A clear concentric line is now left 
between the developing embryo and the amniotic sac. The yolk- 
granules are now arranged in loose masses in the annulus, so much 
detached, in some places, as to leave a clear space through which you 
could see the distal chorion. Now about 80 hours since the eggs were 
deposited. 

We have now reached the Fourth day of incubation. Up to this 
time, great changes had taken place in the outer mass or annulus, but, 
after this, it is subject to but little change, except in diminution of 
bulk, as the yolk granules are absorbed by the growing and contin¬ 
ually changing embryo. Towards the close of the fourth day, the 
embryo was observed to have increased in bulk with a peculiar bladdery 
appearance, and a clear fissure in funiculus. Three hours later, this 
clear space becoming obliterated, as also those in annulus noticed above. 
The yolk-granules becoming denser, especially at micropylar end where 
the annulus is broadest, and the spherules closer. At the close of this 
day, the ventral segments becoming better defined, though much 
obscured by yolk-granules of annulus. 

Fifth day, at 7 a.m.—The scrolls formed by the embryo losing 
their double character, being so much obscured at head end (in all 
cases towards the micropyle), that the tail comes to look more like a 
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horn. At 7 p.m.: granules clearing away from margin of embryo, 
leaving the crenated edge, forming into segments, more discernible. 
10 p.m.: indication of legs budding on some of them. 

Sixth day, 7 a.m.—Clear space at margin of embryo increased, so 
that 9 ventral segments could be distinctly counted. 11 a.m.: funis 
dwindling more into the ‘‘ bird’s beak ” form, curved and darker. At 
5 p.m.: the 12 segments on the ventral region can now be made out, 
and the six thoracic legs. At 7 p.m.: everything getting more distinct, 
with sundry outlines of the head, and even the eyespots appearing as 
minute brown dots in clusters of six. At 11 p.m.: a slight indication 
of incurvature of tail in the most forward specimens. 

Here I must acknowledge the kindness of Dr. T. A. Chapman, of 
Hereford, in allowing me to see a number of drawings taken from 
another lot of these eggs, which I had the pleasure of sending him. 
They were 7 days in advance of those I was observing, his figures 
commencing July 31st, being in the sixth day of incubation. In most 
cases showing only the embryo, and taken on a large scale, with the 
aid of a camera lucida, they give the details very plainly. Special 
attention was given by Dr. Chapman to the segmentation, and his 
drawings may be said to contribute to the evidence already recorded 
in favour of the head consisting of four segments. 

Seventh day, 5.20 a.m.—The terminal segment has become ven- 
trally incurved, gradually increasing in length. This incurvature 
perceptibly increased in two hours more, with outline of anal segment, 
the thoracic legs become jointed, and projecting into clear concentric 
space, pointing towards the tail. Soon after noon, the anal segment 
had reached to the fiq|t pair of thoracic legs, and I could plainly see it 
advancing towards these legs, and actually push them forwards in its 
course. At 6 p.m. the anal segment had reached quite to a level with 
the eye spots—pressing all the thoracic legs down in its course. 
While this has been going on, the abdominal legs have developed, and 
now show plainly in the arch of the loop, though not so much so as 
the thoracic legs, and taking a different direction from the torsion now 
setting in. With this rapid growth of the dorsal region, the umbilical 
stump has been drawn out as it were into a dark, curved, club-shaped 
mark, following the growth onwards, and persisting as the intestine. 
At 9 p.m.: dorsal region still extending, and now showing segmental 
divisions corresponding with the ventral. Those most advanced show 
the torsion of the head now taking place, by the increasing distance 
between the eyes, both now becoming very plainly visible. 

Eighth day, 7 a.m.—Fine dark yolk-granules are flowing over the 
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head and into the loop, obscuring more or less these parts. At 9 a.m., 
these granules clearing away somewhat, so that final curve of tail 
could be seen commencing, and apparently clearing away the yolk- 
granules that it may have forced into the centre loop. At noon, the 
tail more decidedly working round, the anal prolegs projecting plainly 
into the loop. Soon after noon the first larval movement w^as noticed, 
being a decided heaving of the abdominal segments throughout their 
length, leaving the anal prolegs more compact in the centre, while the 
whole body seemed to get at once closer to the now narrowing annulus. 
6.30 p.m.: this movement continued in others, as the final curving of 
the anal segments became complete. 6.30 p.m.: a string of fine 
clusters observed in dorsal region, indicating position of dorsal vessel. 
Intestine continues dark, and ends apparently rather abruptly, but a 
delicate outline, as of the bowel, can be traced beyond, in the pos¬ 
terior segments. 

Ninth day^ 7 a.m.—Dorsal vessel become more decided. Serous 
membrane distinct enough, and the outline of the amniotic sac still 
to be traced. Eyes become darker and more contracted and crescentic. 
Outlines of oral organs appearing. 9 a.m. : first pulsations in dorsal 
vessel noticed at intervals of from 20 to 30 seconds. At noon, timed 
again about the same. At 6 p.m.: a little more frequent; counted 
occasionally from 7 to 11 p.m., with a similar result. Posterior bowel 
more plainly seen, also a sort of tube each side of the intestine, as it 
were enclosing it. 

Tenth day, 7 a.m.—Counted pulsations at intervals of 15 seconds, 
though still irregular, as sometimes they may be noted 10 seconds, or 
even less apart, at other times there would be a rest of 20 seconds or 
more. At 9 a.m.: counted five or six beats per minute. Serous 
membrane plain enough as a fine marginal line ; another, but very 
faint, line, still marked the amniotic sac as being entire, but difiicult 
to distinguish from dorsal margin of body. Balls of yolk-granules 
collecting near mouth parts ; SDSophagus just becoming visible in out¬ 
line. 8 p.m.: circulation more regular, counted for several consecu¬ 
tive minutes six beats per minute. Serous membrane easily traced, 
but the line marking amniotic sac with difficulty. Soon after this, 
thorax seemed detached from annulus, leaving an oblong mass of 
granules on the annulus, where it had been attached. Simultaneously 
with this, the first efforts at deglutition in oesophagus were noticed, 
but nothing drawn down at present; and, as more than twenty hours 
elapsed before yolk-granules were taken in at the mouth, it is very 
probable, as Dr. Chapman suggests, that nutriment is absorbed by 
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cutaneous endosmosis during this interval. At 4.30 to 4.35 p.m. the 
first tracheae came suddenly into view. As the tracheae were almost 
invisible in some of the other larvae, I watched one closely, with the 
view of noting the cause of their so suddenly becoming conspicuous, 
when at 6.10 to 5.15 p.m. I distinctly saw them injected, as I suppose, 
with air for the first time. 6.15 p.m.: the filling of the tracheae 
commenced in the posterior segments, a sort of cloud gathering at the 
bend where it is close to the head, and in a line with the eye. I saw 
an apparently dark fluid start from this spot^ and creeping along with a 
sort of spasmodic effort ^filling the branches in its course, till it reached 
the head, and the whole trachece became conspicuously visible on that side 
of the body. At 6.30 p.m. another egg was watched, which gave indi¬ 
cations of the tracheae being about to be filled, in the shape of a dark 
blotch, on the bend of the body, by one eye. The appearance of this 
blotch is preceded by a dark cloud of granules from the annulus, which, 
from the pressure of the growing larva, is forced here between the 
head and the curve of the body, as the only part where it can find 
access—and, I apprehend, it is now that the amnion is ruptured— 
admitting air to the tracheao. Certain it is that after the injection of 
the trachea?, it was in vain to look for any other envelope than the 
outer one, or serous membrane. 9 p.m.: tracheae developed in all 
except No. 2 egg. 11 p.m.: pulsations but little increased, at the 
most, eight per minute. 

Eleventh day, 4.30 a.m.—Tracheae not yet to be seen in No. 2 egg. 
At 7 a.m., by carefully examining, could define the margin of the am- 
niotic sac in some parts of this egg still, as it must be 16 or 18 hours 
behind the others. ,*The mouth parts still hyaline in this one, but 
chitinized in all the others, though even these do not appear yet to 
have drawn in any yolk-granules by the mouth, a deal of motion going 
on in the alimentary canal extending to the anal segment, which, at 
9.15 a.m., was observed in one egg to have a motion of the anal flap, 
as of suction, opening and shutting. 11 a.m.: soon after this, tracheae 
appeared in the retarded No. 2 egg, and ingestion of yolk-granules 
was first observed in the advanced ones. No. 1 especially, vigorously 
drawing them down at 12.30 and 1 p.m., with a deal of motion of the 
intestine, but granules do not appear to go further than end of crop, 
where they are in a continual bubbling state. This condition of 
things continued during the afternoon; pulsations not much increased, 
8 to 12 per minute, but diflBcult to count from the other incessant in¬ 
ternal motion. 7.30 p.m.: the hairs appearing faintly in the advanced 
ones. 9 p.m.: serous membrane traceable in most of the eggs, but 
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could not distinguish it in No. 1, the most forward, where nearly all the 
yolk is consumed, and the hairs can now be seen, springing up beyond 
where the attenuated membrane was, an hour or two since. 10.30 
p.m. : the retarded No. 2 not begun to devour yolk yet, but the pecu¬ 
liar gaping movement of anal segment observable ; the others all still 
busy swallowing the remains of yolk. 

Twelfth day^ 7 a.m.—No. 2 has begun to ingest yolk, the others 
pretty well devoured it all, but still a deal of wriggling motion with 
these, so as to make it difficult to distinguish pulsations fairly, counted 
several times, at 8 a.m. twenty beats per minute, at noon thirty beats 
per minute, at 4 p.m. thirty-five beats per minute, increased still more 
at 5.15 p.m., but the activity of the young larvae was very great in 
their evident efforts to nibble the shell, wffiich was at last accomplished, 
first by No. 7, exactly at 5.30 p.m.; before it was half out, No. 8 
began, followed by Nos. 6, 4, 5, and 1, coming through so quickly that 
by 5.35 aZZ, except the retarded No. 2, had escaped and commenced 
cleaning themselves and devouring their egg-shells. Eggs 3 and 9 
were small and barren from the first. 

And now I have a little tragedy to record. The unfortunate No. 
2 was doomed to fall a victim to its tardiness ; its brethren, when 
eating up their own egg-shells, made an opening in this No. 2, and I 
saw the air rush in, to the discomfort of the helpless tenant, not yet 
ready to avail itself of the opening made, consequently it was killed, 
literally torn to pieces by its comrades, who, finding this egg a more 
moist and dainty morsel than the other shells, set upon it, two or three 
at a time, and I actually saw one rise with a shred in its mandibles, 
and another raising its anterior segments, endeavouring to take it 
away: thus early fighting as it were over the remains of their less 
fortunate companion. It may be queried whether this would have 
happened under more natural conditions, but as young larvse are well 
known to eat their egg-shells the first thing and to thrive the better 
for it, I am inclined to think that, at least with eggs deposited in this 
imbricated manner, it may occasionally happen. After witnessing this 
performance, I put a piece of a leaf of knapweed on the glass slide, 
still on the stage of the microscope, the larvae soon found it, and at 
6 p.m. I removed them to a jam pot containing some larvae which had 
emerged a few days before, and established themselves on leaves of 
Gentaurea nigra, making blotches from the under-side to the upper 
cuticle. 

Ashford, Kent; 

November 6th, 1886. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ANNOTATED LIST OP BRITISH ANTHOMYIIDM. 

BY B. H. MEADE. 

Since the last portion of my List was published in October, 1883, 
I have found a few British species of Anthomyiidce which appear to be 
Dew, and a considerable number of others which were unknown to me 
at the time of the compilation of my paper. I purpose, therefore, to 
go through the different genera into which the Family has been 
divided ; shortly to describe those species which seem to be new; to 
record all additional ones which have come under my notice; to amend 
several errors into which I had fallen ; and, finally, to add a few sup¬ 
plementary remarks, which may be of interest. 

POLIETES, Eond. 

The few species included in this genus resemble some of the true 
Muacidcd, by having their bodies softer and less spinose than those of 
most of the other larger Anthomyiidcd ; Eob. Desvoidy, therefore, 
placed them in his genus Macrosoma, between the genera Oraphomyia 
and Mesembrina, but, as he afterwards acknowledged, this was a mis¬ 
take, for the widely open extremity of the first posterior cell of the 
wing is an essential character of all Anthomids. 

P. niETICBUBA, sp. n. 

Mas, cceruleo-niyra niiida, parce tevuiferque setosa. Thorax vitfis albi- 
dis striatus. Abdomen glauco-cinereum, linea dorsali nigra, tessellisque nigris 
signatum. Oculi longe-hirti. Calyptra squamis aureis. Halteres ohscuri. 
Alee hyalince, nervis tra^sversis ohliqnis, sed rectis. Tihice posticce arcuatce, 
denseque villosce. Long,, 9 mm. 

Male, shining steel-blue ; antennie, palpi and legs black. 

Mead: eyes-sub-contiguous, thickly clothed with long yellowish hairs; face 
with glistening white reflections ; cheeks small and reddish-brown ; nientum grey, 
thickly clothed with black hairs and bristles ; Tibrissee extending about half way up 
the facial groove ; antennsB rather short, third joint scarcely twice as long as the 
second ; arista long, thickened at the base, thinly clothed with hairs of a moderate 
length to a little beyond the middle, extremity long and bare. 

Thorax with scutellum shining blue-black; the former is marked with five 
silver-grey longitudinal stripes, which are very distinct at the sides and front margin, 
but become pale behind j they divide the dorsum into four blue-black bands, the 
outer pair of which are twice as wide as the inner pair; the dorsal bristles are small 
and weak, but the sides are furnished with numerous hairs and setse. 

Abdomen bluish-grey, showing white and black reflections; it is marked down 
the back with a longitudinal central black stripe, which is dilated into a large trian- 
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gular spot on the posterior margin of the second segment, and into a similar smaller 
one on the edge of the third; there are very few bristles, except upon the sides and 
apex. 

Wings hyaline, yellow at the root; there is no costal spine ; the internal trans¬ 
verse veins are placed opposite the termination of the auxiliary veins j the external 
transverse veins are nearly straight, but placed obliquely. 

Calyptra have yellow scales with bright orange margins. 

Halteres small, with dull yellow stalks and grey heads. 

Legs rather long ; middle tibiae with a series of bristles of moderate and equal 
length along the whole of their external and posterior surfaces, and also with a 
number of long spines at their extremities; hind femora clothed with long soft 
hairs ; hind tibiae distinctly curved towards their extremities, furnished with long 
hairs on the whole length of both their outer and inner sides, and with a series of 
spines on their posterior surfaces. 

This species seems to be rare. I have only seen a single male, which I captured 
in August, 1883, in the Woods near Bolton Abbey, in Craven, Yorkshire. It bears 
a considerable resemblance to P. alho'lineata^ but differs from it by being larger, by 
having four instead of two wide stripes upon the thorax, by the hind tibiae being 
curved and very hairy, as well as by other characters. 

HTETODESIA, Mde. 

H. TEIGONALIS, Meig. 

This species, which is abundant in the Lake District about Windermere, as well 
as in the South of England, was recorded in my list under the name of H. Icsta, 
for which I mistook it. Mr. Yerrall pointed out the error to me, and has recorded 
the name of the fly in his Hundred New British Species of Diptera he includes 
it, however, in the genus Spilogasier, but the eyes are distinctly hairy (the cause of 
my mistake), therefore, it must be correctly placed among the Hyetodesics, It re¬ 
sembles S, Iceta, and also Spilogaster fuscata^ by having a series of triangular 
black marks down the back of the abdomen. It differs from S. lata (which 
has not yet been recorded as British) by having, like R. serva, only three posterior 
dorsal bristles on the thorax in the two parallel rows of setse which are placed in 
the space between the middle and lateral stripes, while there are four in R. lata ; 
the eyes of the male are also closer together (being contiguous) in R. trigonalis 
than in R. lata, in which they are only approximate; the scutellum has two lateral 
black marks in the former, while there is only one basal mark in the latter; the 
tibiee also are much lighter in colour in R. trigonalis than in R. lata. It may bo 
at once distinguished from &, fusoata by the eyes being hairy. 

H. BASAL 13 , Zett. 

In the female of this species the eyes are almost bare, therefore, unless examined 
under a strong lens, it may easily be mistaken for the female of Mydaa urhana, 
which differs from the male in having the fore femora yellow like the posterior ones j 
the former species may, however, be easily distinguished from the latter by the form 
of the epistome, which is much more prominent in R. basalis than in Jf. urhana. 
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H. SIMPLEX, Wied. 

When I published my list I had only seen a single female of this rare species, 
which I captured near Edinburgh in August, 1876 ; in August last (1886),howeTer, 
I found several males near Ulverston, Lancashire. It is a pretty, well-marked 
species. The hairs upon the eyes, as well as those of the arista, are short; there are 
only three posterior thoracic dorsal bristles, as in H. serva and H. trigonalis^ and 
the first and second rings of the abdomen are red and translucent. Meigen described 
the male and female under different names, the former being his A. posticata, and 
the latter the A. simplex of Wiedemann. In his 7th and Supplementary Yolume 
he places the latter in his genus Aricia^ as having hairy eyes, whilst he puts the 
former among his Hylemyioe^ which have naked eyes. Both sexes are well described 
by Zetterstedt. 

SPILOGASTEE, Macq. 

8. TETEASTIGMA, Meig. 

This rare species was recorded as British and briefly described by Walker in 
the Insecta Britannica, but I never saw a specimen until August last (1886), when 
I captured several males as well as females near Ulverston, Lancashire j the latter 
sex was previously unknown. 

The male and also the female have the thorax marked with four longitudinal 
black stripes, the outer ones being broad, irregular in shape, and interrupted at the 
suture. There are only three dorsal bristles, behind the suture, between the middle 
and lateral stripes j the abdomen in the male is marked by four and sometimes by 
six dorsal spots, which are, in some specimens, rather indistinct; the female has the 
abdomen immaculate, and of an uniform pale grey colour j the antennse are entirely 
black in the male, but have a more or less rufous tinge on the two first joints in the 
female ; the palpi are black, with yellow roots, in both sexes ; in the male the legs 
have the coxae, tarsi, bases, and proximal two-thirds of the upper surfaces of the 
fore femora, as well as the bases of the posterior femora, black, and the rest of the 
legs yellow ; in the female the coxae, all the femora (except sometimes the bases of 
the fore pair), with the tibiae are yellow, and only the tarsi are black ; the latter sex 
has also the posterior marjin of the scutellum flavescent. 

The female, which has evidently been overlooked, owing to the absence of the 
abdominal spots, bears a very close general resemblance to both those of Mydesa 
impuncta and M. separata ; it may be known at once from the former by the colour 
of the palpi, which are entirely yellow in M. impuncta ; from M, separata it may 
be distinguished by the arista being much longer haired, and by its having only 
three dorsal thoracic bristles behind the suture, while M, separata has four, as is 
also the case with M. impuncta. 

8. PEETUSA, Meig. 

This species has been recorded as British by Mr. Yerrall, in his “ Hundred New 
British Species of Diptera.** I have not been so fortunate as to meet with an 
English specimen myself. 

8. ELAGEIPES, Eond. 

By mistake the name of this species was written Jlagipes in my list. 

{To he continued). 
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NOTES ON LJEPIDOPTEUA IN SWITZERLAND IN 1885—86. 

BY A. H. JONES. 

I arrived at Saas-im-G-rund in the Valais on the 22nd of July, 
1885, where I met the Eev. J. C. W. Tasker and several other ento¬ 
mologists. Here I remained ten days, and I have a very pleasing 
recollection of the various excursions made in the neighbourhood. 

The Saas Valley, like most of the lateral valleys of the Ehone, 
appears to be rich in Lejpidoptera, especially in butterflies. The col¬ 
lecting ground commences at Stalden, the well-known halting station 
for visitors to Zermatt; from this point to the Mattmark See there is 
a difEerence in elevation of about 4200 feet, consequently a variety of 
species occur. After leaving Saas I spent a week in the Vallee des 
Ormonts, where I met with many species not taken in the Saas 
Valley. 

In 1886 I spent the first week of June at Brunnen, on the Lake 
of Lucerne. In this well sheltered spot there appeared to be an 
abundance of insect life. The next point reached was Andermatt; 
here the weather was so bad that I had but little opportunity for 
collecting, yet, during the few intervals of sunshine, it was surprising 
to find so many butterflies on the wing; P. Machaon, for instance, was 
very abundant, and many other species were equally plentiful. I 
reached Zermatt at the end of June. The following is a list of species 
met with. I have added, as nearly as possible, the elevation at which 
they occurred. The elevations of the places often quoted are— 

Brunnen . 1*434 feet. Saas-im-Grund... 5125 feet. 

Stalden. 2736 „ Zermatt . 5315 „ 

Andermatt . 4738 „ Mattmark See ... 6965 „ 

Papilio Podalirius, not uncommon in the Saas Yalley, up to 3000 feet. P. 
Machaon, very common and fine in meadows, Andermatt, up to 6000 feet, in J une; 
second brood in the Saas Yalley in July. 

Parnassius Apollo^ generally distributed and common, from 1500 to 6500 feet j 
more abundant at the end of July than in June. P. Delius^ common in the Saas 
Yalley, 6600 feet; more local than the preceding species, and does not appear to 
wander far from the streams where a species of Saxifrage (the food plant of the 
larvae) grows ; the butterfly was also common in the middle of June at Andermatt. 

Aporia cratcsgij one of the most abundant and generally distributed butterflies ; 
very plentiful at Brunnen and in the Rhone Yalley, but most abundant in the Saas 
Yalley (up to 4000 feet) j at Stalden it positively swarmed, and 20 or 80 specimens 
might be seen resting together on the muddy places in the path—June. 

Pieris hrassioee and rapes were common at Andermatt in June, and were identical 
with the specimens occurring in England. P. napi was also not uncommon; the 
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males were of the usual form, but the females were all of the variety hr^oni<B, P. 
Callidicet I found the males of this “ mountain white ” common on June 16th, flying 
over the Moraine (6761 feet), between the Rhone Q-lacier Hotel and the foot of the 
Rhone Glacier; the females were scarce. This species is quick on the wing and 
difficult to capture j it occasionally rested on the few low flowering plants on the 
Moraine, but had to be approached with great caution. This species seems to bo 
somewhat local, for I only saw one other specimen, in a meadow at Zermatt. 

Anthocharis JSelia, var. simplonia, common, but worn, in the St. Nicolua Valley, 
middle of June ; at a thousand feet higher, however, in the Schrautt Valley, Zermatt, 
it was in very fine condition. A. cardamineSy not uncommon at Zermatt in June. 

Leuoophasia sinapis, Saas Valley, Juno and August, up to 2800 feet, common. 

Colias Fhicomone, common, July 27th, in the meadows below Saas Glacier, 
6200 feet. C. Hyahy generally common in August, up to 4500 feet j very abundant 
in June. 

Gonepteryx rhamniy a few at Stalden in Juno. 

Theda w-alhumy a few worn, at rest on UmhelUferce in the Valine des Ormonts, 
beginning of August. T ruhiy not uncommon, Zermatt, in June. 

Polyommatus virgaurecBy var. zermattensisy in the greatest abundance at the end 
of July, Saas-im-Grund j females did not appear in any numbers until males were 
nearly over. P. Hippotho'ey var. Euryhiay a few worn specimens end of July, Saas- 
im-Grund ; this appears to be rather an early species, for I met with it in June both 
at Andermatt and Zermatt. P. Alciphron, var. QordiuSy of this lovely species I 
took five specimens, three at Saas-im-Grund end of July, and two in the St. Nicolaus 
Valley end of June. P. J)on7t>, rather common, Vallce des Ormonts, 3000 feet, 
beginning of August. P. PhlceaSy Brunnen, common but very worn, 1st June. 

Of the “ blues ” I took nineteen species, viz.:— Lyccena MgoUy very abundant, 
Brunnen, beginning of June. L, Argusy in profusion end of July, Saas Valley, up 
to 7000 feet. L, Optiletey a few very worn end of July, Saas Valley. L. BatoUy one 
specimen at Stalden in June. L, Pheretesy orhitulusy and JEroSy a few worn in the 
Saas Valley at 6200 feet, end of July; probably they were nearly over at this eleva¬ 
tion, for at 7000 feet on jAhe banks of the Mattmark See they were common and 
fine. L. Astrarche (Agestis) , generally distributed, but never very common, occurring 
in June and July. L. Icarus {Alexis)y Brunnen and Stalden, fairly common. L, 
Eumedon, common in Saas Valley, middle of June; Mattmark See, end of July, 
i. Escheriy one or two, Stalden, end of June. L. Bellargus (Adonis)y very abundant 
at Brunnen, beginning of Juno. L. CorydoUy common, Saas-im-Grund, end of July. 
X. Hylasy Vallee des Ormonts, 3700 feet, a few in August. X. Damony very common, 
ValMe des Ormonts, 8000 feet, beginning of August. X. Eonzeliiy of this scarce 
** blue ” I took a series at the end of July along the zig-zag path leading from Saas- 
im-Grund to Saas F^. X. minima (Alsus) y very abundant but worn, at Brunnen, 
beginning of June j very fine, middle of June, at Andermatt, about 3000 feet higher. 
X. semiargus (Acis), generally distributed and somewhat common, from 1500 to 
6500 feet. X. Aviony a few at Brunnen, beginning of June, mostly worn j at higher 
elevations, viz., at Stalden and Zermatt, the species was represented by the form 
ohtoura, 

Nemeohius Zuoina, not uncommon at Brunnen, beginning of June. 
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Jjimenitia Camilla^ not uncommon in the gardens at Xiausanne, middle of Jul^. 

Qrapta o-alhumy Hospenthal, 4800 feet, Valley of Usuren, a few also at Stalden 
in June. 

Vanessa urticce^ Andermatt, common in June. F. Jo, Saas Valley, up to 6000 
feet, August; larvas at Stalden in June. V. Antiopa, I was surprised to meet with 
hibernated specimens of this species so late as the end of June, one at Zermatt and 
three at Stalden. 

Melitcsa Cynthia^ the pupes of this species were not uncommon on rocks at about 
7000 feet, almost at the summit of the Furca Pass ,* I only bred two butterflies, $ 
and ? , the remaining pupes producing ichneumons ; I also found a few of the full 
grown larvfiB. Jf. Aurinia (Artemis) y common, but worn, in June, at Brunnen, in 
swampy ground near the Lake of Lucerne. M. Phcehey this fine species was common 
at Zermatt and Stalden, middle of June. M. didyma^ one or two in beautiful con¬ 
dition, end of June, Stalden. M. Dictynnay common at Brunnen, flying in company 
with M. Artemis j also abundant at Stalden. M. Athaliay Stalden, common, middle 
of June. M. Parthenisy Brunnen, a little way up the mountain sides, also at 
Stalden j common in June. 

Argynnis BuphrosynSy only met with at rather high elevations, viz., at Mattmark 
See and Andermatt. A. Palesy a very abundant species up to 7000 feet, in Saas 
Valley, end of July. At the latter elevation, the variety Napcea was not uncommon, 
I took one beautiful specimen (^ ) almost uniformly blue-black. A. Amathusiay 
Biablerets, 8800 feet, end of July, common but worn. A. J»o, Diablerets, 3800 
feet, end of July, common but worn. A. Lathoniay generally distributed and rather 
common up to about 5000 feet, in J uly and August; I took several wasted specimens 
at Zermatt in the middle of June. A, Niohe and var. BriSy both generally common 
in Saas Valley up to 6000 feet; at this elevation, at Saas F^, the species swarmed at 
one particular spot, where also a very small form occurred not unfrequently. A, 
Adippe, common in the Valine des Ormonts, August. A. Paphiay rather common, 
Sepey Road, near Aigle. 

Melanargia Qalateay very common up to 2800 feet, Saas Valley, June and July. 

Of the genus Brehia I took sixteen species;— B. Bpiphrony var. NelamuSy a few 
in company with B. Melampusy which was very common and fine at Saas-ira-Q-rund, 
end of July. B. Mnestra, a few from end of July, Saas Valley, 6600 feet. B, 
MantOy common and fine, Diablorets, 6000 feet, August. B. CetOy very common in 
meadows, Zermatt, middle of June. B. Medusa and StygnCy at Brunnen, beginning 
of June. B. lapponay end of July, Mattmark See, two almost at the summit of the 
Furca Pass (at 7500 feet) on June 16th! B. Bviasy Saas Valley and Zermatt, very 
common but worn, end of June. B. glacialisy this species occurred at about 6900 
feet on a moraine immediately below the Mattmark See ; there was absolutely not a 
trace of any vegetation, not even a blade of grass, on the moraine, yet the species 
was never taken away from it; it flew somewhat slowly, but was difficult to capture, 
owing to the rough nature of the ground, the specimens were obtained chiefly by 
waiting for them on the path which crossed the moraine; end of July. B. TyndaruSy 
a most abundant Brehia at Saas, end of July; one at Zermatt middle of June. E, 
a few, end of July, Mattmark See. B. Qoante, Saas Valley, up to about 
6000 feet, end of July, common. B. csthiops (Blandina), Vall4e des Ormonts, 4800 
feet, '^ery abundant, August. B. Ligea, a few worn, Valine des Ormonts, in August. 
B Bury ale, a beautiful series, Zermatt and Stalden, end of June. 
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CEneis Aello, one at Schmutt Valley and two at Stalden, all rather worn, middle 
of June. 

Satyrus Kermione^ Stalden, common, end of June and July. S. cordula, in the 
greatest abundance, meadows. Sepoy Road, A'igle. 

Pararye Mara, generally distributed and common up to about 4000 feet; the 
pretty green pupae not uncommon under ledges of rocks. 

Epinephele Lycaon, common, Saas-im-Qrund, end of July. E. Janira, common, 
Saas Valley, up to about 3000 feet, June and July. E. JSyperanthus, common, Saas 
Valley, up to about 3000 feet, June and July. 

Canonympha Satyrion, common at Saas and Zermatt, June and July. C. Pam- 
philus, common at Zermatt, end of June. C. Tiphon, Brunnen, one specimen (very 
like the Scotch form La'idion) in a swamp near Lake of Lucerne. 

SyricJUhus carthami, two at Stalden, June. S. alveus, very abundant at Saas, 
end of July. S. alveus, var. serratula, Andermatt, June, very common. S. var. 
cirsii, Stalden, one or two. S. Sao, Valine des Ormonts, in August; Brunnen and 
Andermatt in June, rather scarce. S. malva, very abundant, 7000 feet, Andermatt. 

Nisoniades Pages, generally distributed, 2000 to 4000 feet. 

Hesperia Uneola, sylvanus and comma, all rather common at Saas end of July. 

Carterocephalus Palcemon (Paniscus), at Brunnen and Andermatt, scarce. 

Macroglossa homhylifonnis, not uncommon at Brunnen, in swampy places, be¬ 
ginning of June. M.fuciformis, common in meadows at Andermatt, up to 5000 
feet, middle of June. 

Zygana exulans, very common, Mattmark See, end of July. 

Syntomis Phegea, one specimen, Stalden, June. 

Setina aurita, very abundant, Saas Valley. 

Callimorpha Hera, not uncommon, Stalden, end of July. 

Acronycta rumicis, Zermatt, June. 

Dianthacia casia, two specimens at rest on rocks, Zermatt, June. 

Acidalia ornaia, Goeschenen, June. 

Hyssia alpinaria, one, Rhone Valley, June. 

Onophos glaucinaria,^CBSohenen, June. 

Psodos quadrifaria, this pretty species was very abundant, at 6500 feet, at 
Andermatt, June. 

Abraxas marginata, Goeschenen, June. 

Cidaria turhata, Hospenthal, June. C. ruficinctafa, Andermatt, June. C. in- 
cultaria, common, Andermatt, June. C. hastata, Zermatt, June. C. herherata, 
Zermatt, June. 

Hercyna holosericalis, very abundant, Andermatt, 6000 feet, June. H, alpes- 
tralis, Zermatt, June. 

Catastia marginea, var. aurioella, Zermatt, June. 

Poiys nigralis, Zermatt, June. B. luteal is, Zermatt, June. B. arealis, 
Zermatt, June. 

Ancylosis cinnamomella, Zermatt, June. 

Sciaphila Colquhounana or Penziana, apparently intermediate between two 
species, Zermatt, June. 

Shrublands, Eltbam, Kent: 

November \^th, 1^86. 
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Vanessa c-album. —On April 26th I caught a fine ? V. c-album fiying over some 
currant bushes, and was fortunate enough to obtain a good many ova, which were 
all laid between April 27th and May 6th in the bright morning sunshine. The 
eggs hatched between May 5th and 11th, and the larvae (fed on currant and nettle 
mixed) were full grown from June I7th to 23rd. The first butterfly emerged on 
June 26th, and the last on July 3rd, and all were very fine and of the pale summer 
variety. Two of the insects paired on June 30th, and the ? commenced laying on 
July Ist and continued doing so until the 10th, when there were 120 ova in all. 

Unfortunately a spell of very cold weather began on July 12th, and more than 
half the eggs perished in consequence. The seven eggs laid last all hatched on 
July 15th, while a few of the earlier ones hatched at intervals till the 18th. The 
larvae were divided, one lot fed on currant the other on nettle. The butterflies 
emerged from August 17th to 27th ; those fed on currant were decidedly finer spe¬ 
cimens, but all were considerably paler than the usual form. Several pairs were put 
together, but no ova were obtained. This beautiful butterfly has been common this 
year, and wild pupae were found in July, August, September and October j several 
larvae in the two last named months were found in the hop-yards by the pickers, the 
last butterfly from these appearing on October 27th.—E. Hutchinson, Kimbolton, 
Leominster: December^ 1886. 


On the flight and pairing of Hepialus hectus and humuli. —My attention was 
first drawn to this subject by an interesting note by Mr. Barrett (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
vol. xix, p. 90) on the odour emitted by the male of S. hectus. Dr. Chapman’s 
earlier note on H. humuli had escaped my attention. Since then I have more than 
once seen the females of K. hectus fly to the males when the latter were oscillating 
in the manner common to this species and humuli, and I have not the least doubt 
that female hectus are attracted by the odour difliused by the males. The males fly 
pretty steadily backwards and forwards only a few inches above the herbage ; the 
females have a curious tumbling, shufiling sorb of flight, quite different to anything 
else I have seen. They shuflQe about right up to the male, and the pair then retire 
to the herbage below. If boxed before pairing, the males are quiet enough, but the 
females flutter till they are quite unfit for the cabinet. Unimpregnated females 
deposit their ova quite readily in a chip box, and, rather to my surprise, I found 
these ova turn black. I had always thought the change of colour was a sign of 
fertility, but it is certainly not so with hectus. 

I have frequently watched the oscillations of male humuli, and can confirm Dr. 
Chapman's observations in every particular. They fly considerably higher above the 
herbage than do hectus, and I had arrived at the same conclusions as he does, viz., 
that the female sees the male, and that he flies to show himself. If this be so, and 
I have no doubt about it, it probably accounts for the silvery brightness of the male. 
The variety hethlandica is said to “ assume ” the markings of the female, but it is 
much more likely that the sexes were originally alike, rather than that they have 
subsequently became so. If the female flies to the male by sight, the paler specimenn 
would be better seen in the dusky twilight, and the tendency would be to the pro¬ 
duction of light coloured males, except in more northern latitudes, where the prolonged 
daylight would render the colour of less importance, and the production of light 
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coloured males would be a slower process. This theory accounts exactly for the 
various forms found in more northern latitudes. The difference between the flight 
of the female when ovipositing, and when seeking a mate, is most marked, and they 
fly much later in the evening when dropping their ova among the grass.—J. K. 
Robson, Hartlepool: December j 1886. 

Mutilation in the process of transformation.—On September 9th, when looking 
into a box in which were pupte of Pterophorus acanthodactylusy I noticed an imago 
lying flat on the bottom of the box, and apparently dead ; on being touched, how¬ 
ever, it showed signs of activity, and began to wriggle away to the best of its power. 
I then carefully examined it, and found, to my surprise, that, although fairly perfect 
in other respects, it was absolutely legless ; nor was the mystery solved until I found 
the empty pupa case from which the moth had just emerged, and noticed the 
fractured ends of the six perfectly-formed legs protruding from it. All the legs 
were broken off near the thorax, at different joints.— EtrsTACE R. Banees, The 
Rectory, Corfe Castle ; December ^rd, 1886. 


Arctia mendica. —I would gladly learn if any entomologist who hha bred or 
taken A. mendica in Ireland, has found the male differ in colour from the smoky- 
black form so familiar to English collectors ? 

In the summer of 1885 a kind correspondent sent me ova of the above species 
from Cork j they soon hatched, and the larvae fed up quickly on dock and nettle. 
They were most voracious, requiring their cage replenished daily ; this being ne¬ 
glected one busy day when the larv® were nearly full fed, they ate their way through 
the calico, and nearly all escaped. The few larv® remaining in the cage were taken 
good cam of. Early in last April I received a letter from my kind correspondent 
telling me the same batch of ova ho shared with me were producing him creamy and 
smoky-white males, and he wished to know if mine were coming out the same unusual 
colour. Mine did not emerge till fully a month later, but when they did so, the 
males were all creamy or $lt\oky-white, and the females had very few spots of black 
on their wings, and were very different to any English ones I have ever seen. Eggs 
were obtained, and it is needless to say the larv® were better taken care of this 
summer. The result is anxiously looked forward to.—E. S. Hutchinson, Grants- 
field, Leominster; December \Zth, 1886. 

On the life-history of Nepticula headleyella, Stn., and of Phyllocnistis saligha, 
Zell. —The capture in June, 1885, of three specimens of the first brood, and in the 
following August of eight or nine of the second brood of the above-named pretty 
hitherto so scarce in collections (Ent. Mo. Mag., xxii, *257), gave mo 
some hope of being able to find the larv® in the autumn. This hope was realized 
in October. The life-history proved interesting, both on account of the peculiar 
habit of the larva, and also because, so far as I am aware, no species of Nepticula 
has been previously found to feed on any plant of the Natural Order Labiates. 

The egg seems to be laid on the upper surface of a loaf of Prunella vulgaris, 
generally near the mid-rib. The young larva makes a long and very narrow gallery 
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in the blade of this leaf, often running half-way, or even all round the edge of it, 
the frass forming a continuous dark central line. After a while, the larva bores 
down the petiole of the leaf and up that of another, sometimes the opposite one, 
sometimes one of those at the next node. This leaf, unless buried among long 
herbage, becomes of a dull purple colour, while the larva is tunnelling up its foot¬ 
stalk, owing, probably, to the interference with its sap-supplies hastening its ripening. 
Arrived at the blade of this leaf, the larva makes a wide blotch-like mine, often 
removing a great part, or even the whole of the parenchyma, unless the leaf be a 
very large one, when the mine takes the form of a broad zigzag gallery. Should the 
second leaf bo very small, a third, or even a fourth, leaf may be mined. The frass 
forms a broad, broken, dark line in the middle of the mine. The full-fed larva is 
about two lines long; head very pale brown ; body bright yellow; food showing 
through in the dorsal region as a long, dark green blotch. Cocoon dark brown, 
mussel-shaped, slightly keeled at larger end, rather flossy. The moths begin to 
appear at the end of May, and again towards the end of August, wliile tlie larvsD 
may be found at the end of July and beginning of August, and for the second time 
at the end of September, and almost throughout October. 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing that the larva of Phyllocnistis saligna, Ztdl., 
greatly resembles that of Nepticula headleyella in its way of travelling from leaf to 
leaf. The egg is laid near the mid-rib of a leaf of one of the smooth-leaved wil¬ 
lows. The young larva mines the upper-side of the leaf, parallel with the raid-rib, 
sometimes for nearly its whole lengtli; then bores down the petiole, and down tho 
twig for an inch or more, turns round and mines up the twig for several inches, say, 
from four to eight, keeping the whole time just under tho epidermis, then up the 
petiole of another leaf, in the under-side of which it makes a gallery of several 
inches’ length before pupating in a little blotch at the edge of the leaf. I may add 
that the quickest way of finding the larvae or pupro is to search for the twigs with 
the bark mined.—W. H. B. Fletchee, Fairlawn, Worthing ; December 13^^, 1886. 


Nepticula desperatella, Frey (new to the British ListJ, in Herefordshire. —Last 
June I bred three specimens of this unicolorous bronzy Nepticula from wild apple. 
Mr. Stainton kindly named it, and furnished me with the following quotation from 
Frey’s Tineen u. Pterophoren der Schweiz, p. 374;—“Tho rather bright green larva 
occurs on wild apple trees in October, on quite young bushes, often in prodigious 
quantities—all the leaves appearing brown from the mines of these larvae, of which 
I have found 12 or more in one leaf—though I have bred the insect freely, I have 
never seen a specimen of the imago at largo.” 

1 would add, that here the insect appears to be exclusively a woodland species, 
and at the same time very local, being confined to one large wood, where, among the 
older portions of the undergrowth it hunts up its scattered food-plant, following it 
quite to the boundary fence, and refusing to go further, though wild apple is plenti¬ 
ful enough in the adjoining hedges. Tho larvce, which should be looked for from the 
middle to the end of September, occur in some quantities on the same bush, and 
are, therefore, easy to find, and would bo still more so, had they not a special liking 
for the small inconspicuous shoots that grow close to the ground. The leaves on 
these low shoots are so small, or even minute, that they seldom contain more than 
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one larva, and I have not yet seen anything approaching the 12 or more in one leaf 
that Prof. Frey speaks of. The mine, at first a slender line running usually along 
the edge of the leaf for some distance, widens into a broad twisting gallery, in which 
the coils coalesce, and form a sort of false blotch.— John H. Wood, Tarrington, 
Ledbury : December 15^A, 1886. 

Scottish Coleoptera. —Having authenticated one record in Murray’s “ Coleoptera 
of Scotland,” I must now proceed to relegate two others to the category of delenda. 
My excuse for not having done this sooner must be, that until within the last three or 
four years, I have not been working at Coleoptera for a long time. Certainly, Mala- 
chius viridis was never taken by me at Ormiston (p. 57), and the record must have 
arisen through some misapprehension on Murray’s part. Nor did I ever (p. 49) take 
Aphodtus quadrimacidatus on the Pentlands, or anywhere else in Scotland. The 
insects taken on the Pentlands, and which were recorded by Murray as ^-maculatus^ 
and mentioned by Hardy in the Catalogue of the Insects of Northumberland and 
Durham, under the name of uliginosus^ were putridus (borealis, Gyll.). I have, 
however, another of Murray’s insects to substantiate as Scottish, viz., Barypeithes 
hrunnipes, 01., which occurs in a meadow in this neighbourhood, and also at Dud- 
dingston, wliere I took it more than thirty years ago. Dr. Sharp says, “ I have not 
seen any individual found in Scotland of the species” (Scot. Nat., vol. v, p. 137).— 
R. F. Logan, Colinton, Midlothian ; December, 1886. 

Scarcity of Wasps. —The abundance of ? wasps (Vespa species) in the spring, 
and tlie scarcity of wasps in the autumn of this year, were both marked circum¬ 
stances here, and the same facts were so general, that comment on them may bo met 
with in papers and journals that do not usually notice such matters. In May plenty 
of the suspended nests of those species that build above ground were to be met 
W'ith, but the weather of May and June were so unfavourable to wasp life by pre¬ 
venting the queen mother from foraging, that a wasp was a rare insect for the rest of 
the season, nearly all col^iies perishing. Hive-bees suffered similarly, and it was 
not till July that a laying up of stores that should be largely done in May and June 
could be commenced. At the end of October I met with another illustration of the 
same conditions. On a bank of earth protected from rain by overhanging turf were 
the remains of many of tlie filagree tubes of Odynerus spinipes. If the nidification 
had been completed, portions of these should liave been used to stop the mouths of 
the burrows : I found no burrows so stopped, and on excavating seven burrows I 
found three of them with only one spinipes cocoon at the bottom, and the other four 
empty. I went no further, not wishing to assist the extinction of an old favourite j 
I never before met with a spinipes colony whore things had gone so disastrously.— 
T. A. Chapman, Hereford: November 1886. 


lecieur. 

The Stettctuee and Lipe-Histoet op the Cockeoaoh : an Inteoduction 
TO THE Study op Insects. By Prof. L. C. Miall and Alfebd Denny. Pp. 
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224, with numerous illustrations. London ; Lovoll Reeve, & Co.; Leeds: R. 
Jackson. 1886,8vo. 

Those who desire to be initiated into the anatomy and physiology of insects, 
cannot do better than study this instructive volume; it is clearly written in simple 
language, and the authors have evidently compared their own observatiojis with the 
works of others. The Cockroach has always been a favourite insect with students of 
anatomy and physiology : partly on account of its abundance ; partly on account of 
its form, which presents a broad surface on which to work ; partly on account of its 
singular manner of oviposition; and partly on account of its primitive nature. 
While the book treats on the Cockroach in particular, it is, at the same time, a 
treatise on the comparative anatomy of insects in general. Objections might be 
raised as to certain pet theories being occasionally too strongly advocated, but the 
other side of the question is usually prominently put forward in such cases. The 
authors are careful to acknowledge the assistance they have received from Professors 
Plateau and Nusbaum on certain points they have specially studied, and a very use¬ 
ful chapter is the concluding one by Mr. Scudder, on the “ Cockroach of tlie past 
these insects being amongst the few that have retained their leading characteristics 
from the earliest Palaeozoic times. We recommend this book to the notice of those 
of our younger entomologists who wish to know something about the inside as well 
as the outside of an insect. 


The South London Entomological and Natubal IIistoet Society, Nov. 
18M, 1886 : R. Adkin, Esq., E.E.S., President, in the Chair. Messrs. Blandford 
and Mullins were elected Members. 

Mr. Billups exhibited Pro5ojE7U Sra., taken at South Ilayling, 

June, 1886 ; he also exhibited two drawers of ichneumonidee, showing a method of 
mounting and labelling, obviating the keeping of a journal. Mr. Soutli showed 
varieties of Lycoena Icarus, hellaryus, and Corydon, and remarked on their apparent 
significance. 

December 2nd, 1886.—The President in the Chair. Mr. W. Farren, of Cam¬ 
bridge, was elected a Member. 

Mr. Tutt exhibited long series of species of Agrotis, and, for comparison, on 
behalf of Mr. Russ, of Sligo, A. cursoria ; also Epunda lutuJenta, Bork., var. sedi, 
Q-n., and var. lunehurgensis, Frr. Mr. Wellman, Satyrus Semele, L., and Lyccena 
Icarus, Rott., from Ireland. Mr. Tugwell, insects from New Caledonia. Mr. South, 
Lepidoptera from the Amur Yalley. Mr. Adkin, varieties of Sarothripus undu- 
lanus, Hb., from the New Forest. Dr. P. Rendall, Noctuafestiva, Hb., var. conjlua, 
Tr.; an interesting discussion then took place. Mr. Hall, a specimen of Locusta 
viridissima, found at sugar. Mr. Tugwell stated that this species was often to be 
found at sugar on the sand-hills at Deal, and he was of opinion it came to catch 
the insects, as he had seen it catch and devour large moths. Mr. Billups exhibited 
Aleurodet vaporariorum, Westw., from a greenhouse at Snaresbrook, Dec. 2nd, on 
leaves of Tomato. 
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The Annual Exhibition was held at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, 
on November 25th, 1886, and over ninety members and friends were represented. 
During the evening about 1200 visitors attended. Among those exhibiting insects 
were:—Mr. McLachlan, Exotic Neuroptera^ &c.; Mr. J. J. Weir, a series of 
Argynnis Paphia^ L., and other ArgynnidcBy &c.; The Zoological Society, species of 
Lepidoptera reared in the gardens of the Society ; Mr. Adkin, British PteropJioriy 
TortriceSy &o., taken or bred during the year j Mr. W. Farren, BryopJiila impary 
Warren, varieties of Acidalia ruhiginata, Hufn.,&c.; Mr. L. Giibb, Zygcena exulanSy 
Hoch., var. subochraceay White; Mr. Harwood, a variety of Arctia villicay L.; 
Mr. Murray, Cidaria reticulata, Hb.; Mr. South, his almost complete collection of 
British CramhidcBy Pterophoridce, and Pyralidm ; Dr. Kendall, British Vanessa 
Antiopa, L., Laphygma exigua, &c.; Mr. W. Warren, Bryophila impar, Warren, 
and forms of B. 'perluy Hb.; Mr. Jager, Callimorpha Hera, L., var. luiescens. Stand.; 
Mr. Shearwood, preserved larvae and imagines of Lepidoptera ; Mr. Wellman, 
British Lepidoptera ; Mr. Williams, varieties of Abraxas grossulariata, L., &c.; 
Mr. Adye, Choerocampa oelerio, L., interesting varieties of Epinephele Janira, L., 
and Hemerophila ahruptaria, Thnb.; Mr. Anderson, life-histories of several species of 
wood-boring larvae j Mr. Cooper, living Phorodesma smaragdaria, Hb., &c.; Mr. Job- 
son, P. smaragdaria and Erastria venustula, Hb.; Mr. Elisha, British Tineina, the 
Coleoptera being especially noticeable j Mr. G-oldthwaite, Sphinx co7ivolvuli,'L.y &c.; 
Mr. Barclay, Chcerocampa celerio,lj. j Pachetra /ewco^Afsa, Yicw., &c. ; Mr. Knight, 
hybrids between Smerinthus populiy L., and S. ocellatus, L., &c. ; Mr. Tugwell, 
British Nocturni, Macroglossa to Selina ; Mr. Tutt, comparative series of species of 
AgrotiSy also Tephrosia crepuscularia, Hb., and T, hiundularia, Bork. ; Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, life-histories of British Lepidoptera, and a variety of PericaUia syringaria, 
L.; Mrs. Hutchinson, examples of three broods of Vanessa c^alhum, L., and a 
doubtful Eupithecia ; Mr. Smith, a white variety of Lasiocampa quercifoHa, L., &c. j 
Mr. Bliss, Exotic Lepidoptera ; Mr. Sequeira, Lepidoptera from Central America; 
Mr. Edwards, exotic insects ; Mr. Billups, British (and exotic) Coleoptera, Hemip- 
iera, JTymenoptera-Aculeata, ichneumonidee, and Eiptera ; Mr. Grut, exotic 
Coleoptera ; Mr. Shaw, sgpie recently captured British Orthoptera ; Mr. West 
(Greenwich), British Coleoptera Messrs. Carpenter, Hall, Levett, Ellison, Joy, 
Watson, Helps, Fremlin, Oldham, Hickling, McDonald, and others contributed.— 
H. W. Baekee and W. A. Peaece, Eon. Secs. 


Entomological Society of London : December 1886. — Eobeet 
McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. Miskin, of Brisbane, Queensland (formerly a Subscriber), Mr. E. E. 
Salwey, of Folkestone, and Mr. F. W. Biddle, M.A., of Beckenham, were elected 
Fellows. 

Mr. Howard Yaughan exhibited a long series of Onophos obscurata, comprising 
specimens from various parts of Ireland, North Wales, Yorkshire, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, the New Forest, Folkestone, Lewes, and the Surrey hills, to show the 
variation of the species in connection with the Geological formations of the various 
localities whence the specimens were obtained. 
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Br. Sharp showed a series of drawings of New Zealand CoUoptera^ by Freiherr 
Ton Sohlereth, remarkable for their delicacy and accuracy. 

Mr. R. Adkin exhibited specimens of Cidaria reticulata, recently bred by Mr. 
H. Murray, of Carnforth, from larvee collected by him near Windermere, on 
Impatiens noli-me-tangere. Mr. Adkin said that as the food-plant was so extremely 
local, and, consequently, difficult for Mr. Murray to obtain, he had endeavoured to 
get the larvsB to feed on some other species of balsam, but had not succeeded in 
doing so. Mr. E. B. Poulton observed that this statement tended to eonfirm the 
remarks he made at a recent meeting of the Society, on the subject of the habits of 
Lepidopterous larva) with reference to their food-plants. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a number of living specimens of Alenrodes vaporariorum, 
Wostw., obtained from a greenhouse at Snaresbrook, where they have caused great 
havoc amongst tomato-plants {Lycopersicum esculentum). He remarked that the 
species had been first figured and described by Prof. Westwood, in the “ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” 1856, and that attention had been recently called to it by Mr. Bouglas 
(Ent. Mo. Mag. for December). Mr. J. Jenner Weir stated that plants in his green¬ 
house had been attacked by the same species. 

Mr. Poulton exhibited the blood of a larva of Smerinthus tilicB, and demon¬ 
strated, by means of a micro-spectroscope, the probable existence of chlorophyll 
therein. 

Mr. G. T. Porritt exhibited forms of Cidaria suffumata from Huddersfield, 
including one very similar to that taken at Dover by Mr. Sydney Webb (Proc. Ent. 
Soo., 1886, p. xxv), and one still more extreme, having only the basal mark and the 
central stripe, with a slight streak at the tip, brown, the remainder of the wings 
being perfectly white. He also exhibited a series of small bilberry-fed Hypsipetes 
elutata from Huddersfield, showing green, red-brown, and black forms. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited forms of Camptogramma hilineata and Emmelesia 
alhulata from the Shetland Isles, and a curious variety of Chelonia Caja from 
Norwich. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Administrator-Gen oral of British Guiana, 
on the subject of the urticating properties possessed by the larvro and pupae of cer¬ 
tain species of Lepidoptera collected in Bemerara. 

Mr. MoLachlan read “ A Note concerning certain Nemopteridee” 

Miss E. A. Ormerod communicated a paper “ On the occurrence of the Hessian 
Fly {Cecidomyia destructor) in Great Britain.” It appeared from this paper that 
there could be no longer any doubt as to the occurrence of the insect in this 
country,specimens obtained in Hertfordshire having been submitted to, and identified 
by Prof. Westwood, and by Mr. W. Saunders, of London, Ontario. Prof. Westwood 
said the specimens agreed exactly with Austrian specimens in his possession. A 
discussion followed the reading of this paper, in which the President, Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Theodore Wood and others took part. 

At the close of the Ordinary Meeting a Special Meeting was held for the pur¬ 
pose of considering certain proposed alterations in the Bye-Laws. The proposed 
alterations having been explained to the Meeting, were, after some discussion, agreed 
to, and the proceedings terminated. —H. Goss, Secretary. 
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HYMENOPTEROLOGTCAL NOTES. 

BY P. CAMERON, F.E.S. 

L—ON SOME NEW OK LITTLE-KNOWN BKITISH nYMENOPTERA, 
Nematus oblongxjs, Cam. 

I believe this is N. laricis, Htg. The species varies not a little in 
form and coloration ; and apparently, also, in the length of the an¬ 
tennae. The form ohlongus has the body shorter and broader than any 
of the continental specimens I have seen of laricis. I am not sure if 
the I have allotted to ohlongus is really the ^; Zaddach is the only 
author who describes the (J of laricis. All that he says about it is 
that the antennae are laterally compressed and yellowish-brown be¬ 
neath, and that the stigma is yellowish-brown. 

The larva of AT. laricis feeds on Abies larix. 

Nematus pallipes, Fallen, sec. Thoms. 

= AT. carinatus, Iltg., sec. Zad. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. C. Champion for a specimen of this species 
taken by him at Aviemorc, Inverness-shire. It comes nearest to AT. 
astutus and AT. lativentris, but differs from both in the legs and stigma 
being yellowish-testaceous ; the hind femora are only slightly lined 
with black, and, in particular, the middle lobe of the mesonotum is 
U-shaped at the apex, not Y-shaped as in the other species. AT. 
hreadalhanensisj Cam,, is a narrower species than it; has the antennae 
longer and thinner, the abdomen is longer, the femora and coxae are 
broadly black, the rc8trf)f the legs whitish, not reddish-testaceous, the 
spurs are shorter, and the transverse basal nervure is recurved nearer 
the middle of the cellule. The keel on the mesonotum is indistinct, 
and there is also an indistinct keel on the scutellum in my example of 
pallipes. The third cubital cellule is longer and more dilated at the 
apex than is astutus^ and the wings are of a much more decided 
fulvous tint. 

Nematfs fagi, Zad. 

Schr. Ges. Konig., xvi, p. 296, taf. 5, f. 1. 

On a beech hedge near my house here I found last July four 
larvsB of this species, and have succeeded in rearing three females from 
them. The imago does not appear to be distinguishable with any 
degree of certainty from AT. croceus ; but, as the larvae are totally 
different, there can be no doubt of the two species being quite distinct. 
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N^ematus lahicivorus, Zad. 

Schr. Ges. Konig., xxiv, p. 147, taf. 1, f. le. 

Black ; the labrum, palpi, teguleB, the pronotum at the tegulse and legs, white j 
the 00 X 80 broadly at the base, the four anterior femora at the base, the posterior 
almost wholly, the apex of the hind tibise and the hind tarsi entirely, black ; the 
orbits in front narrowly brownish, the antennse fulyous, blackish on the upper-side. 
Wings hyaline; the costa and stigma yellowish-testaceous, the costa palest at the 
base, the stigma inclining to fuscous at the base. Antennse as long as the thorax and 
abdomen united, densely pilose ; slightly compressed ; the 3—5 joints sub-equal. 
Head covered with short greyish pile, distinctly punctured j frontal area obsolete ; 
clypous transverse. Thorax shortly pilose, opaque and punctured above ; a fine keel 
down the middle lobe of the mesonotum ; cenchri large, pallid. Abdomen shining, 
finely shagreened ; the last segment above with a /^-shaped impression in the centre, 
enclosing a raised, somewhat pear-shaped, part. Cenchri longish. Legs covered 
with white pile ; claws apparently simple. The first cubital nervure is faint, the 
third cubital cellule a little wider than long, the second transverse cubital nervure 
received about its own length in front of it, transverse basal nervure received a little 
in front of the middle of the cellule; the second cubital cellule has a horny point. 

The ? , according to Zaddach, has the antenneo black, the coxsd only black at the 
base, and the femora are less strongly marked with black. Length, 7 mm. 

The femora want tlie reddish tinge so conspicuous on the femora 
of appendiculatus ; the vertex and front are much more strongly punc¬ 
tured, as is also the mesonotum ; the hind tarsi are entirely black, and 
the apex of the hind tibi® is more distinctly and uniformly so ; the 
third cubital cellule is shorter, and is not dilated at the apex, and the 
pubescence is darker. 

Hah. : Plymouth (C. G. Bignell). 

^OILTPS BICOLORATA, sp. fl. 

Black ; the antennae brownish beneath, striated, longer than the body; the legs 
reddish-testaceous, the 00 x 00 blackish, claws fuscous. Wings hyaline, faintly smoky 
from the radial cellule. Thorax semi-opaque, the mesonotum finely transversely, 
the pronotum more strongly obliquely, striated j mesopleuree shining, impunctate ; 
scutellum conical, in front rugosely reticulated, behind shining, faintly punctured ; 
metathorax rugose, the metanotum three-keeled, the middle one not reaching to the 
top. Petiole rugose, longer than broad. Parapsidal furrows faint, narrow, shallow. 
Abdomen shining. Radial cellule not much longer than broad. ^. 

Length, 2*5 mm. 

' Most nearly related so striolata, Cam.; differing from it in the 
semi-opaque mesonotum, much narrower and shallower parapsidal 
furrows, by the mesonotum not having a furrow in the centre at the 
base, in the scutellar fovese being much longer and deeper, in the scu¬ 
tellum being blunter and broader at the apex, in the rugose metathorax, 
in the reddish coloured legs, and by the radial cellule being shorter. 

Probably from the London district. 
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II.—PARTHENOGENESIS IN EEIOCAMPA ANNULIPES. 

During the past summer and autumn the larvae of Eriocampa 
annulipes have been excessively abundant on some of the beech and 
hawthorn hedges round Sale ; and have proved very destructive to 
them by eating the epidermis of the leaves. In one place in particular 
the leaves have had almost every particle of epidermis taken off, thus 
causing them to become curled up, and useless so far as being able to 
afford nourishment to the plant. Being so common, I thought that I 
would experiment to see if the species was parthenogenetic, like E, 
ovata^ &c. I find that it is so, having bred males from virgin females. 

Eriocampa annulipes has a wider range of food plants than any 
of the other species. It feeds on willows, birch, oak, lime, beech, and 
hawthorn. 


III.—NOTE ON THE HYMENOPTERA OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

I regret that, owing to my copy of De Saussure’s “ Etudes sur 1. 
fam. d. Yespides ” wanting some leaves (a fact I have only recently 
discovered), I have omitted in the paper by Mr. Blackburn and myself 
Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Manchester,” 1886) reference 
to two spedes of Odynerus described in that work (vol. iii, p. 289), 
namely, 0. nautarum and O, sandwichensis. The former, I think, is 
identical with O. insulicola ; the latter certainly = O. ruhritinctm^ 
Smith. The species described by De Saussure are in the British 
Museum. 

I wish also to point out that Tapinoma melanocepJialum is found 
in Australia, as well as in South America, I, c. p. 231. 

Sale, Cheshire ; 

Nov. Ihth, 1886. 


LEPIDOPTERA ON CANNOCK CHASE. 

BY CHAS. G, BAEEETT, F.E.S. 

I had the good fortune this year to spend the month of June in 
Staffordshire, and as my evenings were at my own disposal, it will 
readily be supposed that the fine wild district of Cannock Chase was 
not neglected. 

For three weeks the wind was almost constantly cold, and some¬ 
times very strong, and this appeared to be a great hardship, but in 
reality was almost an advantage, for although moths emerged slowly, 
they were hardy species, and did emerge, and were compelled to 

R 2 
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shelter from the searching wind on the trunks of the trees, where it 
was easy to find them. When the weather changed, and became hot, 
collecting was decidedly more difficult and less productive. 

A charming sight on the trunk of a large birch was a fine and 
perfect pair of Leiocampa dicfcBoides^ and to a southener an occasional 
Hadena gJauca was almost as interesting. I think that Cannock 
Chase must be nearly the southern limit of this species, it was far 
from common. Pretty reddish specimens of Hadena contigua also 
occurred, with Acronycta leporina, and, much more commonly, A, 
rumicis, pretty specimens \vith very black markings. The birch trunks 
swarmed with Etidorea amhigualis —ihe largest [ ever saw alive : as 
large, in fact, as JE. cembree —and these also were in many cases dark 
and strongly marked. Eupoecilia nana^ vhich vas also plentiful, had 
an odd trick of sitting on some projecting corner of the rough bark, 
where it looked precisely like a small bit of bird’s dropping. The 
resemblance of Halonota Ejiugiana to a larger deposit of the same 
material was strikingly exemplified in a specimen which had been 
driven by the rough wind to settle on an alder trunk. I did not 
suspect that it was an insect, but, puzzled by the straight sharp out¬ 
line of the dorsal blotch, looked closer, and the supposed bit of bird’s 
dung flew into my face. 

The dead—but still standing—birches were infested with Tinea 
fulvimitrella and cloacella, the former evidently feeding under the 
bark, either on the rotten wood or the mycelia of fungi, to a consider¬ 
able height, the latter usually close to the ground. The large, 
agaric-shaped, Folypori, which grew on these trees (and which pro¬ 
bably bore a large share in their destruction), w^ere not infested with 
any Lepidopterous larvae, but the pupa skins of both these species of 
Tinea projected from the bark of the trees where other, smaller, fungi 
were growing. I have seldom seen more lovely insects than some of 

fulvimitrella, just emerged, nestling in the chinks of the bark to 
avoid the wind, and prevented by the cold from taking off the gloss of 
their pristine beauty. 

Three or four times I found, also on birches, a single specimen of 
(Ecophora gtipella, which also must here reach its most southern limit. 
The specimens were on living and dead trees, and so scarce that no 
conclusion could be formed as to their food and habits. The noble 
oaks which abounded along the crests of the hills produced very little. 
Oidaria corylata occurred on their trunks as well as on those of birches, 
and were of large size and great beauty of colour and markings. One 
grand oak had been split into three great fragments by lightning, one 
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portion was still standing and in full vigour of life, another lay at 
full length like a fallen tree of considerable size, rather than a branch, 
and the third, falling in another direction, had split and half crushed 
a smaller oak near it. At the edge of the split in the trunk of this 
smaller oak I found a fine specimen of the curious form of corylata, in 
which the central band is wanting. The vast limb which had fallen 
on this tree was the resort of numbers of Eupithecia castigata^ some 
of them very dark and curious, and Capua ochraceana was more than 
usually common about it, while the other great fallen limb already 
mentioned, which had not only been struck down, but actually hu/rnt 
out by the lightning, seemed to be a favourite resting place for 
QeometrcB, and even Hadena configua. In its degree this old tree 
looked almost as massive a ruin as many an old castle, and the abund¬ 
ance of insect life under its protection was very curious. Prom 
another large oak trunk I obtained a very large specimen of Cidaria 
russata, which was nearly black. Extraordinary to relate, this species 
was very scarce^ I only saw one other specimen. 

Among Vaccinium myriillm under the trees Ehoxopteryx myrtiU 
lana abounded, very pretty and rather variable, and for numbers, 
amazing! Early in the month, Incurvaria mascuIeJIa also occurred, 
though not very commonly, among the Vaccinium. Its presence 
there was perplexing, there certainly being i^o hawthorn near.* 
Equally curious was the occurrence, on the hill tops, of Theda ruhi, 
flitting about the Vaccinium., sucking the flowers, and resting on the 
leaves when the sun was obscured. (This was an error in judgment, 
for the green of its under-side did not match that of the Vaccinium, 
and the little buttef^y became thereby conspicuous.) No broom or 
Genista was to be found anywhere near, nor any plant on which it 
could reasonably bo supposed to feed in the larva state. In very 
sheltered places Nepticula myrtillella was sometimes to be found, and 
among the heather Fleurota hicostella, sometimes very large, and, at 
the end of the month, rather abundant. 

In the fir woods Fidonia piniaria was, of course, abundant, and 
interesting from the intermixture there, as in Derbyshire, of the 
southern cream-coloured males and orange females, with the white 
males and brown females of the north. On the alders in the swampy 
valleys well marked varieties of Hypsipetes impluviata and Melanippe 
suhtristata were to be found, and on one occasion a most beautiful 
black variety of Gymatophora duplaris fell from a branch of one of 

* I have found rncurvaria oases commonly amongst Vaccinium myrtillut at Pitlochry, hut 
did not know to which of the apocios they bolongod.—H. T. S. 
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these trees in response to the beating stick. Eupisteria heparata also 
flew among them or settled on the ground, and Adela Sulzella and 
Degeerella, Argyrolepia cnicana^ and the red form of Eulia ministrana 
occasionallj occurred. Hepialus velleda must have been common to 
judge by the wings dropped by the bats and lying on the ground, but 
I could not stay late enough on any evening to see them—trains not 
permitting. One day, however, the wind was so furious that velleda 
was fairly compelled to shelter in the spacious chambers formed by 
the spreading roots of large beeches, a tolerably eloquent tribute to 
the force of the wind. 

On the last visit to the Chase I experienced a disappointment. 
I was proceeding in the early dusk over one of the barest hills towards 
the station, when I noticed some small moths flying among tufts of 
Nardm stricta and other wiry grasses, but not being able to see very 
well, took them for Qelechia terrella. To make sure, however, I boxed 
one specimen, and found it to be Qelechia yolitella. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk : 

August VltK 1886. 


THE LEPILOPTERA OF THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 

BY W. G. BLATCH. 

In the November (1886) number of the Ent. Mo. Mag. appeared 
a contribution by W. IJarcourt Bath, entitled, “Notes on the Lepid- 
optera of the Birmingham District: a Eetrospect.” 

Mr. Bath’s leading idea seems to be that great changes are 
rapidly taking place in the forms and distribution of plants and 
insects in the Midlands, and that the Birmingham district offers a 
specially favourable field to the student of nature, inasmuch as he can 
there see clear and numerous signs of the extinction of certain species, 
and their replacement by others. If this were true, it would indeed 
be an interesting fact, and every true naturalist would eagerly turn 
his attention to a locality in which such peculiar conditions were so 
strongly marked. 

But what is the character of the evidence adduced by Mr. Bath 
in support of his contention ? With the single exception of Lyccena 
zemiargu% (which formerly occurred in the district, and now seems to 
have disappeared), there is not a particle of reliable confirmatory 
evidence in the long array of “ examples ” he gives in illustration of 
his argument. 

It would occupy too much space to deal with all the details of 
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the paper in question, and I fancy many of them will not be thought 
to require notice. Such changes in the fauna and flora as he refers to 
are not peculiar to the Birmingham district, and are certainly in some 
cases more imaginary than real. All species are liable to fluctuation, 
some more than others, abundant one season, scarce another; but these 
variations are well known and pretty fully recorded. In his intro¬ 
ductory matter, Mr. Bath takes a great deal of trouble to prove what 
every entomologist already knows, and one might feel amused by his 
laboured paragraphs were it not for his servility to one small word by 
means of which he rings the “ changes ad nauseam. It would be 
interesting to learn from Mr. Bath what “ lists of fifty years ago” he 
refers to, and in what respect they differ materially from the lists of 
to-day. Bricks and mortar have, indeed, crowded out a few things 
from the limited areas affected, but surely it is unfair to attribute 
this to climatic changes, and the gradual conversion of the forms of 
one geological period into those of another! 

Will Mr. Bath be good enough to disclose his authority for the 
statement that “ not many years ago FapiJio Machaon used to roam 
throughout the Midlands ? ” Would he be surprised to learn that 
Arafura Iris still occurs in several woods in Warwickshire ? And 
will he pardon me for informing him that the pabulum ” of the 
Purple Emperor larva is not “ oak,” but “ sallow ?”* I am glad to say 
that Melanargia Galatea still occurs near Knov\lc, and is abundant at 
Salford Priors, Henley in Arden, and in other parts of Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire. 

The mention of Lyccena Corydon is very unhappy: there is, 
indeed, a record of this butterfly having been on one occasion taken at 
Knowle, but, even if the fact were indisputable, no one except Mr. 
Bath would jump to the conclusion that the specimen w'as a natural 
product of the district. Argynnis Dia, and other favourites of Mr. 
Weaver, must be put down in the same category, and we shall require 
clearer evidence of their claim to be considered natives of the locality 
—and, indeed, of their alleged capture in it—before we can accept the 
story. From what I can gather, it would be rash and indiscreet to a 
degree to pin one’s entomological faith to “ that energetic collector, 
the late Mr. Weaver.” 

It may be true that “the three large Fritillaries— Argynnis Aglaia^ 
A. Faphia^ and A, Adippe —used to occur not uncommonly in Sutton 
Park about thirty or forty years ago,” and that they now appear to be 
extinct or nearly so, but they are plentiful in other parts of the Bir- 

* Corrected on the cover of the December No.— Eds. 
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mingham district, and their absenee from one small spot does not, it 
seems to me, affect the general question. As to the common blue, 
Lycmna Icarus, being extinct, or even scarce, in Sutton Park, that is 
sheer nonsense: I see it there every season, and only last June I cap¬ 
tured a fine series in that identical locality, for the purpose of 
renewing my sets. 

Lycmna Argiolus is not confined to Sutton Park, as Mr. Bath 
declares it to be: it still occurs at Bromsgrove Lickey, Coventry, and 
some other places near Birmingham. 

Gonopteryx rhamni has not yet forsaken Sutton Park, and is not 
likely to do so I should say, judging from the number of larvae 1 saw 
there during last season feeding on the Buckthorn {Rhamnus fran- 
gula'), which is plentiful in most of the woods. Vanessa lo, Pararge 
Megara, Epinephele Janira, <fec., are likewise neither extinct nor rare 
in the same locality, nor, indeed, in any other part of the Birmingham 
district, as I can vouch from personal observation. Saturnia pavonia 
still flies at Sutton, and the larvae may be found by any one who takes 
the trouble to hunt it up at the proper season : it may not occur in 
equal abundance every year, but that is all that can be truthfully said 
about it. Colias Edusa and C, Syale are never more than casual 
visitors here, and do not occur more frequently now than in former 
years. The history of their appearance is in no way connected with 
local conditions, and, however glad we may feel when they deign to 
come amongst us, we cannot regard them otherwise than as erratic 
strangers. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bath’s statement, I must say, as a local 
entomologist of nearly twenty years’ standing, that I know of no 
evidence that would lead me to believe that Acherontia Atropos and 
Acronycta alni are less rare in this district at the present time than 
formerly. 

The fluctuations in the appearance of Vanessa cardui, Plusia 
gamma, &c., are, I fancy, not unknown to observers, and it seems odd 
to drag these species in as evidence of great changes going on in the 
district. 

If Mr. Bath will become a student of entomology, on the lines he 
himself lays dowm in his concluding sentences, he will probably be 
more accurate and logical in his next contribution. 

214, G-reen Lane, Smallheatli, 

Birmingham: 

December, 1886. 

[Mr. Bath’s paper, when accepted, was supposed to be a retro¬ 
spect of his own experiences .— Eds.] 
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OK THE CASES, &o., OP OXYETSIRA C08TALI8, CUET., AND 
ANOTHEE OF THE EYDEOPTILID^. 

BY KENNETH J. MOETON. 

At page 17 of the present volume, Mr. McLachlan has recorded 
the breeding of Oxyeihira costalis, Curt., and in a few words sketched 
the more salient characters of its interesting case. He then suggested 
that I should give further details from materials which he had kindly 
sent me on more than one occasion. I shall endeavour to do so now; 
and I take the present opportunity to call attention to another 
Ilydroptilid case communicated by him, which, I believe, also came 
originally from Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham. 

The transparency of the case of O. costalis has been noticed. It 
is so perfectly hyaline, that sometimes the larva appears as if crawling 
about without any case at all, until suddenly some change of position 
brings it into view, but this colourless transparency becomes slightly 
lessened with age, as extraneous matter gets attached to the sides. 
Speaking broadly, the case may be called wedge-shaped, or triangular 
in contour. In the place of what would be the extreme thin end of 
the wedge there is a circular opening with everted margin, the mouth- 
end of the case; this part is apparently of firm consistency, and firm 
seams run along the two sides of the triangle. From the mouth back¬ 
wards the walls become more and more compressed, until towards the 
posterior end they meet, and apparently unite in the middle, but 
remain open at either side in a valve-like slit. This curious structure 
appears to be altogether composed of the larva’s silken secretion ; 
when seen with a i-inch objective, multitudes of small oval bodies 
(diatoms) are found lo be present, but I am uncertain whether these 
are actually incorporated with the substance of the case, or simply 
casually adherent to its outer and inner surfaces. The length is 
mm.; breadth at tail end 1J mm. ; this example is not quite of 
full size. 

The larva carries the case with the flat posterior end perpendi¬ 
cular to the surface over which it is moving. It spins web freely, and 
soon fills a small vessel full of fine threads, along which it wanders 
about. The head of the larva is rather large in proportion to the size 
of the three transverse chitinous thoracic segments, and is provided 
with well developed antennsB; the two posterior pairs of legs are long, 
with very long and slender tarsal claws; and the body is of the usual 
obese Hydroptilid form. 

Fritz Muller’s description of the case of Lagenopsyche^ a Brazilian 
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genus, agrees so well with that of 0. costalis, that I quote part of 
what he says:—“An approximate idea of the case may be formed by 
imagining the bottom of a bottle to be cut away, and then its under 
part to be compressed until the opposite sides touch each other, thus 
transforming the wide circular opening into a narrow slit. The mouth 
of the bottle represents the mouth-end of the larval case, and the long 
narrow slit at the tail-end is held in an upright position. ^ 

Tor transformation the case is placed on one of its broad sides, and 
then fixed on either side of each end by petiolated discs. * * After 

having fixed its case, the larva turns its head towards the broader end 
of it, so that the mouth-end of the larval case becomes the tail-end of 
the pupa case.”* 

Unfortunately, my larvae of O. costalis all died before they spun 
up. I do not doubt, however, that the change of position above 
indicated takes place, and the case is known to be fixed in the same 
way (vide ante^ p. 17). 

I am indebted to Mr. McLachlan for bringing before me a paper 
(with a plate) by Mr. G. V. Hudson on the transformations of a New 
Zealand species ctf HydroptilidcB.'^ The larva and case bear some 
resemblance to those of 0. costalis^hxxi the case has a decided shoulder, 
and there is no everted rim. No mention is made of how the case is 
carried ; the figure suggests that it is trailed on the flat surface. The 
alteration in position when the nymph stage is reached is noticed, as 
well as the spinning of an arch-shaped partition towards the broad end. 

The second form of case to which I referred may belong to Ortho- 
trichia angustella. I bred the insect, but the last ecdysis was not 
quite complete, and the difficulty of an exact determination was 
enhanced by the specimen being a ? . While this case does not share 
the transparency of that of 0. costalis, or even that of Agraylea, it is 
not opaque; the colour is greenish, the middle of the back mixed with 
brownish matter. Form tubular; ventral surface plane, dorsal gently 
arched; at either end (when viewed dorsally or ventrally) a large 
triangular excision is seen, and this is unquestionably the strong 
character of the case ; the apices of the triangles are connected by a 
suture-like line, and the brownish dorsal part has a striated appear¬ 
ance. When about to change, the larva fills up the triangles, produces 
the sides into concave plates, and closes with silk. 

Head and thoracic segments of larva chitinous, narrow, of about 
equal breadth ; head elongate-oval; prothorax almost quadrate ; next 


* Trans. Bivt. 8oc. London,.1879, p. 142, f Trans. N. Z. Institute, vol. xvlii, pp. 218—4. 
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two segments transverse, metathorax rounded posteriorly. These 
segments are all yellowish, the thoracic segments margined with black. 
Legs, first pair short, others of moderate and about equal length. 
Abdomen with first segment narrow, the rest of body very stout, green. 
This larva has prominent antennae, and the eyes appear to be larger 
than usual. 

I hope the question as to the maker of this ease will soon be set 
at rest. 

At present our knowledge of the cases of European HydroptilidcB 
appears to be limited to the following, viz.: the three forms men¬ 
tioned by Pictet (which require further elucidation) ; ^tactohia (Mon. 
Rev. Eur. Trichop., p. 516) ; Agraylea, Occyethira, and Orthotrichia (?).* 

Carluke, N.B.: 

November, 1886. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FOUR NEW SPECIES OF LYCMNID^. 

BY HAMILTON H. DEUCE, F.E.S. 

JaMIDES PETUNIA, n. sp. 

. Upper-side .—Allied to J. Woodfordii, but differs in that the wings are a 
glossy slate-green colour, instead of ultramarine blue. 

Underside : markings as in J. Woodfordii, but the whitish lines not nearly so 
distinct. 

The black margins on upper-side are about intermediate between J. Woodfordii 
and J, campanulata. 

Expanse, as J. Woodfordii. Hah.: Fiji Islands ; Mus. Druce. 
This species is interesting as being the only one of the colour in 
the group. The foi# specimens I have seen do not vary in colour. 

Nacaduba dexamene, n. sp. 

d . Upper-side: primaries and secondaries dull violet-blue, with distinctly 
lighter coloured margins, cilia light brown. 

Underside brownish-grey, with darker markings edged with white. Primaries 
with several dots along the costal margin, an oval spot in the middle of the cell, 
and a spot curved outwards at the end, beyond which (also curved outwards) is an 
irregular band of spots, terminating at the lower median nervule, thus leaving a 
considerable space without a mark, and beyond this a marginal row of inwardly 
curved lunules. Secondaries with several irregular markings beyond the base, and 
beyond these a band of broken markings running parallel with a marginal row of 
triangular lunules, the two anal lunules with distinct black centres. 

* A short note by me on a larva and case, which, probably, belong to what we know as 
Bydroptxla sparsa, appeared in this Magazine, vol. iv, p. 17 (Juno, 1867). The larvae made opaque 
oval flattened oases, and concealed themselves in the crevices of stones at the bottom of the 
stream ; I remarked that they were able to suspend themselves by a thread in the water, after 
the manner of Lepidopterous larvae in the air. — K. MoLachlak. 
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?. Upper-tide: primaries dull greyish-brown, with the base suffused with light 
blue. Secondaries a somewhat lighter colour than primaries, with a few bluish hairs 
near base. 

Underside^ as in (J, but ground-colour lighter. Thorax, abdomen, and legs 
blackish ; antenneo black, with white rings; palpi greyish and black tips. 

Expanse, to in.—li in. JHah.: Delagoa Bay, E. Africa (Mrs. 
Monteiro). 

There is a species in the B. Museum unnamed, closely allied, from 
Lake Nyassa. 

Nacaduba gemmata, n. sp. 

d . Upper-side: primaries and secondaries a uniform, dull greyish, silky blue, 
very narrowly and evenly bordered with brown; cilia greyish. 

Underside greyish-brown, with irregular transverse bands bordered with 
greyish-white, both wings suffused with black at base. Primaries with a band from 
the costal nervure to the inner margin, running through the middle of the cell 
(which band is continued across the secondaries to about the middle of the inner 
margin) j a large oblong spot at the end of the cell, and beyond, at about half the 
distance between the spot and the posterior margin, runs, curved outwards, a distinct 
irregular band from the costa to just beyond the middle of the inner margin, and 
beyond that a marginal row of elongated lunules, curved inwards. Secondaries with 
three distinct irregular bands, the 1st as referred to above, the 2nd and 3rd at about 
equal distances from themselves and the 1st, commencing at the costa, running into 
one beyond the middle, and reaching the inner margin j next a zigzag line, and beyond, 
commencing at the apex, a row of three indistinct brown dots, followed by two large, 
orange-bordered, silvery-green ocelli, with black centres, and a silvory-groen spot at 
anal angle. There are no tails to this species. 

$. Upperside: primaries greyish-brown, suffused with glossy sky-blue from 
base to just beyond the cell. Secondaries greyish-brown, with a dark spot on the 
posterior margin near the anal angle. 

Underside^ same as ^, except that bases are not suffused with black. Head, 
thorax, palpi, and legs blackish. Antennee black, ringed with white. 

Expanse, (J, |—1 in.; ? , tV—to in. Hob.: Eiji Islands j Mus. 
Druce and B. M. 

This species is remarkable for the size of the ocelli on hind-wing 
below, and is not closely allied to any known to me. Among some 
dozen specimens before me there is no variation except in size. 

Deudoeix Odaka, n. sp. 

(J. Upperside: both wings a uniform dark purple-brown, excepting the anal 
margin, which is brownish; cilia of fore-wing brown, of hind-wing white, except 
the apex, which is brownish ; the lobe is black, thickly speckled with silvery-green 
scales, bordered outwardly with dark copper. Thorax and abdomen greenish-brown. 

Underside greonish-brown, with an oblong spot—bordered with white—at the 
end of the cell, and a transverse band curved outwards beyond ; there is also a faint 
greyish line along the outer margin. Secondaries marked as in 2). Galathea^ except- 
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ing that the transverse band is far more irregular and not so distinct. Antennss 
white, ringed with black and white tips beneath; legs white, palpi white with 
black tips. 

Expanse, 1| in. Hob. : Cameroon Mts., W. Africa (Euller) ; 
Mus. Druce. 

This species, although allied to D. Galathea, may be at once dis¬ 
tinguished by the entire absence of red on the posterior margin of 
upper-side of secondaries. When held in some lights, both wings are 
suffused with brilliant blue, which closely resembles some species 
of Thaumantis. 

London : January^ 1887. 


LIST OF BEITISH TITULIDM, &c. (“ DADDY-LONGLEOS ”), 
WITH NOTES. 

BY G. H. VEERALL, F.E.S. 

(Continued from page 160). 

Rhampliidia longiro&tris^ Mg.: I expect there has been only one 
European species described under the throe names of JK. longirostris, 
inornata, and flava ; Walker sinksas a synonym of inornata in 
his “ Notes on ” (1874). I took it freely at Lymington in 

June, 1885, and a few this year near Tunbridge Wells. 

Orimarga virgo, Ztt. : this important addition to the British list 
occurred on a little grassy slope against the river Torrigill at Inchna- 
damph in Sutherland, on July 20th & 2l8t last. It is a very remarkable 
J^an/^fi-like species, exceedingly frail and feeble, and very slow in its 
movements. I thinl^it must be O. virgo, Zetterstedt, Dipt. Skan., x, 
3896, though in one ? the base of the cubital and the cross vein 
below are not in a line, and in all the specimens the small cross vein 
joins the stem of the discal even more before the first fork than in O. 
anomala, Mik., Wien., ent. Zeit., ii, 198, still the large cross vein is 
after the middle of the discal cell, and the tips of the femora and 
tibiae are determinately dark. 

Antocha opalizans, O.-S.: in very great abundance in the valley 
of the Shin last July. 

M0L0FHILU8. 

1 (8) More or less oebreous, alar expanse, 9-12 mm. 

2 (7) Yellowish-ochreous, abdomen mostly ochreous. 

8 (4) Gen. <? with four long thin black processes. appendiculatust StsBg. 

4 (3) Gen. with two short black processes, or none. 
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6 (6) G-en. ^ with broad upper lamellae, blunt at upper outer angle, and bearing 

a hook at lower angle j beneath gen. two shortish black processes... 

propinquusy Egger. 

6 (6) Gen. S "with upper lamellae narrc^iah, and armed at upper outer angle 


with a small hook, no black processes beneath. oohraceusy Mg. 

7 (2) Brownish-ochreous j gen. ^ with two very long sickle-shaped black pro¬ 

cesses . hifilatu8y Ver. 

8 (1) Black to blackish-brown or grey, alar expanse, 6 mm. or less. 

9 (12) Knob of halteres whitish. 

10 (11) Deep black species j wings of male abbreviated . atery Mg. 

11 (10) Blackish-grey species . ohscurusy Mg. 

12 (9) Knob of halteres blackish . murinusy Mg. 


The species of the first group are very similar, aud difficult to 
distinguish, except by the male appendages ; there are, however, minute 
distinctions which may be of assistance in determining them: I am 
also not very certain about their nomenclature. 

M. ochraceuSy Mg.: by this name I recognise a yellow species of 
which the upper lamella of the male genitalia is very long and simple, 
rather narrow, and hearing minute black hooks at the end ; there 
seems to be no lower lamella, but a long yellow middle piece ; the 
frons is yellow, with a brownish dash on the middle; the joints of the 
antennae are roundish ; the wings are yellow. To me it is the rarest 
of the four species, but I have stray specimens from Penzance, Lynd- 
hurst, and Wicken. 

M. appendiculatuSy Staeg.: if I have only one species under this, 
I am quite satisfied that it is correctly named ; the upper lamellae of 
the male genitalia are small, and bear at the upper inner angle a 
longish process, and at the lower inner angle one pair of short black 
hooks ; there is a long narrow process below shorter than in the follow¬ 
ing species ; the lower lamellae seem large, and bear at the end a very 
long, curved, thin, black hook below, between the two long black 
sickle-shaped processes, thus there appear to be four nearly equal long 
black processes ; it is the yellowest and smallest of all the species, 
the frons is yellow and the abdomen scarcely at all obscure above; 
the wings are yellow. I have it from numerous localities in Devon, 
Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Sutherland. 

M. propinquuSy Egger: under this name I place a reddish-yellow 
species, with the abdomen obscure above; the upper lamellte of the 
male genitalia are broad and blunt, almost square, at their upper inner 
angles a little produced towards each other so as usually to touch 
there, at their lower inner angles are short black-poinfced hooks, close 
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to these hooks but more inward and more concealed are two more 
black hooks, and beneath the lamelte are two longish, black, thin, 
sickle-shaped processes (not nearly so long as in M. hijilatui) ; lower 
lamellae long and narrow ; antennae all yellowish, joints oval, verticils 
short; frons blackish-grey, wings smoky-yellowish. This species is 
common, and I have taken it in Hants, Sussex, Kent, Cambridge, Isle 
o£ Arran, and at Loch Maree. 

M. hifilatuB^ Ver.: since I described this in last February’s num¬ 
ber of this Magazine (vol. xxii, p. 199), I have frequently met with it, 
and am somewhat more suspicious that it may be Meigen’s M. griseus, 
as it is much less ochreous than the others, it is also decidedly the 
largest. I have only caught it in Hants, Cambridge, and Suffolk (my 
own garden), but believe it is quite common. 

RHYPHOLOPHUS. 

1 (6) Last rein straight, short; joints of male antennas potiolate. 

2 (6) Brownish-grey. 

8 (4) Thorax with a central dark line .Mg. 

4 (3) Thorax not striped. nodulosusy Mcq. 

5 (2) Ochreous. similis, Staeg. 

6 (1) Last vein sinuatod, long; joints of male antennae ovate. 

7 (8) Thorax with four tolerably distinct stripes, the middle two uniting behind ; 

wings considerably mottled . varius, Mg. 

8 (7) Thorax indistinctly striped ; wings less mottled . hcemorrhoidalis, Ztt. 

Three of the above species I added to our lists last January, and 
I took them again last summer ; i2. varius was abundant at Prince- 
town, Dartmoor, and It. simiJis I met with rarely near Inverness and 
Inveran, it is a prettjf, very distinct species. 

This genus requires considerably more study ; we have certainly 
two common species under B. nodulosus, but which is Macquart’s spe¬ 
cies I do not know ; then there is the species I mentioned last Feb¬ 
ruary which Mr. Cooke sent me as JErioptera varia, but which has the 
last vein straight and short; and on June 4th, 1886,1 caught at Frant 
one female of a large species with a discal cell, probably B. pent ago- 
nalis of Loew, but I could not find more, though I closely searched. 

ERIOPTERA. 

The six species in my list divide themselves into two groups, the 
first four being wholly or largely ochreous, while the last two are 
greyish or blackish ; of the ochreous species E. macrophthalmay Lw., 
now first recorded as British, is a large yellow species with black 
palpi and large eyes, its abdomen is longer and narrower than that of 
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JS.flavescens, L., the knobs of the halteres are dark brown above, the 
tarsi, especially the hindmost, whitish-yellow, and the male genitalia 
with yellow hooks only a little tinged with brown. It was not at all 
uncommon last June near Tunbridge "Wells, but I unfortunately did 
not then suspect its being distinct from U.Jlavescens, L. Loew de¬ 
scribed it in 1871 from Silesia, and had seen one specimen from St. 
Petersburgh. 

Jlavescens, L., is also all yellowish, but the palpi are darkened 
yellowish, never approaching black, the abdomen is shorter and thicker, 
and the hooks on the male genitalia black or blackened at their ends ; 
I have taken it from Lymington to Inveran. 

E, lutea^ I do not clearly know, it is smaller and darker 
than E.Jlavescens^ and with greyer wings ; I believe I possess it, but 
my specimens are in very bad condition. 

E. tdsnionota^ Mg., is a very common and widely spread species, 
but as no continental writer seems to clearly recognise it, I append 
the following notes. It is smaller than E. Jlavescens, the middle of 
the thorax is brown, often almost blackish, forming a continuous line 
up to the very base of the antennse; if this middle line becomes very 
dark or broad, indistinct side lines begin to appear, and in one male I 
possess the whole central disc of the thorax might be described as 
blackish, leaving the sides ochreous and the pleurae yellow (in this 
specimen the upper-side of the abdomen is also all brownish) ; the 
collare is whitish j the antennae all dirty-yellowish, if bent back not 
quite reaching the scutellum, the joints elongate, bearing on one side 
a hair considerably longer than the joint itself j frons ochreous, dusky 
on the middle ; knob of halteres blackish. The two forks on the wing 
nearly equal, or the lower one a little the shorter, the last vein very 
much twisted. The male genitalia yellow, the lamellsB long and rather 
narrow, intercrossing at ends with blackish toothed hooks. I have 
met with it from Bickleigh Vale to Inchnadamph, the specimens from 
Inchnadamph being very dark on the thorax and the three lines 
coalescing ; it is abundant about a sort of sewage drain in a paddock 
near my house, and specimens were brought me once which were 
literally crowded together by hundreds on the under-side of a stone 
opening into a sewer. 

Beyond these four there is certainly another British species with 
a curiously forked end to the hooks on the male genitalia, but I have 
never yet found it in abundance, and have failed to identify it with 
any described species. 
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Of the grey or black species, E, fuscipennis, Mg., is the smaller 
and blacker, and has the veins hairy all their length, while E, trivialis, 
Mg., has them hairy only on their ends. E. trivialis is very near the 
genus Symplecta but for these hairy ends to the veins, and I have seen 
it sometimes have a dark cloud crossing from near the end of the sub¬ 
costal vein to the upper branch of the radial, resembling the super¬ 
numerary cross vein of 8. punctipennis, Mg., only placed between 
different veins. Both species are common, and I have seen E.fusci- 
pennis from Penzance to Tongue (I could not go much further), and 
E. trivialis from Lewes to Inchnadamph. 

Lipsothrix errans, Wlk.: I have no doubt about the synonymy of 
this species, and, in accordance with Loew’s doubt (Bes., Eur. Dipt., 
iii, 69), I can remark, that out of eleven specimens only one male has 
quite black knees ; this specimen seems rather small, and with legs 
rather short and thin, but I do not think it distinct: others have the 
knees a little darkened. The species is at first glance so remarkably 
like the large yellow Erioptei'ce or Dicranomyics^ that I have no doubt 
it is often overlooked, but its very distinct neuralion at once identifies 
it. I have taken it at Lyndhurst, Eotherfield and Wadhurst in Sussex, 
and Inveran in Sutherland. 

(To he continued). 


Note on the genus Eudectus .—Through the kindness of Herr Weise I have 
recently received an eiaraple of Eudectus Qiraudi, Redt., and as I have just now 
before me the only example of Eudectus rufulus, Weise, found by Mr. Lewis in 
Japan, I have taken the opportunity to compare these examples with the unique 
specimen of our British Whitei. As the result of this comparison, I think all 
three should at present stand in the Catalogue of CoJeoptera as distinct species. 
The differences in colour between the three are very marked ; but as E. Qiraudi is 
known to be variable in this respect, they may be considered to be of minor im¬ 
portance, and would be insufficient to substantiate the species if there were no other 
differences. Other differences are, however, numerous. E. Qiraudi is larger than 
either of the other two insects, and is specially remarkable by the great development 
of the angular sides of the thorax, and the three conspicuous depressions on the 
disc of this part. In E. Whitei the thorax is much narrower, the angulation of the 
sides only slight, and the three discoidal impressions are obsolete. In E. rufulus 
the angulation of the sides can scarcely bo seen, and the discoidal impressions are 
absent. E. Qiraudi has the vertex of the head more densely punctured than it is in 
the Japanese and Scotch insects. 

If these distinctions prove constant, the three insects are readily enough dis¬ 
tinguished ; but it is probable that other localities will yield specimens connecting 
them. At present they are all extremely rare, and are each restricted to widely 
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separated habitats, Japan and the mountains of Scotland and Silesia; it may be 
taken foi^ nearly certain, therefore, that Eudectus will be discovered in Siberia, and 
if BO, I expect that all three forms will be connected. 

Herr Weiso made a journey from Berlin to Glatz to find E. Giraudi^ and se¬ 
cured nearly a dozen examples; he informs me that it is a bark insect like Coryphium, 
whereas E. Whitei was found under a stone on the summit of a high mountain, but 
has not again been met with. Probably a Coleopterist working the old trees at the 
foot of Ben a Bhuird or other of the high mountains in the heart of the Grampians 
may be fortunate enough to meet with it.— D. SnAiiP, Southampton : January, 1887. 

Chrysomela cerealis, Sec., on Snowdon. —Ever since reading the record of the 
capture of Chrysomela cerealis on Snowdon by Mr. Cliarnpion (Ent. Mo. Mag., Sept., 
1875) I have had a great desire to find this beautiful species in its habitat. Not 
until last summer, however, had I the opportunity of putting my desire into cjffect, 
and even then I felt that a journey to Snowdon for cerealis in August was a 
mistake. Nevertheless, by dint of most persistent work, my friend Mr. Wilding was 
at last successful in finding two speciuiens (either under one stone, or under two 
stones very close together), but though we searched most energetically, these were 
all that could be found. This year I made up my mind to spend a holiday on 
Snowdon in June, the time when the insect was taken by Mr. Champion, and I left 
home for this holiday, accompanied by my wife, on Saturday, June 26th. Travelling 
vid Menai Bridge and Carnarvon we reached Llanberis in the evening, and found 
apartments (which I am extremely pleased to recommend to any intending visitors 
to this delightful district) at Cambrian Lodge. Mrs. Parry, our hostess, was so very 
obliging in various matters so necessary to an entomologist, and her charges so mode¬ 
rate, that I feel it necessary to repay her for her kindness by recommending her 
cottage to ray friends. 

The following morning we started for Snowdon, of course ignoring the many 
offers of guidance, and searched most carefully in any likely spot for our principal 
desideratum. No, no cerealis ! although the day was just such as one could expect 
a Chrysomela to delight in. Aphudius lapponum was abundant in sheep dung, the 
red form (? immature), prevailing to a much greater degree than during last August. 
Nehria Gyllenhalii was common, but not nearly so abundant as on a previous visit. 
We found three specimens only of Pterostichus cethiops, a few Patrohus assimilis, a 
few Corymbifes cupreus, var. ceruginosus (all females), a single specimen of Bembidium 
bruxellense by one of the streams, and a single Anthophagus alpinus (?). 

Tuesday passed in another careful search for cerealis, though I spent an hour 
or so beating the larches, &c., in the plantation through which the path leads. Here 
Eascillus cervinus was abundant, together with Telephorus pellucidus, T. nigricans, 
T. alpinus (a few), and other common species of the genus. Working in the streams 
below the path I found Elmis ceneus in its usual situation, and Agabus guUatus, but 
no Oeodromicus globulicollis where we had before taken it. We again met with one 
or two Pterostichus csthiops, and a single Carabus catenulatus was the only member 
of the genus found on Snowdon (another of the same species Mrs. Ellis found near 
the waterfall of Ceunant Mawr). I met with a single specimen of Corymhites tesseU 
latus^ sitting on a rush, and we took both type and variety of C. cupreus, which, in 
Gwm Brwynog at least, seems to be partial to the Lycopodium selago. 
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Wednesday was a complete failure, for though we walked through the Pass of 
Llanberis to Pen-y-pass Inn, and ascended Snowdon from thence, descending to 
Llanbens in the evening, the day was so dreadfully hot, that everything in the way 
of herbage, moss, &c , was burnt up, even large stones lying in the sunshine being 
too hot to touch. By the roadside in the Pass I picked up another Corymhites 
tessellatus^ and among shingle on the bank of the stream which comes down from 
Cwra Glas I found a single llomalota which I believe to be planifrons. 

On Thursday I started alone, and after four hours’ hard searching, and hard 
work it was m the intensely hot sun, I at last dropped across a single cerealis Only 
an enthusiastic entomologist can imagine my feelings when, in a moment more, there 
appeared, nearly in the same spot, a pair tn copuldy and then more until I had 
bottled what I thought were 20, but which proved to bo only 17, all collected from 
a spot where there was very little thyme, and not more than a dozen paces square. 
The collection of these took nearly four hours, and there was not another to be 
found anywhere near 

On Thursday wo felt too tired to attempt another day at cerealis, so walked 
aoross the mountains, the road lying between Moel Ooch and Mod Cinghorion, to 
Snowdon Eangcr, a walk of four miles only, but one which commands some of the 
finest scencr) in the neighbourhood Hero, as on Snowdon itself, everything was 
scorched up with the inti use lieat, and no btetles were to be found 

Friday found us again on the spot where we had previously taken cerealis, but 
only a single specimen turned up After a consideiable ramble I happened, foiLu- 
natcly, to spy another individual at some distance fieiin the other loiality,and setting 
to work, I found the species again, this time in greater number, but still very local 
in their distribution, all oecurring on a sloping bank ve lie re there was a profusion 
of wild thyme, but only a few square yards in extent There I took also PUrostichus 
athiops running in the hot sun I most fully endorse Mr Champion’s remark that 
cerealis is “ a beautiful obje ct when crawling about in the sunshine ” The individuals 
are easily seen when exposed, but they have a habit of “ dodging” in and out of the 
herbage, so that one has to^eep a sharp look out, and to pounce at once on the 
slightest twinkle of their exquisitely colouied eljtra I hey seem to be most plentiful 
about 2 p in , when they are frequently seen in copula, but they require the hottest 
sunshine to bring them out, indeed, so hot was the bank on which they occurred, 
that it was quite uncomfortable to sit down upon I was fortunate m this excursion 
to hit exactly the time of their emergence from the pupal condition, for not only 
wore several of the specimens taken quite soft, but also wo found no remains of dead 
specimens in the nests, beneath stones, of the very numerous and apparently well-fed 
spiders which abound on these slopes, and which, to judge of what remained of their 
meals, had dined freely upon everything else in the beetle line that wo had come 
across in our travels 

I may mention, that throughout our various excursions, we found Cramlus 
furcatellm common at any elevation above 1500 feet, but owing to my mistaking it 
at the time for C, margantellus, I did not secure more than about half-a-dozen. 
Thoroughly satisfied with our hot but very successful holiday, we left for Llandudno 
on Saturday morning— John W. Eilis, Brougham Terrace, Liverpool 
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An Entomologtcal trip to Sherwood Forest —With the double purpose of 
seeking healthful recreation in the enjoyment of sylvan scenery, and adding to our 
knovrledge and collections of Coleoptera^ we paid a visit, extending over eleven 
days, to “ Merrie Sherwood in the middle of last October. The previous ex¬ 
perience of one of us was useful in settling a list of the species to be specially sought, 
nor were we far wrong in our calculations, for, with the single exception of Teredus 
niiidus (which positively declined to come to the front), we were fortunate enough 
to secure all the species bargained for, as well as a good few not on our programme. 

During the first two or three days the rain fell almost incessantly, and we had 
to do our hunting in waterproof attire ; but afterwards fairly fine weather favoured 
us, and we indulged in mutual congratulations on our good fortune. Our joy was, 
however, of short duration, for the midges (“ jaspers ” as they are called locally) 
became so troublesome as to render collecting (if not impossible)certainly very 
distressing, and after fully debating the question of the relative advantages of fine 
weather versus wet weather collecting, the vote went decidedly in favour of the 
latter. We found plenty of logs in the woods, although they were often difficult to 
“ spot ” owing to the luxuriant growth of bracken, and every day we discovered 
more fallen timber in excellent condition for the bark-knife than could be profitably 
dealt with, and were compelled to pass over much of it untouched ; this w'e did with 
a mingled feeling of regret for our limited time and powers, and a benevolent satis¬ 
faction that we wore leaving material for future explorers. 

Standing trees, however decayed, and there were plenty of such, were absolutely 
unproductive, except when harbouring fungi, and then the fungus and not the tree 
was the source of profit. 

Under the bark of logs and stumps (the remains of oak, birch, pine, beech, and 
a few other trees) in various stages of decay, we captured ScydmcBnus Oodartiy S. 
oollariSf S. exilis, Eutheia clavata (oak and birch), Byihivus Curtisii, Batrisus 
venustusj Euplecius punciatus, E. Karsieni, E. nanus, E. nigricans, E. bicolor, E, 
nubigena (1), Ocalea casianea, Oxypoda incrassata, O. hcemorrhoa, Homalota cequata, 
n. linearis, H. pilicornis (?), If. immersa, H. xanthoptera, H. xanthopus, Placusa 
pumilio, P. denticulaia (?), Cilea silphoides, Megacronus cingulatus, Mycetoporus 
lucidus, M. lepidus, Quedius cruentus, Q. xanthopus, Q. svitus, Q. nigriceps, Phi- 
lonthus splendidulus (commonly), Xantholinus punctulatus, Coryphium angusticoUe, 
JEomalium pusillum, H. punctipenne, PL. iopterum, H. concinnum, H. nigrum {var. 
of E. florale), Phloeocharis suhtilissima, Ptinella testacea, P. denticollis, P. aptera, 
P. angustula, Pteryx suturaHs, Cerylon angustatvm, Plegaderus dissectus, Ips quadri^ 
guttatus, Agathidium nigripenne, A. seminulum, A. nigrinum (one specimen also 
taken flying), Bhizophagus depressus, R. cribratus, R. ferrugineus, R. nitidulus, R. 
dispar, also several of a black variety of R. bipustulatus simulating R. politus ex¬ 
actly in colour, and a few examples of a Rhizophagus new to Britain, it is near 
nitidulus and dispar, but quite distinct from either; besides these occurred Thymalus 
limbatus, Scaphisoma agarioinum, S. boleti, Scaphidium quadrimaculatum, Triphyllus 
punctatus, T. suturalis, Elater pomorum (birch), Rhagium bifasciatum, Tetratoma 
Eesmaresti (1), Orchesia undufata (which, fortunately, was not so skippish as in the 
summer months), Trypodendron domesticum, T. quercus (1) ; Phlceotrya Stephensi 
(dead) was every now and then turned out of burrows in the solid wood, which we 
fondly hoped would produce something more desirable. 
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In fungi on old trees and stumps (oak and birch) we found Agaricochara Icevi- 
colliSf Oligota apicata^ Myoetophagus piceuSf Cis hispiduSi C, hidentatus, C. nitidus, 
C. fuscatuSf C.festivuSf Seledona agricola^ Tetratoma fungorum. A very diminutive 
Hymenopterous insect turned up in some numbers in a white fungus on birch, which 
we brought home in our pockets ; Cisfuscatus occurred abundantly in all stages of 
maturity in the same fungus; possibly, therefore, the Hymenopteron is parasitic on 
the Cis^ but Mr. Saunders, to whom it was sent for identification, has not yet 
reported. 

The fungi growing in the soil were not as well tenanted by beetles as might 
have been expected, and we were therefore obliged to be content with the following 
species : Komalota xanthoptera, H. (leyieicoUis^ II. ignohilis, H. holetohia^ H. hume- 
ralis, marcida, II. muscorum, Quedius puncticollis, Q. lateralis, Cychramus 
luteus and C.furgicola (in company), and Cryptophagus lycoperdi. 

In carrion (dead sheep, hedgehog, moles and birds) we found Oxypoda specta- 
hilis (1), 0. lividipennis, Aleochara masta, Homalotafungivora, H. gagatina, AT. 
divisa, H. indubia, H. nigricornis, H. ravilla, H. corvina, H. sericea, and another 
species, possibly II. cribrata, Tricophya pilicornis, Philonthus cephalotes, Stilicus 
orhiculalus, Choleva trislis, C. grandicollis, C. Kirbyi, C. chrysomeloides, C.famata, 
C. Watsoni, Caroinops 14,-striaia (2), Corynetes rujicollis, and C. rufipes. 

In straw heaps, placed by the keepers in various parts of the forest for the 
benefit of the pheasants, but which we did not work seriously for want of time, we 
captured Homalota fungivora, H. ravilla, H. corvina, H. atricola, H. canescens, H. 
germana, H. parva, Oligota inflata, O.pusillima, Conurus lividus, Stilicus orbicu- 
latus, homalium fossulaium, H. ccesum, and Choleva velox. 

When resting and eating our frugal lunch the fallow deer which are in the en¬ 
closures, pert squirrels, and other animated objects, interested us much, as lovers of 
nature, by their curious ways and apparent tameness.—W. Q-. Blatch, 214, Green 
Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham j A. C. IIorneb, Tonbridge, Kent: December, 1886. 

Captures of local Ilemiptera. —During the last two seasons I have captured the 
following species, which, jbeing usually accounted scarce, appear to be worthy of 
record. Lopus sulcaius, early in July, near Faroham, Hants, by sweeping over 
waste ground ; abundant. Lopus flavomarginatus, at the same time and place j 
scarce, I obtained only three. Corixa Wollastoni and Oerris Costce, in pools about 
Llyn Idwoll, Korth Wales, in August.— Horace Francis, 8, Church Terrace, Lee, 
Kent: December 31fi^, 1886. 

Anosia Plexippus {Danais Archippus) at Shaniclin. —I have a butterfly, taken 
at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, which I believe is unknown to British collectors. Not 
mentioned in Newman’s, or Coleman’s, or Morris’s, or Wood’s works an entomology. 
The insect measures at least 4i inches across, is of a bright Tandyko brown with 
black markings, similar to Black Veined White {Aporia cratcegi), and has a white 
and spotted black edge to each wing, with deep black line on inner margin j body is 
black, with white spots on thorax ; is in splendid condition, seemingly fresh from 
chrysalis.— J. A. Billings. 

[The above notice appeared originally in the Hampshire Independent,” for 
Becember 18th, 1886, a cutting from which has been obligingly forwarded to us by 
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the Editor. There can be no doubt that it refers to Anotta Plexippus, the migratory 
butterfly of which so many occurrences on our shores have lately been recorded.— 
Eds.] 

Parasites on the genus Coleophora .—I have bred the following Uymenoptera 
from larvfD of the above genus —Limneria voluhilis, Holm., from C. alhicosta j L. 
JElishce, Bridgman, from C, ftavaginella^ Licnig ; and Tetrastichus eudemus. Walk., 
from C. trifolii, Curt.—C. W. Dale, Gtlanville’s Wootton : December 20thf 1886. 

Query respecting Aporia cratcsgi .—Is this butterfly still found in the south¬ 
eastern counties of England, as it is almost the only one of which I do not see 
captures recorded in the Magazines?— Id. : December 30M, 188G. 

[We have no reason to doubt that this butterfly still occurs in its usual numbers 
in the district between Herne Bay and Canterbury. We shall be glad of information 
if such be not the case.— Eds.] 

On the flight and pairing of Hepialus sylvinus and lupalinus .—I was fortunate 
enough this year to witness the manner in which H. sylvinus pairs, and, though the 
observation is a solitary one, I think it conclusive that the female attracts the male, 
and feel sure future observations will confirm this. I had sugared some posts on 
the railway side, and was wandering about in the twilight, looking for nothing in 
particular, when my attention was drawn to a large moth fluttering in a peculiar 
manner on a stem of grass : it seemed as though it were trying to escape from some¬ 
thing that held it fast j thinking some large spider, or other predaceous creature, had 
hold of it, I lit my lantern, and then saw it was sitting on the stem vibrating its 
wings with such rapidity that I could not possibly see what the species was. I 
watched it closely, and presently a small moth, unheeding the glare of my lantern, 
flow to it. I needed to be very quick to secure it before they paired. The vibratory 
motion of the wings of the sitting moth ceased as soon as the other touched it, and 
I saw it was an extra large female sylvinus. For nearly ten minutes she remained 
motionless, then after a preliminary flutter or two, the motion of the wings recom¬ 
menced, and presently another male flew up : this time they were too quick for me, 
and the pairing was accomplished. Following up the clue afforded by Mr. Barrett’s 
observation, I have no hesitation in concluding, though my olfactory nerves were 
not sensitive enough to detect the scent, there in the open air, that an attractive 
odour was emanating from the female which the vibratory motion of her wings was 
assisting to disseminate. Sylvinus is easily taken in cop., sitting after dark on the 
herbage. To confirm the above observation, they should be looked for before dark, 
for the female evidently never stirs from the place where she emerges. 

I have never seen E. velleda pair, but a correspondent informs me that be has 
seen a female, when newly emerged, dragging her long abdomen along the surface of 
the ground, seeking some stem on which to hang till her wings expanded, but even 
then attended by a number of males. This would seem to be attraction of the 
ordinary kind, but as the species is generally very abundant where it occurs, it 
might not be difficult to watch the whole process. 

The males of S. lupulinus fly just above the top of the herbage. Their flight 
is swift, but very erratic, and quite different to that of any other of the genus. Like 
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that of the others, it only lasts a comparatively short time, and there is no doubt 
they are then seeking the females. The species swarms here, and the males may be 
seen in scores, careering along just before dusk, but though it is so abundant, and 
though I have watched them repeatedly, I never saw them pair. Possibly the 
females diffuse an odour as I suppose the female of sylvinua does, but if it be so, 
they certainly do not expose themselves in the way the female aylvinus mentioned 
above did. It may, however, be that some mode of attraction, different to those 
already known, obtains with Uipulinus, for of the three species first named, of which 
I can speak with any certainty from what I have seen myself, quite different habits 
are found. The males of II. heclus fly while diffusing an odour to attract the 
females. The females of H. sylvinua sit while probably doing the same thing to 
attract the males ; while the male of H. humuli undoubtedly attract the opposite 
sex by its light colour being easily seen as it vibrates to and fro in the twilight. It 
is curious, too, that the same mode of flight should be adopted by two species, while 
the actual means of attraction is so different, as in hectus and humuli. It would be 
interesting to know what are the habits of other species occurring elsewhere. Have 
any such been recorded ?— John E. Robson, Hartlepool: December 1886. 

[In the Pyrenees there exists a species of Hepialua {H. pyrenaicua, Honzel) of 
which the ^ is somewhat similar to that of 21 . lupulinus, but of which the ? is 
nearly apterous, and utterly incapable of flight. But any collector so fortunate as 
to obtain a virgin ? can secure as many S as he may desire. They “ assemble ** 
just as in the case of certain Bomhycesy &c. Possibly some correspondent in New 
Zealand, Chili, &c., can enlighten us as to the behaviour of the gigantic Hepialidce 
there found.—Ens.] 


lictiicir. 

Tub LsriDOPTEiiA of Sussex. —List of Lepidoptera observed in West Sussex. 
By W. H. B. Fletcher, M.A., F.E.S. (Transactions of the Chichester and West 
Sussex Natural History ^ociety. No. 5, new series, 1886). List of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera of East Sussex. By J. H. A. Jenner, F.E.S. (Proceedings of the 
Eastbourne Natural History Society, 1885—86). 

Sussex has always been a county having the advantage of possessing numerous 
resident entomologists, centered especially in Lewes, Brighton, Hastings, and 
Worthing. The Hastings contingent have published two useful Lists of the Insects 
of the district, already noticed in our pages. The two Lists now before us are of 
great local value ; but it is scarcely possible to compare one with the other on account 
of the differing conditions. Mr. Fletcher’s predilections are (as every one knows) 
especially on the side of Micro-Lepidoptera, and he enumerates over 400 species of 
those, and only about 250 species of Macro-Lepidoptera, amongst which wo find no 
mention of Sterrha aacraria {cf. Trans. Ent. Soc., ser. 3, vol. ii, 1866). The Tineina 
are greatly elaborated j there are no less than 32 species of Nepticula, 16 of Litho- 
colletisy 29 of Coleophora, and so on in proportion. Mr. Jenner, on the contrary, 
has not yet attempted to enumerate the Micros, but he catalogues 627 species of 
Macros, with special indications for the five divisions into which the river-system of 
East Sussex resolves itself. He has the advantage of being able to include the well- 
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worked Hastings district in his List. It is convenient to notice these two Lists 
under one heading, but from special circumstances it is impossible to make any 
further comparison that would be of service. Each has its value in differing 
directions. 


Jules Lichtenstein. —It is with great regret we announce the decease, on the 
80th November last, at Montpellier, of this well-known entomologist, at the age of 
68 . In the summer of last year he had a paralytic stroke, but no immediate danger 
was anticipated. To the readers of this Magazine his name will have become 
familiar by the numerous papers and notes he published in its pages on the habits of 
Aphides^ CynipidcB, Tenthredinidce^ &c., always written in English, and printed 
’almost as written : indeed, it is probable he was at one time resident in England. 
Lichtenstein was, we think, a dcscendent of the old Q-erman naturalist of that name, 
who published much in many departments of Natural History, and whose earlier 
writings appeared in the Transactions of the Linnoan Society of London. The 
subject of this notice was a vineyard-proprietor, and his entomological energies seem 
to have been especially aroused by the appearance of the Phylloxera, when he was 
about 50 years of age. Since that time, and down to his illness, he was a most 
industrious worker and observer of phytophagous insects generally, with great 
originality of deduction. Probably we may again have occasion to refer to his 
labours when more precise data as to his early life conm to hand. This short notice 
is scarcely a fitting tribute to the memory of a man so thoroughly sui generis in all 
his writings. 


Entomological Society of London: Anniveesary Meeting, January 
19^4, 1887.— Robert McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

An Abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts was read by Mr. Stainton, one of the 
Auditors; and the Secretary read the Report of the Council, which was received 
and adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to serve as Officers and Members of 
Council for 1887:—President, Dr. David Sharp, F.Z.S.; Treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Saunders, F.L.S.; Secretaries, Mr. Herbert Ooss, F.L.S., and the Rev. W. W. 
Fowler, M.A., F.L.S. j Librarian, Mr. Ferdinand Grut, F.L.S.; and as other Mem¬ 
bers of Council: Messrs. Robert McLachlan, F.R.S.; Gervase Mathew, R.N., F.L.S. j 
George T. Porritt, F.L.S. j Edward B. Poulton, M.A., F.G.S.; Osbert Salvin, M.A., 
F.R.S.; Henry T. Stainton, F.R.S. j Samuel Stevens, F.L.S. j and J. Jenner Weir, 
F.L.S. 

The retiring President delivered an address, and a vote of thanks to him was 
moved by Mr. E. B. Poulton, seconded by Prof. Meldola, and carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Treasurer, Secretaries, and Librarian was moved Sy Mr. 
McLachlan, seconded by Mr. Stainton, and carried j and Mr. Goss and Mr. Grut 
replied. 

A vote of thanks to the Council was proposed by Mr. Waterhouse, seconded by 
Mr. White, and carried.—H. Goss, Eon. Beo. 
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IS APOMIA CRAT^ai EXTINCT IN ENGLAND ? 

BY HERBERT GOSS, P.L.S. 

Mr. Dale’s enquiry in the February number of this Magazine, as 
to the occurrence at the present day of Aporia cratcsgi in the south¬ 
east of England, induces me to raise the question of whether this 
species is dying out, not only in the south-east, but in all parts of this 
country. During the last ten years it has, to my knowledge, dis¬ 
appeared from all the localites in the New Forest, and in Monmouth¬ 
shire, where it was formerly found in abundance. 

The counties in which Aporia cratcegi formerly occurred, and from 
all of which it has, apparently, now disappeared, are Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Herefordshire, Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and Q-lamorganshire. I do not say that the species has 
never been taken in other southern, western, and midland counties ; 
but those above named are the counties where the species most regu¬ 
larly and constantly occurred. 

Kent. —It is well known that less than thirty years ago this 
species was plentiful in various parts of this county, especially about 
Wye, Ashford, Strood, Eochester, and the district between Herne 
Bay and Canterbury. In 1864, an old botanical friend of mine having 
informed me that, twenty years previously, when ho resided at Wye, 
Aporia cratcegi was the commonest butterfly in the neighbourhood of 
that place, 1 went wdth my father, on his recommendation, to stay 
there in the middle of June of that year. For upwards of three weeks 
we diligently explored the country about Wye, Ashford, Westwell, 
Chilham, Canterbury, Sturry, and Herne Bay ; but during the whole 
of this period we never caught, or even saw, a specimen of this species, 
which I was assured by Mr. Eobert Dombrain, then “reading” with 
a clergyman at Wye, had disappeared from the district since 1859 
In lieu of Aporia cratcegi^ I had to content myself with a series of 
Scoria dealbata, then considered a much greater rarity than at the 
present day. 

Sussex. —Mr. Jenner Weir has often told me that A. cratcegi 
used to occur in great numbers near Keymer, and elsewhere, in Sussex, 
many years ago, but that he had only soon one specimen of it in the 
county since 1840.* 

Hampshire. —My earliest capture of A, a-atcegi was made when 
I was a boy, on my first visit to Lyndhurst, as long ago as June, 1862. 


See Proc. But Soc. Loud , 1884, p 5 
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On the 2lBt June, 1866, I caught eight specimens of this species on 
the open heath lying between Park Grounds enclosure and Park Hill 
endoBure, in the New Forest; and, on the foU^^wing day, having ex¬ 
plored the then, to me, unknown Forest some three miles to the 
west of this place, near Boldrewood, I suddenly came upon a colony 
or metropolis of this species, and in the course of two or three hours 
secured several dozen specimens. In June and July, 1868, the 
species was still more plentiful in the New Forest, especially between 
Boldrewood and Burley, about Puck Pits, Holm Hill enclosure, Vinney 
Eidge, Ehinefield Old enclosure, and in Warickslade—a long open 
space, full of old thorns and sloe-bushes, and well known as a locality 
for Gladiolus illyricus ,—lying between the enclosure last named, and 
the Great Huntley Woods, and extending nearly as far east as Queen’s 
Mead. By midsummer, 1870, the species had increased and multiplied 
i n these localities to such an extent as to render the discovery of the 
pupae on sloe-bushes, and the capture of five or six dozen images in 
the course of a few hours a matter of ease. Besides this, the distri¬ 
bution of the species had extended from Yinney Eidge and Warick- 
slade to Alum Green and Butt’s Lawn on the north, and as far east, 
and south-east as Denny Wood and Wood Fidley. 

After the wet summer of 1871, Aporia cratcegi gradually became 
scarcer in the New Forest. In 1872, it was again chiefly restricted to 
its head-quarters in the neighbourhood of Burley, Boldrewood, and 
Yinney Eidge, and its numbers were apparently reduced from hundreds 
to a few dozens. By 1875, the species had become still rarer ; and in 
1878 I caught my last specimen in the New Forest. Since that year 
I have never seen it in the district, nor have I heard of the capture 
by any of the local collectors of a single specimen since 1880. 

Huntingdonshiee. —When staying with my father at Oundle, 
Northamptonshire, in June, 1865, for the purpose of collecting in 
Barnwell Wold, we visited Qidding Magna, and other places in the 
neighbourhood where the Eev. W. Bree used formerly to collect the 
species ; but we never succeeded in finding it in this county. 

Noethamptonshiee. —In 8tainton’s“Manual,”Peterboro’ is given 
as a locality for this species ; but I have never found it in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, nor at Oundle, Barnwell, or any other part of the county 
with which I am acquainted; nor have my correspondents, in this and 
adjoining counties, reported its capture for many years past. 

Heeefoebshiee. —The late Edward Newman has recorded A. 
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cratagi as formerly common near Leominster; but J never saw it in 
this county when staying at Hereford and Holm Lacy in 1867 and 
1877. 

Monmoitthshibe. —Between the 24th and 29th June, 1867, I 
found this species, not uncommonly, in grass fields about one mile and 
a half to the north-west of Tin tern, in the direction of Trelleck ; and 
on the 4th of July of that year I discovered another locality one mile 
due west of Tintern, where the species occurred in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. Hundreds of specimens were flying about, or settling on the 
flowers of the Ox-eye daisy (^Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), and on 
thistles, and I was frequently able to capture five or six specimens at 
one stroke of the net. The same locality also produced numbers of 
Callimorpha dominula. 

Having secured a long series of A, cratcegi in the New Forest in 
the previous year, I did not care to take a large number of the Mon¬ 
mouthshire specimens, but directed my energies to collecting Vanessa 
c-alhum and other species which occurred sparingly and required 
working for, and also to “ sugaring ” at night, which proved unusually 
attractive, especially to Thyatira derasa. Ten years after, on the 30th 
June, 1877, I again arrived at Tintern, and lost no time in revisiting 
the old cratcegi localities, the natural conditions of which were un¬ 
changed ; but instead of the swarms of this butterfly, which occurred 
there in 1867, only two specimens w ere seen during the whole of a 
fine summer’s day! 

Hlamoeoansuiee. —During the years 1868 and 1869, I received 
liberal supplies of the larv 80 of this species from two or three corres¬ 
pondents in this orjmdjoining counties. My correspondents have 
since reported the butterfly as apparently extinct throughout an en¬ 
tire district where it formerly abounded. 

If, as appears to be the case, Aporia cratcegi is really on the verge 
of extinction in England, to what causes is the result due ? 

The almost simultaneous disappearance of the butterfly from all 
its former localities, from Kent and Hampshire in the south-east and 
south, to Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire in the west, and North¬ 
amptonshire and Huntingdonshire in the midlands, cannot be attributed 
to the rapacity of collectors. It is possible that cultivation and drain¬ 
age may account for the disappearance of this species from some of 
its former localities; though from the nature of its food-plants this 
seems improbable, as an abundance of hedgerow shrubs, like the 
whitethorn and blackthorn, and orchard trees, such as plum and apple, 
is not inconsistent with the highest state of cultivation. 

T 2 
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Admitting, however, that drainage and “ high farming may pos¬ 
sibly be the cause of the extinction of the species in some places, its 
disappearance from the New Forest cannot be thus explained : for the 
natural conditions of that district, with its vast moors, oak woods, dense 
beech groves, old thorns, and thickets of sloe-bushes, have undergone 
little change during the last five hundred years. 

It seems more probable that the extreme scarcity, or total dis¬ 
appearance of the Black-veined White may be due to a succession 
of wet ungenial summers and mild winters. There are probably also 
other climatic changes in progress which, though imperceptible to us, 
may bo the cause of the scarcity, or total extinction of this and 
other species formerly common in the United Kingdom. 

Although the extinction of Aporia cratcegi in England in the near 
future does not seem improbable, I trust that captures of the species 
during the coming season, may be recorded from many parts of Eng¬ 
land, and that the foregoing observations will be proved to be those 
of a pessimist. 

Berrylands, Surbiton Hill : 

February bthy 1887. 


The decadence of Aporia cratcegi in Kent, and its probable cause. —Tho Editors 
of the Ent. Mo. Mag., in their last number in a note to a query by Mr. C. W. Dale, 
say, “ We have no reason to doubt that this butterfly (A. cratcegi) still occurs in 
the usual numbers in the district between Horne Bay and Canterbury.*’ At the last 
meeting of the South London Entomological Society, tho decadence of A. cratregi 
in Kent was somewhat fully discussed, and no member of the Society (present at tho 
meeting) had taken tho insect for many years in tho localities that some years since 
produced it in such abundance. As a native of one of the localities (Strood, near 
Eochester), where it was most abundant (1850—18G0), I can safely say that it has 
been exceedingly rare there, if not extinct, for some sixteen years. When I first com¬ 
menced collecting butterflies in 1871,1 was delighted by a local Entomologist (who 
had not collected since 1866 or ’67, and since deceased) giving me several of our 
British butterflies, among them a number of A. cratcegi, which ho said was one of the 
most common butterflies in the district. Tho species, he said, abounded in the larval 
state on the whitethorn hedges surrounding a number of grazing fields near Strood 
(almost in the town), their webs being very conspicuous. Of course I searched for 
it, but in vain, and the only specimen I captured was in 1872 at Caxton in a clover 
field. Until the end of 1876 I was most energetic and scoured the district for miles 
around without success. I captured 47 species of our British butterflies in the years 
1872—75 in that district, but never met with more than this one specimen, and have 
never seen it since. I hare been repeatedly over many of its old haunts at the right time. 
Pupse of the species have been offered occasionally for sale, but only, I believe, by 
dealers in foreign insects. May I suggest that migration lies at the bottom of the 
probable cause of the great falling off observed in the numbers of this species ? I 
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do not think enough attention has been paid to the migration of insects as Ihe chief 
source of supply of most of our species that occur in an erratic manner. I believe 
there is a great deal in the erratic appearance of our insects, that migration has to 
account for. Certain species (I suppose every one will grant) do migrate in immense 
numbers, and these are generally those which are locally abundant. What is more 
probable than that species, which have their natural home in the South of Europe, 
having arrived here, should fail to establish themselves in our changeable climate ? 
That they are found a few years in succession does not prove that our climate is suited 
to them, but that their vitality is at its greatest and unimpaired when they arrive, and 
that the following seasons may be suitable for their development. A. cratcBgi will 
probably become common again, but not, I believe, until we get a fresh stock from 
the continent. I believe broader views on this subject are now taken by those British 
Entomologists who study Lepidoptera as a scientific recreation, but, of course, such 
opinions will never bo adopted by collectors to whom a continental specimen is 
intolerable, even as a type for reference.— J. W. Tutt, Rayleigh Villa, Westcombe 
Park, S.E.; February^ 1887. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EDITION OF CURTIS’ BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

BY U. T. STAINTON, F.R.8. 

That a second edition by John Curtis of any portion of the 
British Entomology existed was to me quite a piece of news. 

Uagen, in his Bibliotheca Entomologica, does not seem to have 
had personal knowledge of the fact, though he says : “ Nach Percheron 
ist von don ersten Nummern eine zweite Auflage erschienen.” 

Ill vol. xvi of the British Entomology, on the page which imme¬ 
diately follows the list of subscribers, a note occurs as under: 

‘‘ The following is a list of the contents of the letter-press of 
folios 1 to 18, which have been reprinted and enlarged : 


Folio 1—4 pages 

6 species described. 

Folio 10— 

2 

pages, 3 species 

described 

„ 2-2 „ 
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11— 
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1) a 4 „ 
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» 7 4 „ 
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n 

17- 

2 

») 
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u 9—4 „ 

7 

»» 


18— 

4 


30 
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Thus, to these 18 species there are 66 pages of letter-press, 
whereas in the original edition there are only 36 pages, showing an 
addition of 30 pages, besides there being frequently additional matter, 
even where the original allowance of two pages is not exceeded. 

The 18 species which attained this distinction of a reprint may be 
arranged systematically as under: 
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COLEOPTEBA. 


Cicindela sylvicola . 

.folio 1. 

i.. 2 additional pages 

Nehria livida . 

. ,, 6 


Omaseus aterrimus . 

. „ 16. 

... 2 additional pages 

Molorchus minor . 

.» 11 

Htmenopteea. 


Crcesua septentrionalit 



Peltastes pini . 

. ,, 4 


Chrysisfulgida . 

. ,, 8. 

... 4 additional pages 

JEumenes atricornis .... 

. „ 13 

Lepidopteea. 


Lyeana dispar . 


... 8 additional pages 

Deilephila euphorhice 

.. 8. 

... 2 additional pages 

Odonestis pini . 

. „ 7. 

.. 2 additional pages 

Peronea rujicostana ... 

. „ 16. 

Hemipteea. 

... 6 additional pages 

Velia rivulorum . 



Notonecta maculaia ... 

. 10 

Dipteea. 


Cienophora ornata .... 



Anthrax ornata . 


... 2 additional pages 

Empis borealis . 

. ,, 18. 

.... 2 additional pages 

Ecemohorapallipes .... 

. „ 14 



It will thus be seen that 18 of the 30 additional pages are devoted 
to the Lepidoptera ; the three Orders, Coleoptera^ Hymenoptera^ and 
Diptera having each onl}" four additional pages allotted to them. 

In folio 12, Lyccena dispar : in the original edition the letter-press 
was restricted to the generic characters, a description of the one 
species dispar, and a notice of its occurrence. In the second edition 
the 10 pages of letter-press include descriptions of 5 coppers ” and 
10 “blues,” and some additional notes on the larva and pupa of 
Lyccena dispar, of which Curtis had received living examples subse¬ 
quent to the publication of the original letter-press of folio 12, and 
which he added to the plate. The original plate having no representa¬ 
tion either of the larva or pupa. 

In folio 3, Deilephila euphorhice : the original edition contains 
only the generic characters, a description of euphorhice, and a note of 
its occurrence. In the second edition, the 4 pages of letter-press con¬ 
tain descriptions of 7 species of Deilephila (this including three 
which we now refer to the genus Choerocampa). 

I find from a sentence in folio 6, which treats of Nehria limda, 
that Mr. Curtis visited Braunton Burrows, iNTorth Devon, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1822, in search of the larvae of Deilephila euphorhice j it seems 
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rather singular that this fact is not mentioned in the letter-press 
treating of the last-named insect. 

Mr. Curtis’ search at Braunton Burrows for the larvae of D. 
eupfiorhicB in 1822 was unsuccessful, and so was my own pilgrimage to 
the same spot some 35 years afterwards. 

In folio 7, Odonestis pini is referred in the second edition to the 
genus DendroUmus, and a much more detailed generic character is 
given; the two additional pages are devoted to Odonestis potatoria. 

In folio 16, Peronea ruficostana : the original edition gives only 
the generic characters, and a description of ruficostana^ with a list of 
some 42 species. In the second edition, in which the letter-press runs 
to 8 pages, 56 species (or what were then reputed as species) are 
described. I said then reputed, but the question is, when ? 

This second edition bears no date; but references are made in 
the reprint of folio 16 to Stephens’ Illustrations,” and a description 
is copied from that work, which, by a reference to the page of the 
Illustrations, we learn was published “August 30th, 1834.” 

The date must, therefore, have been subsequent to that, and 
before the completion of the last (the 16th) volume of the British 
Entomology, the dedication page of which bears the date December 
Ist, 1839. 

The Linnean Society possesses a copy of the original edition, the 
Eoyal Society a copy of the second edition of the British Entomology 
of John Curtis. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E.: 

January Zlst^ 1887. 

-- - ■ - ■ - 

The Curtit collection .—In September last I made an inspection of the collection 
of English insects formed by Curtis, now in the posession of the University Museum, 
Melbourne. It will probably interest many to know that this collection remains in 
admirable pondiiion j the drawers clean, and the specimens sound and fresh-looking 
throughout. Mr. Kershaw, the entomological curator, informed me that his principal 
trouble had been with verdigris ; but that the collection was, so far as he knew, as 
complete as when received. I failed to find the type of Eupoecilia anthemidana, 
which Lord Walsingham had asked me to examine ; there was no such name in the 
cabinet at all, and 1 think there can be no doubt that the insect never formed part 
of this collection. It is gratifying to find that these specimens have been as carefully 
and skilfully preserved as they could have been in England ; but I would remark 
that the collection is really of no particular scientific utility in Australia—indeed, I 
doubt if any one there, besides the Museum authorities, knows of its existence—and 
I am surprised that some English Museum does not attempt to secure it by exchange, 
which might well be made very advantageous to both parties.—E. Metbioe, 
Eamsbury; January Slet, 1887. 
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ON THE MOULTINO OP THE LARVA OP OUQTIA ANTIQUA. 

BY T. A. CHAPMAlf, M,D. 

I was led five years ago to make the following observations by 
Mr. Ilellins having noted a variability in the number of moults this 
species underwent. I was also interested in the general question, as 
to how many was the normal number of moults in Lepidoptera, and 
whether the larva in each skin was to any degree distinct and definite, 
in the same sense that the larva is distinct from the pupa and that 
from the imago. 

I may at once say that some of the larvse which I reared moulted 
only three times, some four times, and some five times. 

In its 1st skin the larva is very definite and easily distinguishable 
(apart from size) from those in the following skins, being black and 
very similar to an Arctia larva, in that it possesses a set of tubercles 
set with bristles, each tubercle and the hairs it carries being very 
similar to its fellows. It differs from Arctia in one very important 
point, viz., that each segment has only ten tubercles, instead of twelve 
as in Arctia, and in a more conspicuous though less important matter, 
namely, that the lateral tubercles of the second segment are very 
prominent and large. But it has no trace of the tufts of barbed hairs 
afterwards carried, nor any trace of the scarlet tubercles of the 10th 
and 11th segments, though traces of these and some coloration are 
distinguishable shortly before the first change of skin. 

In the 2nd skin it is equally distinct and definite. It is now 
clearly of the Liparis family. The scarlet cups of the 10th and 11th 
segments are very distinct, the lateral tufts of the 2nd segment are 
represented by a few long special hairs, and the dorsal brushes of the 
6 th to 8th segments are represented by black pads (fused tubercles 
as it were) with a few special barbed hairs; all the hairs are still black. 

In the 3rd skin the majority are easily distinguishable. The sub¬ 
dorsal tubercles are now pink, the barbed tufts are distinct on the 2nd, 
on,the back of the 5th—8th segments, and on the 12th segment, the 
tufts of 6th and 6th are dark, from fuscous to black, those of 7th and 
8 th are pale. 

In the 4th, 6th, and 6th skins the dorsal tufts are all pale in colour, 
and the lateral tufts of 6th and 6th segments appear. Though the 
latter are wanting in sqme, and in others there is a distinctly darker 
shade on the dorsal tufts of the 6th and 6th segments. 

* It thus happens that in a few of those in the drd skin there is a 
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slight approach to the panoply of the 4th skin, whilst again in the 4th 
skin some specimens approach the appearance of the 3rd ; so that 
whilst the majority are abundantly distinct in these skins, in *a few 
it is impossible to decide to which skin they belong. 

From the 4th skin onward they are indistinguishable, although in 
the later skins the larvae are more certainly furnished with the lateral 
tufts, and the dorsal tufts are more certainly of a uniform tint. But 
a larva in its 4th skin may be as mature in these respects as one in its 
6 th skin. 

The first three skins, therefore, seem to be definite and fixed 
forms I the variability in moulting occurs in the later stages. When 
we come to enquire into the significance of this variability, we meet at 
once with one very decided fact, and that is, that those that moult 
only three times always produce male moths, those that moult five 
times always produce females, those that moult four times produce both. 

We may go on one step beyond this. The apterous females of 
0. antiqua render in this instance more than usually marked the 
circumstance that is usual amongst insects, that the female is much 
larger than the male, from the fact that she contains a large number 
of eggs. There is another circumstance that is also usually associated 
with this fact, and that is, that the male emerges from the pupa a few 
days before the female. 

Now, if we take the four-moulters, consisting of both males and 
females, this is not so, the females emerge first, but if we associate 
them in this order— 

r 3-moulter males. ( 4-moulter males. 

14-moulte*rfemales. \ 5-mouJter females, 

wo find that the usual rule of the males emerging first is observed. 

This also shows more distinctly that another rule obtains in 
O. antiqua. It is one that obtains among bees, and would, I think, be 
found in other insects if observation on the point were made. It is 
this, that the male, though feeding as larva a shorter time (being a 
smaller insect), remains a longer time in the pupa state than the 
female, apparently requiring a longer time to undergo its full 
development. 

It would thus appear that in O. antiqua the female moults one 
time more than the male, a circumstance that I have not seen noticed 
as occurring in any species, and that further the moults may vary 
by one. 

I do not think my observations justify any conclusions as to the 
circumstances governing this last point. 
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In a set of larva reared carefully the 8 ^ and 4 $ moulters were 
fully as numerous as the 4 ^ and 5 ? moulters, but in a set reared 
carelessly, in so far that many were kept in one vessel, and their food 
being taken from different trees (always pear) at different times, was 
sometimes obviously unpalatable; there were hardly any 3 c? and 4 ? 
moulters, but there was a large mortality among these, and it is equally 
possible to conclude that the hard conditions of life killed the 3- and 
4-moulters as that they changed them into 4- and S-moulters. 

These points then remain for further investigation. What 
determines whether or no a larva shall moult the additional time ? 
Is it already pre-determined before it leaves the egg, or does it depend 
on conditions of weather, feeding, &c. ? Would it be possible by 
selection to raise a race of aniiqua^ consisting entirely of 3- and 4- 
moulters, or again of 4- and 5-moulters, or of 4-moulters only ? Do 
such species in any way occupy an intermediate position between 
others moulting on the one hand 4 times, and on the other 5 times as 
a fixed number ? 

Several species which hibernate in the larval stage are known or 
believed to vary in the number of moults, and hairy larvsB which are 
said to vary in the number of moults, include many species that 
hibernate as larvae. It is, therefore, of interest to note that 0. antiquay 
though not hibernating, is closely related to several species that do so, 
such as 0. fascelina, and the allied arctic species which is believed to 
pass more than one winter in the larva state. 

If hibernation and variation in moulting are related, it would 
appear probable that the additional moults are a provision for prolong¬ 
ing the duration of the feeding period after an exceptionally bad time 
during the winter, and that the number of moults in any individual 
may vary according to its requirements determined in this manner, or 
on the other hand a less number of moults may represent what occurs 
in many species, viz,, a rush to reach the perfect state as early as 
possible, and so escape hibernation and to become double-brooded. 

This suggests the enquiry whether the summer broods of such 
species as Selenia lunaria and illunariay which are smaller than the 
type, and have been described as distinct species, moult as often as 
the autumn brood. 

Further investigation thus promises to throw valuable light on 
several questions concerning variability. 

An isolated observation on Aoronycia alni bearing on this matter 
may be worth mentioning. A few eggs were given me, from which I 
reared 5 larvw; 4 of my larvae moulted 4 times, but the 6th moulting 
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rather earlier than the others, so as to gain two days in 4 moults, in 
moulting the 4th time did not assume the adult livery, but was 
still in the bird-dirt” stage, though larger than its fellows in that 
stage, and possessing the full complement of clubbed hairs, although 
they were pale and slender. It moulted an additional or 5th time, and 
then assumed the adult livery, and was larger than the others were, 
and had the clubbed hairs 1 mm. longer than theirs, and remained 
feeding 4 days longer. 

Binghill, Hereford; 

February 2,ndj 1887. 


ON THE PRIORITY OF VARIOUS GENERIC NAMES IN USE IN 
BRITISH COLFOPTFEA. 

BT G. C. CHAMPION, P.E.S. 

Now that a new Manual of British Coleoptera is in course of pub¬ 
lication, it seems to me worth while to call attention to certain generic 
names which are employed not only in this, but also in other sections of 
zoology. The following list, compiled chiefly from the works of 
Agassiz, Marschall, and Scudder, shows the year of publication, &c., 
of the most important of these :— 

AcalyptuSf Schdnh., Col., 1836 j id.^ Hum., Rept., 1853 {Acalypta^ Westw., 

Hem., 1840).- Acrognathua^ Er., Col., 1839; id.y Agass., Pieces, 1843.- Alexia^ 

Leach, Moll., 1818 j td., Steph., Col,, 1835 (= Sphmroaoma^ Leach, 1819, = Hygro- 
tophila^ Chevr., in Dej, Cat., 1834). This name being pre-occupied in Mollusca, 
a new one is required in Coleoptera : Sphcerosoma is not available, it being already 
in use in Crustacea (Le^d., 1851) and in Hiateridce (Mars., 1855) ; Hygrotophila 

could, however, be used.-.^notna^a, Steph., Col., 1830; ic?., Schmidt, Moll., 1832. 

- Anoplua, SchCnh., Col., 1826 ; id.y Gray, Rept., 1840 j id., Schl., Pisces, 1842. 

•^^Atomariay Kirby, Col., 1830 j id., Bigot, Dipt., 1854. 

Barynotusy Germ., Col., 1817 j td., Gunther, Pisces, 1868.- Bosirichuay GeofFr., 

Col., 1764; id., Fabr., i6., 1775; {BoatrychuSy Lac^ip., Pisces, 1800). This name 
is generally written Boatrychua in Coleopteray thus clashing with that of Lac^pede. 

-RracAonya?, Schonh., Col., 1826; id., Swainson, Aves, 1837.- Brachypteruay 

Kug., Col., 1794; id,, Grav., Hymen., 1829 j id., Less., Aves, 1837; (BrachypterOy 

Newp., Neur., 1861 j id., Feld., Lep., 1874).- Bronteay Fabr., Col, 1801; id., 

Montf., Moll., 1810; id., Goldf., Crust., 1839 j id., Val., Pisces, 1840. 

Calandray Clairv., Col., 1798} id.. Less., Aves, 1837.- Caloderay Mann., Col., 

1830} id., Gould, Aves, 1836.- Canthariay Linn., Col., 1736} id., GeofiFr., iA, 

1764} id., Fer., Moll., 1821.- Clavigery Preyssl, Col., 1790} id., Hald., Moll., 

1842.— Co^in6«ies,01airv.,Col.,1806} id.,Hubn.,Moll.,1810.-Conipora,Blainv., 

Pol., 1834} id.. Sharp, Cat. Brit. Col., 2nd edit., p. 27 (1883), Aapidiphoruay 
ZiegL, 1621) } {Coniporuay Thoms., Col., 1869). Aapidiphoruay sometimes written 
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Aipidophoruty is also pre*oocupied by Lao^pede (Pisces, 1802). If we adopt Thom¬ 
son’s name, which is quite as objectionable as that of Ziegler, and for the same 

reason, it should be written Coniporus, - Conurus, Kuhl, Aves, 1820 j id.y Steph., 

Col., 1882; id., Sharp, Cat. Brit. Col., 2nd edit., p. 10 (1883) ; (= Conosoma, Kraatz, 
1868), (Conura, Spin., Hymen., 1837). Conurus cannot be used in Coleoptera, 

Kraatz’s name should be adopted.- Corynetes, Herbst, Col., 1792 ; id., Hseck., 

Med., 1879.—— Crypticus, Latr., Col., 1817; id., Swains., Aves, 1837.-- Cymindis, 

Latr., Col., 1806 j id., Cuv., Aves, 1817. 

Dascillus, Latr., Col., 1796; {Dasoyllus, Cuv., Pisces, \^2^).^~^I)endrophilus, 
Leach, Col., 1817 ; id., Fitz., Kept., 1826; {Dendrophila, Swains., Aves, 1837 ; id., 

Lioy, Dipt., 1864).- Biglossa, Wagl., Aves, 1832 ; id., Halid., Col., 1837. This 

name being pro-occupied in Aves, it might, perhaps, be written Diglotta in Coleo- 
ptera ; Kraatz having already used glotta instead of glossa in an allied genus [of. 

Berl. ent. 25eit., 1862, p. 300).- Dolichosoma, Steph., Col., 1832 ; »d.,Huxl.,Saur., 

1867.- Drusilla, Leach, Col., 1819; id., Swains., Lep., 1821.- Dryophilus, 

Chevr., Col., 1832; id., Fitz., Eept., 1843. 

Elenchur, Humphr., Moll., 1797; id., Curt., Streps., 1831. A new name is 

required for this genus of Stylopidce. - Eryx, Daud., Kept., 1832; id., Steph., 

Col., 1832 ; id., Swains., MoU,, 1840; id., Ang., Crust., 1851. It is doubtful whether 
the name has priority in Reptilia or in Coleoptera, both having appeared in the same 
year; if the former, JPrionychus, Solier, could be adopted, e. g., if Eryx be treated 
as generically distinct from Cistela. 

Qihhium, Scop., Col., 1777 ; id., Gtray, Moll., 1840. — Linn., Col., 

1733; id., Shaw, Kept., date ?. 

Seledona (Eledona), Latr., Col., 1796; id., Risso, Moll., 1826.- Jlelops, 

Fabr., Col., 1775 ; id., Brandt, Pisces, 18— ; id., Dura., ih., 1867.- Hydaticus, 

Leach, Col., 1817; id., SchOnh., ih.. Cure., 1826 Phytohius, Schonh., 1836).■■ - 

Hydrohius, Leach, Col., 1817; lU, Wright, MoU., 1851.- Hydrochus, Germ., Col., 

1817; id.. Fall., Dipt., 1823. 

lU/ohates, Kr., Col., 1856; id., Sars, Crust., 1866.- Ischnoglossa, K., Col., 

1866; id., Sauss., Mamm., 1860. 

Lamia, Fabr., Col., 1776 ; id., Kisso, Pisces, 1826.——Ltzw^rojoma, Kirby, 

Col., 1817; id.. Hall, Kept, 1857.- Lasia, Wiedem., Dipt., 1824; Hope, 

Col., 1840 ; id., Muls., ih., 1846 ; {Lasius, Fabr., Hymen., 1804; id., Jur., ih., 1807 ; 
id., Latr., Dipt., 1829; id., Motsch., Col., 1845). Crotch {of. Rev. Coccin., p. 90) 
has already noted that the name Lasia cannot be used in Coleoptera, and substituted 
that of Huber, Suhcoccinella (1841), for it; the latter name is adopted in the second 

edition of Dr. Sharp’s catalogue (1883).- Leiosoma, Steph., Col, 1831; id., Chevr., 

ih., 1887; id., Viet., Myr., 1839; id., Nic., Arachn., 1855 ; id., Cott., Ech., 1861; 
id., Feld., Lep., 1874; (Leiotomus, Swains., Pisces, 1839 ; id., SchOnh., Col., 1842; 
Liosoma, Brandt, Ech., 1835, id., Fitz., Kept., 1843 ; id., Rond., Dipt., 1856). This 
name has thus been used over and over again; Step^iens, however, has priority.— 
Lissodema, Curt., Col., 1833 ; id., Blanch., Dipt., 1845. 

MesUes, Geoffr., Aves, 1838 ; id., Sohdnh., Col., 1888; id., Jen., Pisces, 1842 ; 
id., Nik., Ech., 1877. The name Rhopalomesites (Well., 1878) is adopted for this 
genus in the second edition of Dr. Sharp’s catalogue (1883); it is doubtful whether 
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the original name takes priority in Ayes or Coleoptera,--~-^Metwonty Dej. Oat. Col., 
1838 ; id,y Q^rst., 1856 ; id.y Krdy., Crust., 1839. This genus was not described 
in Coleoptera till 1866, the earlier being a mere catalogue name; it is thus pre¬ 
occupied in Oruitaoea ; if MetcBctu be retained as generically distinct from Mhipidi- 
phorusy a new name is required.——Jftcro^ZoMa {M.ioroglottd)y Kraatz, Col., 1862 
(»ec Microglossay Fauvel, 1866, = Nanoglossay Fauvel, 1867); id.y Sharp, Cat. Brit. 
Col., 2nd edit., p. 7 (1883); {Microglossumy Qeoffr., Aves, 1809; Microglossuiy 
Wagl., ih.y 18—). To ayoid confusion, it seems to me preferable to adopt Kraatz’s 
original name, as is done in the Munich Catalogue; Miorogloasa, Fauvel (= Nano- 

glossay Fauvel), was founded upon two Chilian species.- Mniophilay Steph., Col., 

1831} id.y Boisd., Lep., 1840.- Monongchusy Q-erm., Col., 1824 ; id., Gu^r., Hem., 

1843.- Mysia, Brown, Moll., 1827; id.y Gray, Moll., 1840; id.y Muls., Col., 1846. 

This name cannot possibly be retained in Coleoptera ; if Mysia is to be treated as 
generically distinct from Coocinellay a new name is required; it has as yet no 
synonym in Coleoptera. 

Nitidulay Fabr., Col., 1776; id.y Jerd., Blyth, Aves, 1861.- Notiophilusy 

Dum., Col., 1806; id.y Schonh., ih.y 1836. 

Ocaleay Er., Col., 1837; id.y Besv., Dipt., 1863.-OcAZAe&ttw, Leach, Col., 

1817; id.y Montr., Hem., 1864.- Ociotemnusy Mell., Col., 1847; {Octotemnay 

Blanch., ih.y 1850).- OcypuSy Kirby, Col., 1819 ; id.y Montr., Hem., 1861.- 

OdontcBuSy Meg., in Dcj. Cat. Col., 1821; ttZ., Klug, t5., 1843 ; Agass., 

Pisces, 1839). This genus was not described in Coleoptera till 1843, a new name, it 

seems to me, is required for it.- Orchestesy Ill., Col., 1807 ; id.y Tschudi, Kept., 

1838. 

Pachyta, Meg., in Dej. Cat. Col., 1821 ; id.y Serv., ih.y 1835; id.y Menke, Moll., 

1830. This genus was not described in Coleoptera till 1835, the name being then 
already pre-occupied in Mollusca\ ArgaleuSy Lee. (1850), or Bracliytay Fairm. 

(Gen. Col. Eur.), 1868, might, perhaps, bo adopted.-Schonh., Col. 1808; 

id.y Fitz., Kept., 1843; id., Greof, Prot., 1870.- Pelophila, Dej., Col., 1826 ; id.y 

Dum., Kept., 1853 ; (PelophiluSy Tschudi, Kept., 1838).- Phloeohiumy Dej. Cat. 

Col., 1833; id.y Erichs., ih.y 1810; {PklobohiuSy Steph., ih.y Cure., 1831 ; Phlceohiay 

Montr., Hem,, 1864).- Phyllobiusy Schonh., Col., 1824; id.y Fitz., Kept., 1843. 

- Plaiypusy Herbst, Col., 1793; id., Shaw, Mamm., 1799; id., Brchm, Aves, 

1831. - Platyrhinus, Clairv., Col., 1798; id., Sauss., Mamm., 1860.- Platystethus, 

Mann., Col., 1830 ; {Platysthetus, Er., ih., 1840 ; id., Gunther, Pisces, 1860). The 

name should stand as written by Maimerheim.- PlatytarstLs, Schonh., Col., Cure., 

1840 ; id.y Fairm., ih., Carab., 1850.- Polydrusus, Germ., Col., 1817; {Polydrosus, 

Sohbnh., ib.y 1826). This name should stand as Polydrusus in Coleoptera. 

Ehinosimusy Latr., Col., 1802; id., Dum., Kept., 1853.- jRhizobius (Ithyzo^ 

hiut), Steph., Col., 1832 ; id., Burm., Hem., 1836 ; {Ehizohia, Dej. Cat. Col., 1833). 
This name if written as originally adopted by Stephens, Ehyzobius, would be less 
likely to clash with that of Burmeister. 

Soymnuiy Kug., Col., 1794 ; id., Cuv., Pisces, 1817.- Soronia, Er., Col., 1843 ; 

id., Moore, Lep., 1877.- Symbiotes, Gerl., Arachn., 1857; id., Redt., Col., 1858 

(--CZemwK#, Hampo, 1850; = Michochondrus, Woll., 1854). This name having 
priority in Arachuida, Clemmus (Stett. ont. Zeit., 1850, p. 363), not Clemnus, aa 
given in the Munich Catalogue, could be adopted. 
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TaeKinui^ Grav., CoL, 1802 j {Tachinay Meig., Dipt., 1803). Dipterists might 

perhaps find another name to replace that of Taohina. - Tetratomay Fabr., Col., 

1790; id.y Fitch, Hem., 1861.- TvrenaSy Bory, Polyg., 18—; id.y Steph., Col., 1836 

(= Ctesias, Steph., 1832). I have not been able to find the date of the publication 
of Bory de St. Vincent’s name; it almost certainly, however, has priority over that 
of Stephens; in any case, Stephens’ original name, CteaiaSy might perhaps be em¬ 
ployed to advantage here. Stephens originally wrote CtesiaSy but subsequently 
changed it to Tiresiasy on account of there being a prior Ctesiaa (Hiibn., Lep.) ; the 
latter, however, was unaccompanied by description, and is not quoted by Agassiz and 

other nomenclators.- Trichiusy Fabr., Col., 1776 ; id.y Hamm., Verm., 1838.- 

TrichopteryXy Hiibn., Lep., 1816; id.y Kirby, Col., 1826. TrichopteryXy Hiibner, 
being a genus merely in name, without description, the name in Cohopteray of 
course, takes priority. 

XylophiluSy Latr., Col., 1825 ; id.y Eschsch., ih.y 1829. 

From the foregoing list it will be seen that by far the greater 
majority of these names are entitled to priority in Coleoptera, The 
remainder, however, have no such claim, and for these I have noted the 
next available name (a few of which have already been adopted by 
Crotch or Dr. Sharp), or, if none exist, have, with one or two exceptions, 
suggested a new one. 

I have not included many other names which differ only in the 
terminal us, a, or urn ; it seems to me that these names, when they 
express precisely the same meaningy are very objectionable if retained 
for more than one section of zoology, and worse still if in use in two 
sections of one Class, e. y., Insecta; it would be far better to retain 
the prior name only, and to change the later one. Other names in 
Coleoptera that have been universally in use for half a century at 
least, though pre-occupied in the same subject, it would certainly be 
very inadvisable to alter as recently suggested by M. Des G-ozis ; such 
names are Bruchus, Byrrhus, Melolontha, MylahriSy Cistela, ScoJytu>s, 
Tritoma, &c. ; for remarks on this subject see Dr. Sharp’s article, 
Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1886, p. 181. 

11, Caldervale Eoad, Clapham, S.W.: 

December 8M, 1886, 

MOBE ABOUT THE LUMINOUS NEW ZEALAND LARV^. 

BY C. R, 0STEN-8ACKEN, Hon. F.E.S. 

Since my last notice on this subject (ante, p. 133—134), I have 
received, through the kindness of Mr. Hudson, a specimen of the 
■ larva, preserved in spirits. As I anticipated, it belongs to the Myceto- 
philidiB, and its snake-like shape (30 mm. length, and less than two 
mm. breadth) renders it very probable that it belongs to a very large 
Sciophila or to some genus related to it. The structure of the head 
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and of the parts of the mouth is exactly like the figures given in my 
paper, Characters of the larvss of Mycetophiliday When I compare 
the head to that of the larva of SciopTiila, as figured by me (1. c., fig 7), 
I find that the palpi are less developed and more like those in figs. 1 
and 2. The sutures on the upper-side of the head, which I called 
“ occipital lines,” converge towards the posterior margin of the head 
(somewhat like in fig. 4, f). The posterior margin, of the upper-side, 
projects in the middle, and has an emargination in the middle of the 
projection (somewhat like fig. 2, t., only less pronounced). On the 
under-side of the head, the posterior margin shows an excision which 
is broader than that in fig. 7. The shell of the head is much softer 
than that of the MycetophilcB or Bolitophilce which I have seen, 
brownish-yellow, that is, in consistency and colour exactly like the 
larvae of Sciophila reared by me. 

Mr. Hudson writes that he also discovered a luminous pupa sus¬ 
pended in one of the webs. It is chiefly remarkable for a long 
process extending from the dorsal surface of the thorax and branching 
into several long filaments.” Unfortunately, he did not succeed in 
rearing it. The pupae of Bciophila seen by me were likewise suspended 
in the webs (see my above-quoted paper, p. 14) ; the long filaments I 
did not observe. I do not remember seeing my larvae in the dark; 
but from their peculiar colouring I should not wonder if they were 
likewise luminous. 

I have already mentioned {ante, p. 133) that I have recently re¬ 
printed my paper on the larvae of Mycetophilidce, the original edition 
having become very scarce. It would afford me great pleasure to send 
a copy or copies, free expense, to any one applying to me for them. 

Heidelberg, Germany: 

February 3rd, 1887. 


A NEW SPECIES OF POLYPHYLLA FROM JAPAN. 

BT GKOEGE LEWIS, F.L.S. 

POLYPHTLLA LATICOLLIS. 

(J. P. fullonis proxime affiniSy at paulo latior ; thorace castaneo ; 
clypeo utrinque acute angulato, L. 35 mill. 

Very closely allied to the European Polyphyllafullo^ Linn., but may be readily 
known from it by three or four characters. The head is larger, and the clypeus is 
xliore transverse, sometimes with the anterior edge bisinuate, and the angles are 
produced somewhat acutely, and are not rounded-ofi as in fullo. The frontal ridge 
is very distinctly elevated, and shows clearly the line where the clypeus begins. The 
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thorax is wider, li mill, in specimens measured, and relatifely less oonstrioted 
anteriorly. The pectination of the antennse is larger, and each leaflet longer. All 
these characters are conspicuous, but I flail to see others, except the general colour 
of the thorax, which is castaneous rather than piceous. 

The three males I possess have been captured in the plains 
between Fujisan and Yokohama, but I have not taken it myself, I am 
much indebted to Mr. Ota, of Tokio, for a very fine example. 

Wimbledon: February \2thy 1887. 


Occurrence of Stigmonota pallifrontana^ Z., in England. —While looking over 
my series of S. iniernana^ I lately became aware that one of the ? specimens 
difPered from the rest. The insect in question I found, on referring to my notes, 
had been sent me eight years ago by Mr. W. Thompson, of Stoney Stratford. 
Indeed, it was the first example of internana that I possessed, and as such was 
placed at the head of my series. Accordingly, I wrote to Mr. Thompson, and, in 
answer to my queries as to his captures of internana^ was informed that he only took 
one or two a season, and then always by sweeping flowers of Heracleum tphondyliumy 
but that he had once taken a few in quite another place, upon a heath. He kindly 
sent me three more to look at, 2 ? and 1 J, when I at once saw that the second 
supposed ? was another $ of the same species as my original type. I expect that 
tlie insects Mr. Thompson captures on the heath are the real internana^ while those 
he sweeps from the Heracleum flowers belong to the species now to us, pallifrontanay 
Z., which may be thus described ;—F. w., dull blackish-Jroicn ; on the inner margin 
a curved yellowish-white blotch, containing a single dark brown curved lino along 
its centre j on the costa are two yellowish-white spots before, and six beyond, the 
middle—not eight, as is generally the case,—the two nearest the apex being single, 
not geminated ; face and palpi yellowish-white. From the 5th and 6th costal spots, 
reckoning from the apex, a fine blueish line curves across the wing to the hind- 
margin, slightly beyond the anal angle j along the lower edge of the hind-margin is an 
indistinctly marked coppery line. H. w., dull blackish-brown, alike in both sexes. 
Thorax, patagia, and abdomen all blackish-brown. 

From its nearest allies, compositella^ F., and internana^ G[n., it may be thus dis¬ 
tinguished :—The ground colour of the wings is distinctly brownish, not so black as 
in the other two. The markings are dull yellowish-white, of lustrous silvery. 

The hind-wings of both sexes are alike brown, whereas in the ^ s of both the other 
species the hind-wings are dark grey, and in the $ s whitish towards the base. The 
face and palpi are clear yellowish-white, whence the name. 

Moreover, in both its allies the lustrous lino is obtusely angulated in the middle 
of the wing, and reaches the anal angle itself as a broadish, pale silvery, perpendi¬ 
cular blotch. Hoinemann, p. 185, says that “ each division of the blotch on the 
inner margin sometimes boars traces of a further sub-dividing line, in which oases 
it becomes difficult to distinguish them from those ? specimens of compositella in 
which the dark lines of the pale blotch are less distinctly marked.” In the speci¬ 
mens of paUifrontana which have come under my notice, I have observed nothing of 
this (nor, indeed, are such examples of compositella, as he here alludes to, very 
common with us). 
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In tbe ** Jalirbuoher des Vereins fiir Naturkunde in Nassau,*' 7ol. xx, p. 404, the 
late Dr. Bossier says of this species“ The larvas are full-fed at the beginning of 
August, in green pods of Astragalus glycyphifllos** As this plant is by no means a 
common one, and not likely to be passed unnoticed by a collector, I wrote again to Mr. 
Thompson, and received the satisfactory reply that at the place where he has taken 
the imago, there does grow a plant “ from two to three feet high, like a large vetch 
or everlasting pea, which he has never observed anywhere else." 

It would be well, therefore, for Micro-Lepidopterists, working in localities where 
this plant grows, to bo on the look out for palUfrontana towards the end of May, 
when the imago makes its appearance, and to examine the pods of the AstragaluSf 
in August, for larvae.—W. Warren, Merton Cottage, Cambridge : Feb. 14^A, 1887. 

Occurrence of another British example of Euzophera oblitella^ Z. —Some 13 or 
14 years since, I captured in the Isle of Wight an obscure-looking knothorn, which, 
after it heid done duty for some time as a Somxosoma^ I at last came to the 
conclusion must be oblitellay Z., and Mr. Stainton has lately, I am glad to say, 
identified it as being that species. 

This example was taken on the side of the road leading from Yarmouth to 
Freshwater, a little distance above Norton comer ; and, if my memory serves me 
right, was at rest on a fiower of Inula dysenterica^ a plant which grows in great 
profusion thereabouts. I am not aware that the larva is known, but it may be that 
it feeds in the flowers or stems of Inulay as some of its congeners in those of rag¬ 
wort. The other capture of this insect is recorded in the Entomologist, vol. xii, p. 
16, as having been made also on the south-west coast of the Isle of Wight, in 1876. 
—Id. 

Oelechia semidecandrella (n. sp.J. —Last autumn but one, whilst inspecting 
Mr. Stainton’s collection of Tineinay I was struck by the difference between his 
specimens of Oelechia macuHferella and my own. On arriving at home, I sent my 
types to him, and he replied that the two series unquestionably represented two 
distinct species of insects. I lave, therefore, named my species, Oelechia semidecan^ 
drellay from its food plant Cerastium semidecandrum. “ The imago is very nearly 
allied to maculiferellay but is smaller and narrower winged, the pale hinder fascia is 
lest distinctly angulatcd, sometimes appearing as two pale spots, which nearly meet 
in a straight line. The basal portion of the wing is more distinctly marked, with a 
basal spot on the costa, a spot a little away from the base below the subcostal nervure, 
and beneath that, slightly posterior, a spot on the inner margin.” Such is 
Mr. Stain ton’s description of the insect, conveyed to me in a letter, and 1 feel that I 
cannot improve on so excellent an analysis, and so publish it in his own words. The 
larva is yellow, with a black head, and feeds in shoots, flowers and seeds of the food 
plant in April and May, the imago emerging late in June and July.—I. H. Theblpall, 
Ashton, Preston : January 29fA, 1887. 

[This new species {semidecandrella^) is the insect which I bred in 1863 from larvss 
found in May on Cerastium semidecandrum at Mombach, near Frankfort on the Main, 
by my friend Herr Anton Schmid. The specimen which I bred was figured in vol. x 
of the Natflral History of the Tineina as O. maculiferellay for 1 had not then dis- 
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tingaished it from that species; it was the only bred specimen I possessedy and 
therefore the finest, and I consequently deemed it the fittest to be figured. If early 
the whole of the letterpress of O. macuUferella in vol. x, pp. 164—160, of the Natural 
History of the Tineinay really refers to semideoandrella. In the “Geographical 
Distribution,’* at p. 160, all refers to maculiferellaj except the notice of the larra 
from Mombach, and the “ Synonymy,** pp. 160—162, refers solely to macuUferella, 
The specimens taken near Vienna, which I received from Herr Mann, occurred, as he 
informed me, amongst Crataguiy showing the same partiality as the species I take at 
Lewisham, in August, flying along a hawthorn hedge.—H. T. S.] 

Habits of Hepialus velleda .—The following notice from the pen of Mr. M. Hill, 
of Little Eaton, near Derby, appeared in the Entomologists* Weekly Intelligencer for 
July 2nd, 1859 (Vol. vi, p. 107):—“I found, on the 2lBt June, a female Hepialus 
velleda just emerged from the pupa. I put her into a box with a bit of gauze over 
to keep her in ; and when they were flying at night, 1 put the box upon the ground 
amongst the fern, and the males came a great deal faster than I could take them ; 
in fact, I had no less than five or six in my not at once. Their flight is of very short 
duration, being little over half an hour.** The reproduction of this observation may 
be of interest to the readers of Mr. Eobson’s notice in our last number (p. 214).— 
H. T. Stain TON : February 9/A, 1887. 

Occurrence of Tinea misella in com warehouses .—In the beginning of November, 
finding that Tinea granella was still flying about one of the granaries, I looked 
through the corn warehouses to see whether anything else was still to be found there. 
To my great surprise I found Tinea misella commonly, sitting on walls and beams in 
the darker corners, and in charming condition—the largest and darkest specimens I 
ever saw. As far as I know, but one brood of this species has hitherto been noticed 
in this country—in July and August—and a November brood was therefore totally 
unexpected. Moreover, it has not hitherto been noticed as a devouror of com— 
though I once found it inhabiting a stable—but in the present case it must, I think, 
have fed on maize or oats, or possibly cotton-cake. Specimens were to be found until 
December 10th.— Chas. G. Babbett, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: January lUhy 1887. 

Capture of Ptilodontis palpina at sugar .—During my collecting, in the begin¬ 
ning of July, I saw, at the sugar, several moths looking very much like Xylophasia 
lithoxyleay but which were exceedingly shy, taking to flight whenever approached with 
the light. This seemed strange at the time, as X lithoxylea usually cared for nothing 
when it had once tasted the mixture. On several occasions I missed taking these sus¬ 
pects through attempting it with a bottle, but on using the net 1 found Pt.palpina in 
my possession. I cannot say that they were actually eating the syrup, but they were 
certainly attracted to the spot. Curiously enough I saw all the specimens (about a 
dozen if all the suspects were palpina) at the same tree, a large fir not far from the 
house, but in a very secluded spot well surrounded by lilac trees, and partially over¬ 
shadowed by limes. This was one of the places I always sugared in my garden, but it 
was generally very thinly attended, probably owing to its sheltered position.— Sydney 
T. Klein, Clarence Lodge, Willesden : January 1887. 
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NoH on the oviposition and the duration of the egg-ttage of Mphemerella 
ignita. —A friend of min© (Mr. Hawksley) has succeeded in hatching eggs of the 
“Sherry Spinner*^ ( $ im.) or “Blue-winged Olive*’ (? subim.), as wo call Ephemerella 
ignita. We took the eggs from an imago in July, and the first larva was hatched 
last week in his fernery. 

The ? imago of Ephemerella carries its eggs differently from all other European 
May-flies. They issue part at a time, and take the form of a ball, adhering to the 
under-side of the extremity of her abdomen, and kept steady by moans of her setss, 
which are turned down underneath the ball. She flies about with the eggs in this 
position, while the mucus surrounding them hardens, dipping momentarily from 
time to time in her flight, and alighting now and then upon the water, until the ball 
becomes detached. This procedure is repeated until all of the eggs are discharged. 

I have lately stated in the angling columns of “ The Field ” that one occasion¬ 
ally finds a subimago carrying the eggs, not in a ball but scattered, between the roots 
of the wings, on its back ; and I have a single example of one not quite freed from 
the nymph-skin, which has the eggs so disposed.— Fekderic M. Halford, 35, 
Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.: January 30^A, 1887. 

A hibernating Dragonfly. —Although the weather is very cold, I hunt—not 
Dragon-^ie^, but a Dragon-fly— Sympycna fusca. I took several specimens at the 
end of December, and a friend took one well on in January. I have just seen it in 
February. It is thus proved that in winters not exceptionally severe, S. fusca remains 
concealed in the heather, and comes out during the slightest sunshine.—K rve 
Martin, Le Blanc (Indre), France; February 10^^, 1887. 

\J8. fusca (one of the Agrionina, allied to Lestes) is probably the only Dragon-fly 
known to hibernate. There is no apparent reason why it should not be found in 
this countiy, just as is the case with many others; but I think it may bo safely said 
that it does not occur here.— E. MoLachlan.] 

Feriplaneta australasi<B^ F.y at Belfast. —Early in 1886, Mr. Barrett sent me 
for determination several examples of this pretty (for a Cockroach) species that had 
been found, probably in a warehouse, at Belfast: it has already been noticed as 
occurring in several Continental ports. It is common in Central America, the West 
Indies, Brazil, &c. I am not awai'o that it is a common Australian insect, not¬ 
withstanding its specific name. Fabricius (Ent. Syst., ii, p. 7) simply says “Capta 
frequens in nave e mari pacifico et regionibus Australasiss revertente,” which, for a 
Cockroach, means nothing.—E. McLaohlan, Lewisham, London : Dec. 8thj 1886. 

Capture of Bradyoellus collarit, —Within the last three years, I have taken a 
few specimens of Bradycellus collaris, Payk., on the Pentland Hills. Its habits are 
the same as those of B. similisy with which it is found in company ; but it cannot be 
said to occur commonly, as it is much scarcer, and more local in its distribution on 
the hills than similist and requires hard work to find. The first year I found only 
two specimens; in 1885 I took ten at an elevation of about 1200 feet; and last year 
I found about two dozen at the much lower level of 700 or 800 feet.—E. F. Logan, 
Colinton, Midlothian : February 8th, 1887. 
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Saeium puHllumy Gyll.y at Birmingham .—On Christmas daj* last, one of my 
sons found a small beetle walking on the outside of an orange in my house at 
Smallheath, Birmingham. Being in some uncertainty as to the species, I sent it to 
the Bey. A. Matthews, who pronounced it to be Saeium putillum. — W» O. Blatob, 
214, Oreen Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : Fehruarg lOih, 1887. 

Bgihinus glahratuty Bye^ at Sandown^ Itle of Wight .—On April 12th, 1884,1 
captured a Bythinus^ under a stone, on the side of a cliff at Sandown, Isle of Wight; 
it was found in company with ants, and with it I took Trichonyx MaerJeelii: I did 
not pay much attention to it at the time, but, haring lately had occasion to work 
at the PaelaphidcB^ I found that it was a specimen of Bythinus glabraiut ; the 
species is easily recognised by its rufo-testaoeous colour, glabrous elytra, and the rery 
long first joint of the antennee ; it was originally taken by Mr. Gr. B. Waterhouse’s 
sons in August, 1865, in a mossy hollow on the chalk, on Seaford Downs, in 
company with Trichonyx Maerlcelii^ and a small yellow Myrmioa. The same locality 
at Sandown has yielded me such good species as Atemeles paradoxusj Cathormiocerue 
eooiuif Otiorhynohut ligutHeit &o.—W. W. Fowleb, Lincoln; February Bth, 1887. 


Icriitp. 

The Btjtteeflirs of Nobth Amebica : by W. H. Edwaedb. Thied Seeibs, 
Part i. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1887. 

True to his promise at the conclusion of the second series of this magnificent 
work, the author has commenced a third series, based on the original linos, which 
may probably contain sixty plates: and a notable feature is that sereral plates will 
be deroted to figures of the eggs of Butterflies, as indicating generic affinity and 
dirergence. The author states that he has nerer found any difficulty as to obtaining 
eggs of Butterflies. This first part of the third series concerns varieties (or forms) 
of Colias Fury dice, Argynnis Nitocris (a truly magnificent species), and A. Lais. 
The text is as exhaustive, and the plates are as beautiful, as heretofore. Colias 
Fury dice, like many others of the genus, is liable to dimorphism, which in this case 
appears to be seasonal. Females of the autumnal brood were described by Mr. Henry 
Edwards under the name amorphee, which refers to the food-plant (Amorpha 
oalifornica). 

The South London Entomological and Natueal Hibtoey Sooiett : 
January %*Jih, 1887 ; B. South, Esq., F.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

'Messrs. Barclay and C. Boberts were elected members. 

Mr. J. Jenner Weir exhibited Nilasera Ptrama, Moore, and N. Amantes, Hewt. 
Also a piece of amber containing five insects. Mr. Billups, living specimens of 
Bhqgium bifaseiatum. Fab., from Braemar, and contributed notes. Mr. Weir oom- 
municated a paper, “ Notes on the comparative rarity of Lepidoptera — Bhopalocsra, 
once common in the neighbourhood of Lewes.” He said that Aporia eratesgi was 
very abundant at Keymer in the year 1838, the following year he saw but one, and 
although he yisited the locality for 16 years afterwards, he never saw the species there 
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Again j it seemed now to be extinct in the district. He was of opinion that in the 
earlier decades of the century, a flight of this insect visited Sussex from some part of 
the continent, and the climate not proving favourable, it had gradually become extinct. 
It had almost entirely disappeared from the New Forest, where it was at one time 
very abundant. Leucophaaia ainapia was a case of an indigenous insect becoming 
extinct in certain parts of Sussex, and from the weakness of its flight, it was not likely 
to have immigrated. Vaneasa c-album, which was now extinct in Sussex, was, at 
one time, so common in the hop-gardens, that the peasants had a local name for 
it, viz., the “ silver bug.” After referring to several other species, Mr. Weir, in 
conclusion, said that as to the cause of the progressive rarity of the species mentioned, 
he could not hazard a conjecture, but he felt tolerably certain that it had not been 
brought about by the Entomologists. 

At the close of the paper a discussion took place, Mr. Tugwell stated that some 
years ago he had taken A. cratesgi, at Heme, near Heme Bay. Mr. Chaney said it 
was at one time very abundant near Rochester, and, in fact, all over the Hundred of 
Hoo, but it disappeared about the year 1871. L. ainapia used also to be abundant 
in a wood near Chatham, but after the year 1856 it gradually became scarcer, and 
about 1858 or 1859, disappeared. 

February lO^A, 1887: B. Adkin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. H, Ceilings and L. F. Hill were elected members. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a remarkable variety of Vaneaaa Atalanta, L., and a 
suffused variety of V. lo, L. Mr. R. Adkin, Spilonota incarnatana^ Hb., bred from 
larvsB found in shoots of Roaa ruhiyinosa, in the heart of Surrey, 40 miles from the 
coast. Mr. C. A. Briggs, a large number of Lyccana Corydon^ Fb., including dwarfed 
forms, blue and brown forms of the female, varieties with the spots absent from the 
under-side, in excess of the usual number, and running into streaks. Mr. R. South, 
species of British and Foreign LycanidcBy and contributed notes, calling particular 
attention to a variety of L. Corydon from Asia Minor, which, so far as he could 
remember, was similar to the varieties exhibited by Mr. Sabine at the Society's 
meeting on the 7th October last, who had stated that he had seen X. hellaryua and 
X. Corydon in copula. This, Mr. South said, was quite possible, and he was of 
opinion that this variety was a hybrid between the two species referred to. Mr. Tutt 
thought the specimen referred to was simply a local form of Corydon. Mr. E. Joy 
exhibited Lepidoptera from the New Forest. Mr. Carrington contributed a paper, 
‘‘Hibernation and aestivation.”—H. W. Babebb, Son. Sec. 


Entomological Society of London ; February 2nd, 1887.—Hr. H. Shabp, 
F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President nominated Mr. Robert McLachlan, F.R.S., Mr. Osbert Salvin, 
M.A., F.R.S., and Mr. Henry T. Stainton, F.R.S., Vice-Presidents during the Session 
1887—1888. 

The Rev. J. W. Holland, M.A., of Pittsburgh, United States ; Hr. F. A. Hixey, 
M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford ; Mr. C. J. Gahan, M.A., of Brompton, 
S.W. J ai^d Mr. Sydney Klein, F.R.A.S., of Willesden, N.W.; were elected Fellows. 
Mr. P. Crowley exhibited a new species of Synchloe ('S. JohnatoniJ from Kilima- 
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njaro; also, for comparison, specimens of Synchloe mesentina t^nd 8, Kellioa^ which the 
new species closely resembled. 

Mr. W. White exhibited a number of preserved larves of European Lepidoptera 
in various stages of growth (including nine examples each of Saturnia carpini and 
Deilephila euphorhi(B)y illustrating the gradual development of the markings and 
colours, as explained by Prof. Weismann, in his “ Studies in the Theory of Descent.” 

Mr. Glervase F. Mathew exhibited a variety of a female of Lyocsna Telicanuty 
from the neighbourhoood of Gallipoli, Turkey j also some specimens of a Lyccana 
from Vigo, believed to be varieties of Lycana Batony but differing from the type in 
being much larger and darker. He further exhibited several examples of a 
Leucophaaia from Vigo, which appeared to be identical with L. cBstiva, Staud. 

Mr. Porritt exhibited, on behalf of Mr. N. F. Dobree, a series of a remarkable 
rod form of Tceniocampa gracilisy bred last season from larvae collected in Hampshire. 

Mr. Eland Shaw exhibited specimens of Pachytylus cinerascensy Fab., Mecoetethug 
grossusy Linnd, and Q-ryllus fiavipesy Gmel., and read a “‘Note on the Identity of 
Q-ryllus (Locusta) Jlavipes, Gmel.” 

The Secretary read a communication from Prof. Eiley, of Washington, on the 
subject of the “Australian Bug” (Icerya Purchasi). It was stated that the insect 
had of late years become very destructive to various trees and shrubs in California, 
into which country, as well as into New Zealand and Cape Colony, it had been 
introduced from Australia, where it was believed to be indigenous; but on this point 
further evidence was asked for. 

The Rev. T. A. Marshall communicated “A Monograph of the British 
Braconidie,” Part 2, being a continuation from Part 1 of the “ Transactions ” for 1885. 

Mr. Francis P. Pascoe read a paper entitled “ Descriptions of some new species 
of BrachyoerusP 

Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., read a paper on “Pedigree Moth-breeding as a 
means of verifying certain important Constants in the General Theory of Heredity.” 
In this paper Mr. Galton suggested the institution of a system of experimental 
breedings, to be continued for several years, with the object of procuring evidence as 
to the precise measure of the diminution of the rate at which a divergence from the 
average of the race proceeds in successive generations of continually selected animals. 
Mr. Frederic Merrifield read a paper (by way of appendix to Mr. Galton’s paper) 
entitled “ A proposed method of breeding SeJenia illustrariay with the object of 
obtaining data for Mr. Galton.” Mr. McLachlan said he considered the fact that 
8. illustraria was dimorphic an objection to its selection for the experiments proposed 
by Mr. Galton, and he suggested that the Common Silkworm Moth, or some other 
large Bombyces, would be more suitable for Mr. Galton’s purposes. Prof. Meldola 
called attention to some observations on Selenia illustraria by Dr. Knaggs in 
vol. iii of the Ent. Mo. Mag., which had some bearing on the projected experiments; 
and he remarked that although, for some reasons, the species selected was well 
adapted for testing Mr. Galton’s conclusions, he believed that the fact of the moth 
being 49easonally dimorphic was likely to introduce disturbing elements into the 
experiments which might influence the results. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Sharp, Baly, Kirby, White, Klein, 
Porritt, Dunning, Waterhosue, Bates, Merrifield, Galton, and others—H. Goss, 
Mq%. Secretary. 
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NOTE ON SOME BRITISH COCCIBM (No. 6). 

BY J. W. DOUGLAS, F.E.S. 

Aspidiotus OSTEE-EFOBMIS. 

Aspidiotus ostre(sformiSf Curt., Oard. Chron., 1843, p. 806 and fig. 

Neo Dtaspis oatreaformu, Sign., Ebs. Cochin., p. 121, pi. t, fig. 4; nec D. oatreceformis, 
Comst., “ Report,” 1880, p. 311, pi. xv, fig. 4, and “ Report,” 1883, p. 94, 
No. 65. ? Jbiaspis ostrecEformis^ Goethe, Jahrbuch d. nass. Ver. fiir Natur- 

kunde, 1884, p. 114, pi. i, fig. 1—6. 

? scale round, 1—1*6 mm. in diameter, slightly convex, greyish-black j exuviae 
nearly central, unicolorous, ashy-grey or usually dark yellow or rust colour; the 
surface rough or striate, often with a grey efllorescence (the largest were abnormally 
swollen and parasitized). 

$ scale much smaller, oval; oxuviee more lateral. 

? adult: the last abdominal segment with five groups of spinnerets, anterior 
3—5, anterior-lateral each 6—9, posterior-lateral each 6—10 ; the margin with two 
median lobes, followed on each side by two deep emarginations, between which is a 
spinose hair, and but one further on towards the next segment, but these are not 
always present or apparent. 

$ imago ochreous, thorax with a deep semi-oval depression, with a black trans¬ 
verse streak at the base between the wings; wings large, broad, whitish ; antennee 
hairy, stout, almost as long as the body, apparently S-jointed, but having also two 
very minute, intermediate, as adjuncts. 

Curtis described his Aspidiotus ostreceformis thus :— 

“ On the bark of a pear tree, covered with scurfy scales, exactly the colour of 
the bark, mostly orbicular, but a few oval; dark ashy-grey, a little convex, slightly 
wrinkled, margin membranous and whitish, and between it and the centre a raised 
semi-transparent spot of an ochreous or rusty colour j when the scale is removed a 
whitish or greyish spot is apparent upon the bark, on this the ? rests j inside of 
scale hollow like a shallow cup, at the top of which the yellowish horny spot very 
distinct; outer margin o|i^8cale broad, whitish, formed of the membrane which 
attaches it to the bark. 

“ The ? orbicular heart-shaped, fieshy, fat, shining, yellowish-white, with a few 
short hairs scattered over the sides; tail distinct, quite yellow, with a suture be¬ 
neath ; neither legs nor anlennss, but on the under-side, a minute nipple, from which 
issued the rostrum of considerable length. 

“ Male under an oval scale j bright ochreous j head small, eyes black, antennoe 
nearly as long as the animal, hairy, stout, 8-jointed j thorax large, ovate, collar 
distinct, a black transverse stripe between the wings j scutellum large, semi-ovate. 
Wings ample, whitish, rounded j halteres of two joints ending in a curved bristle.” 

Signoret places Aspidiotus ostreaformis^ Curtis, as a Diaspis, 
saying (p. 122) 

The scales of the (J are a little longer than those of the 9 , brown, with the 
exuvisB on one side; but afterwards (p. 441) he says this indication is erroneous, and 
that he has always found the ^ scale very small, white, carinated, with the exuvlss 
at the extremity, as in all other scales of the group.” 

Of the 9 ho says “ There are five groups of spinnerets; median 10—12, 
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superior lateral 12—13, inferior lateral 18—14 The margin has two median trilobed 
lobes; on each side some small emarginations, and beyond, as far as the preceding 
segments, 9—10 spines.’* In our species the number of spinnerets is much less, the 
median lobes are not trilobed, and the marginal spines are certainly not 9—10, only 
two or three. 

Comstock described his Biaspis ostreceformia from materials re¬ 
ceived from Dr. Signoret, and therefore it is the same as Dr. Signoret’s. 

G-oethe’s Biaspis ostreceformis appears, on the whole, to be the 
Aspidiotus ostreceformis of Curtis, for ho says :—‘‘ I observe that the 
scales of the ^ are not essentially different from those of the J 
therefore, they are not those of a Biaspis, He makes out 9 joints in 
the antenn© of the ^, but, as before stated, this may only be a matter 
of observation. The doubt about the identity of his species with that 
of Curtis arises from his statement of the number of spinnerets in the 
respective groups being—“ middle 10—12, upper lateral 12—13, lower 
lateral 13—14,”—being the same as given by Signoret for his species, 
but not the same as found in ours. Mr. G. S. Saunders prepared a 
number of specimens that I had collected from plum, apple, pear and 
cherry trees j he found they all exhibited exactly the same characters, 
and the number of spinnerets, &c., to be as I have stated above. 

About the middle of March last I noticed that the trunk of a 
plum tree had on the bark numerous white spots about a millimetre 
in diameter, and on examination I saw that they were the ventral skins 
of old scales of an Aspidiotus that had fallen off and left these affixed. 
Looking more closely I saw other scales of a previous generation still 
remaining, but they were loose and came off with a touch; and there 
were also numei;ous recent scales adjacent, either in batches or single, 
tightly adherent. Other scales of the same sort were abundant on 
apple, pear and cherry trees. From some that I removed, still attached 
to pieces of the bark, and put into gauze-covei^ed glasses indoors, I 
obtained a few males early in May. My description, made at the 
time, agreed so closely with that of Curtis’s Aspidiotus ostremformis^ 
that I quite believed I had found that species; but there was just 
room for a doubt, because, although I diligently searched, I could not 
detect the “ very small, white, carinated scale ” which Signoret attri¬ 
butes to the $ of this species, and which gives the character of Biaspu, 
However, I eventually came to the conclusion that Signoret’s species 
was not the same as that of Curtis, as he had deemed; but in order to 
elucidate the matter, I sent some examples to Professor Comstock, of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, the State Entomologist, than 
whom no one has had greater experience in the examination of Biaspina^ 
and he having very kindly devoted a considerable attention to them, 
writes thus 
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** 1 think now that the species described bj Curtis is an Aspidiotusy and 1 believe 
that the species we are studying is the one. The description agrees well with this 
species, remarkably well for one written at that time; even the hairs on the sides of 
the female figured by Curtis are represented by tubular spinnerets in tlie position 
indicated. Signoret evidently made a mistake in his determination; fortunately the 
two insects belong to different genera, so that there need be no change of specific 
names. I am very glad to have this matter cleared up, for I have never been satisfied 
with Signoret's determination. 

** Aspidiotm ostretBformiSy Curtis (as we now understand it), resembles my A, 
juglans-regia very closely; I expect that my name will prove to be a synonym. 
The scales on apple, cherry and locust (see my report for 1880, p. 301) are smaller 
than those I found in California on English walnut, and are darker, and there are 
very slight differences in the margin of the last segment of the female; but I am 
inclined to believe that the form on walnut is a climatic or phytophagic variety of 
A. ostreceformis'* 

This opinion of one who is so good an authority is, I think, very 
satisfactory. 

Paelatobia Proteus. 

Aspidiotus Proteusj Curt., Gardeners* Chronicle, 1843, p. 676 and fig. 

Parlatoria orhiculariSf Targ.-Tozz. Cat., 42 (1868). 

Parlatoria Proteus^ Sign., Ess. Cochin., 132, pi. 5, fig. 5 (1869) ; Comst., Report, 
1883, p. 114, 96, pi. ii, fig. 7, 7a, pi. iv, fig. 3. 

The genus Parlatoria, one of the most remarkable of the sub¬ 
family Diaspina, primarily indicated by Targioni-Tozzetti for two 
species, Aspid. Proteus, Curt, and Coccus ziziphi, Lucas, was first 
characterized by Signoret from the same species in part 5 of his “ Essai 
sur les Cochinelles,” published in the “Annales ” of the Entomological 
Society of France, 1869, as follows:— 

? . Scale long, narroW^ at the base, then abruptly enlarged, exuvi© rounded- 
oval. Only four groups of spinnerets. The margin of the anal segment as if 
crenulated, and having some plato-like scales in each of the emarginations. On the 
surface, near the margin, two rows of isolated spinnerets. ^ scales of the same 
colour as that of the $ , and much smaller.** 

The most important generic character is the structure of the outer margin of 
the last segment of the abdomen of the female, namely, three large lobes, and 
normally, a fourth smaller, on each side of the median, each bearing a basal spine, 
separated by deep emarginations, in each of which are fiat plates, oblong, parallel¬ 
sided, as long as the lobes, their extremity having an acicular fringe, viz., two 
between the median lobes, two between the let and 2nd, and three between the 2nd 
and 3rd; the bases of the lobes connected by crescent-shaped thickenings of the 
integument. Between the 3rd and 4th lobes three plates varying in form. On the 
lateral margins of the three preceding segments, as well as some on the margin of 
the last beyond the lobes, are fringed plates, usually palmate, but varying in form 
and number from five to ten. 
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In P, Proteut the f toalei normallj elongate, but often thort, flat, broad-oral, 
pale yellowish-brown, the flrst ezuriss ronnded-oval, the 2nd long-oral and conspi¬ 
cuously large, the 8rd smaller. Length, 1*6—2 mm. 

$ scale narrow, linear, coloured like the $, but the exuriss at the base black ; 
the middle not keeled, but depressed, or with a longitudinal fissure when the imago 
has come out. Length, 1 mm. 

$ adult: only three marginal lobes on the last segment, the 4th being replaced 
by a fringed plate. 

^ imago clear reddish-yellow, wings white with red nerres (Signoret). 

In May last Mr. P. Cameron sent me some leaves of Dendrohium 
and Oncidium having on the under-side, along the midrib, numerous 
scales, which proved to be those of the ? of JParlatoria Proteus ; on 
the same leaves were also a few of the ^ scales, situated either singly 
or in small batches, but empty. 

Var. crotonis,~^A.t the same time Mr. Cameron sent me some 
leaves of a Groton^ to which were attached, on the under-side, along 
the midrib and under the incurved edges, many scales exactly like the 
$ of P. Proteus. But examination of the insect beneath, made by 
Mr. Gr. S. Saunders, showed a divergent structure of the margin of 
the last segment which approximated that of P. Pergandii, and this 
being a species described by Prof. Comstock, and of which there was 
a quasi variety— camelliw-- (Eeport, 1883, p. 114), I thought it best 
to send him some of these scales. He says respecting them:— 

“ The Parlatoria on Croton approaches P. Pergandii in haying the 4th and 6th 
lobes, but these are very small. Laterad of the 5th lobe there are fewer plates than 
in either of the species described. The scale resembles that of P. Proteus.** 

In December I received from Mr. Sowerby, Eoyal Botanic Society’s 
Gardens, Eegent’s Park, leaves of three species of Croton on which 
these scales were abundant. 

On plate iv of his “ Eeport ” for 1883, Professor Comstock has 
figured the margin of the last segment of the ? of the three known 
species of Parlatoria (including the var. camellia) showing the differ¬ 
ence of structure at one view. 

The Genus LEPIDOSAPHES, Shimeb. 

Only quite recently there has come under my notice a Note by Dr. Franz Lfiw, 
in the “ Verhandl. der k. k. zool.-botan. Gesells. Wien,” 1882, p. 522, to the effect 
that the genus Lepidosaphes^ Shimer, founded on Aspidiotua pomoruntf Bouch^, 
published in vol. i of the Transactions of the American Entomological Society,*’ 
1868, has priority oyer Signoret*s genus Mgtilaspis, characterized in part 6 of his 
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Sssai 8ur les CoohinelleB/* which was presented to the Sooi^t6 entomologique de 
France, 26th March, 1868, and published in the Society’s “Annales,” Tome X, p. 91. 
Sigooret (I, c.) notices Shimer’s work thus: “ Tout demierement M. Shimer a cr64 
pour oes espbces un nouveau genre qu’il appelle Lepidosaphes : nous aurions adopts 
Tolontiers ce nom, si d^jk M. Targioni et nous-m^me n’avions puhlie VAspid. oonchi^ 
formit sous le nom g^n^rique de Mytilaspisy nom qui lui est tr^s-bien approprie par 
sa ressemblance avec une moule.” Targioni, in his Memoir, p. 44, also refers to 
Lepidosaphety Shimer, but only as a synonym of Mytilaspis. 

Not being able at that time to put my hand upon Shimer’s paper, and being 
then in the act of writing to Professor Comstock, I asked his opinion. Before I had 
his answer I had read Dr. Shimer’s article, and a very interesting account it is of 
the structure and natural history of Aspidiotua pomoruniy Bouch(5 (erroneously cited 
as Coccus conchiformiSy Q-mel.), from the newly-hatched larva to the egg-laying 
female ; and it is noteworthy that with the most careful continuous observation he 
did not see a male in any condition, this being confirmatory of all other observers. 
Shimer does not appear to have investigated the structure or metamorphoses of any 
other species of DiaspinOy or he would have seen that most of the characters he puts 
as generic belong also to most of the Sub-family. But the consideration of any 
question of dubious priority of publication is rendered superfluous by the facts that 
in the definition of Lepidosaphes some important generic specialities of the insect, 
and of other species naturally associated with it (e. g.y the peculiar form of the scale, 
&c.), are omitted, and one, “male unknown”—a specific character only—is in¬ 
serted ; therefore, the genus is not equivalent to the more fully characterized 
Mytilaspis, and cannot be adopted in its place. The Family Lepidosaphidesy sought 
to be established on the same narrow grounds as the genus, merges into Diaspis 
(now Diaspina)y a division made by Costa in 1827. 

Subsequently, I received Professor Comstock’s reply, as follows, his conclusions 
and mine being practically the same :—“ It is quite probable that the name Lepi¬ 
dosaphes was published before Mytilaspisy but I think that the former name has no 
claim to recognition. Shimeg made the (to him) wonderful discovery that the scale 
of the apple tree bark-louse was distinct from the body, and that the tarsi of the 
larves bore digituli. These characters, together with the supposed absence of tarsed 
claws, he thought of sufficient importance to establish a new genus, and to make it 
the type of a new family. This is the gist of two pages of small print. If Lepido¬ 
saphes stands for anything, it includes the whole of the scale-bearing CoccidcSy i. e., 
the Diaspina, The name Diaspis was proposed for this group by Costa in 1827. 
Lepidosaphes is therefore a synonym of the much older name Diaspisy and had no 
claim to recognition in the subsequent division of the genus.” 

Addbnduh. 

Pulvinaria camellicola {cf. vol. xxii, p. 159). I have this from Kew (hardens 
on the Orchids Oncidiutn papilio and Calanthe fuUalensis. 

8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : 

February y 1887. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BRITISH AND 

CONTINENTAL MROPALOCERA. 

BY W. P. BE V. KANE, M.A., P.E.S. 

The scientific British entomologist is at a considerable disadvantage 
in studying the problems of variation presented by our insular entomo¬ 
logical fauna, for want of good public collections of Continental insects. 
I purpose to indicate in this paper some lines of enquiry, to which a 
comparison of our British Bhopalocera with those of the Continent 
invites consideration. 

Mr. Wallace, in his “Island Life,” has directed attention to 
morphological phenomena developed under insular conditions amongst 
birds. Mr. Wollaston, in his “Insecta Maderensia,” and other works, 
pursued similar enquiries amongst Coleoptera. Both of these eminent 
naturalists shew that frequently the most surprising and interesting 
results arise through the segregation of a comparatively limited number 
of individuals from the large mass of their fellows on Continental 
areas. This isolation begets variation, for, as Darwin states, “Inter¬ 
crossing plays a very important part in Nature in keeping the individuals 
of the same species, or of the same variety, true and uniform in 
character.” Since isolation, therefore, plays such an important part 
in the formation or encouragement of new varieties and species, the 
comparison of British varieties among each other, a subject which has 
attracted much attention of late, is quite subsidiary in importance to 
their relation to their Continental analogues. It is, therefore, full 
time to raise a voice of warning and protest against some dangers that 
now threaten. The competition amongst British entomologists has 
latterly become so keen, that an insect with a new pattern (for, un¬ 
fortunately, it is to be feared that varieties are frequently valued for 
little else) fetches an extraordinary price at auction rooms. Their 
money value having been much enhanced, it is not surprising that 
they should be manufactured to meet the demand. And another 
element of doubt and difficulty has also been added by the sale of 
Continental specimens to amateurs desirous of completing their English 
collections. Take, for instance, Byricthm malvm {alveolus, H.), our 
sole representative of that genus among the Hesperiidce (and for that 
reason a most interesting insect, considering what a variable and 
numerous group of Continental cousins it has). Who can tell whether 
the specimens of ah. Taras that are to be found in most English 
cabinets are all truly British ? 

Before any conclusions are attempted to be drawn from the 
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variations presented by this species in England, it is primarily necessary 
to have a numerous series, the authenticity of which is past question. 

And who can say how far the British specimens of several formerly 
rare species of Lepidoptera latterly offered in considerable numbers for 
exchange or sale, are the descendants of an ancient British stock, or 
merely the great grandchildren of a modern experiment at acclima¬ 
tization ? TJnless a resolute and combined effort is made to check 
these and other modes of tampering with our indigenous fauna, it 
is possible that in a short time, lessons which ages of isolation have 
accumulated for our instruction, will be obliterated for ever. 

But there are other natural causes which bring about modifications 
in pattern and size besides the isolation which the ancient geological 
disruption of Great Britain from the rest of Europe has effected. Of 
these we may instance the effect of climate as one of the most im¬ 
portant, and since ours is confessedly peculiar, we have a second test 
to apply when instigating a comparison between our own and Conti¬ 
nental examples. One form of climatal influence also is that which 
depends on altitude. And this has been found to affect both botanical 
and zoological organisms in a similar manner as latitude. Higher 
latitude in fact corresponds to increased altitude. I will not, however, 
pursue the subject further in its general bearings, but will take up a 
few points worth noting in a cursory survey of our Diurni, 

The first butterfly in the British list is Fapilio Machaon. This, though kaid 
formerly to have existed in many places in England, is now closely restricted to one 
or two localities, and, therefore, if it survives, is the more likely to vary from the 
Continental type. The genus to which it belongs presents aberrant tendencies in 
the proportionate breadth o# the black bands, in the length of the “tail*’ on the 
hind-wings, and in the warmth or pallor of the yellow ground-colour. The size of 
the eye spots at the anal angle of the hind-wing also varies. I do not know whether 
British specimens exist illustrative of similar tendencies. The Corsican species, 
P. Hospiton, appears to have become specialized through isolation, and to be a result 
of the first two tendencies in Machaon. In the Fieridm^ F. napi, deserves careful 
and systematic attention at the hands of British entomologists. Not only does it 
display a dimorphic form, differing in the two seasons of emergence, but occasionally 
in Ireland, and doubtless elsewhere the $ presents a dingy appearance, with strongly 
shaded ray-markings on the under-side, that reminds one much of the Alpine and 
Scandinavian variety hryonicR. This form, and the pale spring form of Vanessa 
levana are considered by some to be surviving witnesses of the effects of the Glacial 
Epoch. As the Scotch and Irish faunas seem to be strongly Scandinavian in their 
features, it is probable that in these countries interesting varieties of the above Fieris 
may turn up. 

Of the genus Euchloe, oardamines is our only representative. Among other 
species the white of the under-side of the hind-wings turns silvery in hot southern 
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dietriots. A similar phenomenon is also displayed in the genus Canonympha, 
Euchlde Eupheno frequently presents very diminutive specimens flying in the same 
locality with those of the normal size ; and hermaphrodites occur not very rarely* 
It is also noticeable that the orange of cardamines sometimes extends so far as to 
embrace the discoidal spot. 

Leucophasia sinapis varies in the shape of the apical blotch of the S in spring 
and summer, while in the ? it is partially or entirely absent. Another aberration 
presents an entirely white under-side of the hind-wings. 

Of our two species of Colias, Edusa shows a bleached ? form, which, like the 
pale Vanessa levana of springtime, and the Alpine variety of Pieris nopt, is said to 
bear testimony to a former sub-arctic climate. Several other European species of 
Colias present a similar bleached ? dimorphism, as well as some species from Africa 
and America. In C. Hyale^ $ , the bleached form is the usual one, while it is said 
that a more strongly coloured aberration has been also observed, but very rarely. 
C. Palceno likewise has a pale $ usually, and only occasionally a form approaching 
the $ coloration. The ordinary 9 oi C. Palcsno is very pale, but a more highly 
coloured aberration also occurs. 

The two European species of Qonopteryx are extremely stable, and this renders 
more interesting the record by Curtis, in his “ British Entomology,** of an English 
G. rhamni with an orange flush on the fore-wings. Had the example been a , 
one would have concluded that some similar aberration had been the ancestor of 
G. Cleopatra, with its matchless orange-flushed fore-wings. The females of the two 
species are almost indistinguishable. 

When we arrive at the Lycasnidcs, we find a wide field for interesting investi¬ 
gation, and one which is being illustrated, as far as British examples are concerned, 
in some valuable papers by Mr, South. 

The genus Lycana comprehends a multitude of species on the Continent, many 
of which closely approximate, while their varieties often present very analagous 
characters. The females of two or more species are often almost indistinguishable, 
although the males are strongly characterized. L. Icarus, for example, has usually 
a dull brown ?, extremely like that of hellargus (AdonisJ \ but sometimes in 
England, and very frequently in Ireland, it is almost as blue as the (J, but with a 
lovely border of large orange lunules on both wings. It would be of much interest 
to ascertain in what districts this form crops up, as it possibly depends on climatic 
influence. An exactly parallel 9 dimorphism occurs on the Continent with L. hellar¬ 
gus (Adonis), (ah. 9 Cero»«s),'and this I think exemplifies the rule pointed out by 
Darwin, that kindred species often exhibit homologous variations. The (J Icarus 
also occasionally approximates to its cousin hellargus (Adonis), in having almost as 
brilliant an azure blue, and I have seen specimens in which the rudiments of a 
chequered fringe existed, and not very rarely eye spots are to be found on the border 
of the hind-wings. Mr. Jenner Weir has called attention to the increased breadth 
of the black apex of the fore-wing of L. Argiolus 9 in its second emergence. In 
the south of Europe this character seems constant, suggesting a climatic origin. We 
-see similar phenomena displayed in many o^^her Ehopalocera, whose summer form 
in North and Central Europe is the only one known in the extreme south, and it has 
been stated by a trustworthy authority, that in excessively hot summers, characters 
usually peculiar to certain butterflies in the most southern European latitudes have 
been developed in Central Europe. 
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These and similar facts are of rery great interest, and should be carefully ob- 
serred and noted. Among other details worthy of attention are the proportional 
derelopment of “ tails ** at the anal angle of the hind-wings of Polyommatus PhlaaSy 
and the genns Theda. It seems exceedingly probable that coincident with the 
attainment of the most vigorous conditions under the sunny southern skies, these 
appendages are prolonged. Thus we find Italian specimens of P. Phloeas (which in 
England possesses only rudimentary tails) adorned with well-marked filaments of 
this description. In tropical and sub-tropical countries some species of Lyccsnida 
have them of prodigious length, and there seems some reason to think that these 
adornments have been developed from tail-less ancestors, for in some cases the S 
alone is tailed. 

Certain of the genus Theda are characterized in the (J by a peculiar scaleless 
membranous patch at the extremity of the discoidal cellule of the fore-wing. This 
peculiarity has suggested a subdivision of the genus. Occasionally, however, ex¬ 
amples occur in wliich this mark is almost wholly absent. Such aberrations should 
be looked for. There are numerous traits of variation noticeable among well-defined 
species of other genera, the occurrence of which point to convergent lines of ancestry. 
Take, for instance, the apical ocellus common to most of the SatyridcB. In E. Janira 
we find a more or less double ocellus with a single pupil usually, but I possess ex¬ 
amples, chiefly $ , in which this apical ocellus is bi-pupilled ; just like the species 
TithonuSy Ida, and Pasiphae, which otherwise are abundantly distinct j the females, 
however, of the first two being closely approximate. I have also seen a J Janira 
with two ante-marginal spots on the fore-wing, besides the ocellus at apex. 

The PrebicB constitute, on the European Continent, a most interesting group of 
variable Satyrs. The true E. Epiphron is said to be only found here in its degenerate 
form (or is it rather the pristine type P) Cassiope. It may be possible, however, that 
examples of the type may also occur. It is noteworthy that very interesting phases 
of oromorphic and pediomorphic variation are shown among this genus, the colour 
and markings being affected by altitude, and also in some cases the contour of the 
wings! Here, again, sexual ^^vergences seem to suggest some indication as to the 
genesis of species, the females of several species retaining a rounded contour of wing, 
which, in one or two species, is common to both sexes occasionally at great elevations. 
Of Caenonympha likewise we have but two representatives in Great Britain, and the 
larger of the two is notably variable. Its pale non-ocellated form seems to occur as 
an aberration with the type in Scotland and elsewhere, but I do not know if it is 
found alone, as a local variety, in any part of the United Kingdom. Between it and. 
the dark brown Yorkshire Typhon with numerous and large ocelli there exists every 
grade of pattern. In C. Aroanius, and in a less degree in one or two other species, 
we find an exactly parallel variation to that of Typhon, in regard to the development 
of the ocelli and band of under-side of hind-wings. 

The foregoing observations will serve to show that the British 
entomologist who collects varieties merely for the sake of their beauty 
or unique character, is neglecting a' branch of the subject which is of 
extreme interest. 

A paper by Mr. Dobree, in the “Entomologist** of February, 



shows what interesting questions offer themselves to our notice on a 
careful comparison of British and Continental Referocera, But few, 
however, have private collections of this kind, and until adequate 
provision is made in the public museums, little advance will be possible. 

Kingstown, Ireland; 

February i 1887. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF SCOPARIA EF8INEA. 

BY G. T. POEEITT, F.L.S. 

On the 12th May last, I received from Mr. Eustace E. Bankes a 
few larvsB of a Scoparia, which proved to be this species, and which 
he had found feeding under lichens and moss growing on ash trees at 
Corfe Castle. 

Length, half to five-eighths of an inch, and of the usual Scoparia form ; body 
cylindrical, of moderate bulk, and attenuated slightly at the extremities. Head, 
with the frontal and anal plates highly polished, and the large round tubercles also 
glossy; the tubercles, together with the deeply cut segmental divisions, and a slight 
transverse ridge on each segment, give to the skin a wrinkled appearance. 

The ground-colour is a sort of greenish-yellow, veiy similar indeed to the colour 
of the lichens on which the larva feeds; head, plates, and tubercles very dark bronzy- 
brown ; the front pair of tubercles on each segment are larger, and closer together 
than the hind pair; and in young specimens the front and back tubercles on each 
side appear to join, and so form distinct, dark, bronze, oblique streaks. When the 
larva is crawling, the dark green alimentary vessel shows through at the segmental 
divisions, as the dorsal stripe, but there are no perceptible sub-dorsal or spiracular 
lines. 

Ventral surface and prolegs of the same colour as the ground of the dorsal 
area, the legs ringed with darker. 

I found the first imago out on June 30th, and others appeared at 
intervals afterwards. During the second week in July Mr. Bankes 
wrote me my specimens had appeared well up to time, as the species 
was then common with him on apple trees in an orchard. 

Huddersfield : March 3rd, 1887. 


A NEW GENUS OF FIBRINS ALLIED TO AFFIAS. 

BY AETHUE G. BUTLEE, F.L.8., F.Z.B., Ac. 

Whilst re-arranging our collection of Pierina last year, I care¬ 
fully re-examined the structure of the whole of the species, and 
thereby discovered that amongst the forms previously associated under 
the generic name of Appias (= Tachyru^ Wallace), characterized by 
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the males having a brush of hairs between the anal claspers, there 
were a number of species in which the females also had the last seg¬ 
ment of the abdomen furnished with a similar brush ; the species of 
the latter group are confined to Tropical America, Madagascar, and 
Southern Africa, and to them I give the name of Olutophrissa : though 
in other respects so like Appias, that it is hardly worth while to char¬ 
acterize the genus at length, I believe it to be a perfectly natural 
group, the whole of the species of which exhibit considerable uni¬ 
formity in form and pattern. 

Glutopheissa, gen. nov. 

Affine Appiadi, abdomen autem feminarum suhtus penicillo curvato instructum, 
vena quoque alarum anticarum radialis superior cellules discoidali plus approxi- 
mata. Oen. typ., Q-. Poeyi. 

The named species in the Museum collection stand as follows;— 

1. Olutophrissa Poeyi^ Butl. St. Domingo, Honduras, Quito. 


2. 

)) 

Molpadia, Hiibn. Jamaica. 

3. 

i> 

Margarita, Hiibn. Panama. 

4. 

» 

albunea, Dalm. Brazil (Rio Janeiro). 

6. 

J) 

Prusilla, Q-odart. Honduras. 

6. 


Castalia, Fabric. Brazil. 

7. 

)f 

flavida, ? , Mabille. Madagascar. 

8. 

t) 

Saba = matuta), Fabr. Ashanti, Old Calabar, S. Leone. 

9. 

» 

Malatha, Boisd. Madagascar. 


Allied to the last two species is one from Natal, which appears not to have been 
named, but which I believe to be a constant type, perfectly distinct from the Mala¬ 
gasy and West Coast forms j at any rate, it would be surprising to find that a 
southern form exhibited great variation in pattern, whilst its western representative 
remained absolutely constant in this respect j I have seen a considerable number of 
examples of O. Saba from,pid Calabar, and the differences between them were quite 
insignificant. Several mistakes have been made in sexing O. Saba, its true male is 
the Pieris matuta of Doubleday, which comes in every collection with it. P. orbona 
(which has been supposed to be its male by Messrs. Mabille, Saalmuller, and others) 
is a Pinacopteryx, close to P. Larima and P. alba, and, doubtless, has a female of 
the Oonoris rapes type, like all the other species of Pinacopteryx. 

British Museum : 

February, 1887. 


Early appearance of Anthophora pilipest Fab. —On the 25th of this month I 
saw a male of this bee flying round the yellow crocus in a garden in Wotton-under- 
Bdge. On the 27th I saw several of the same sex on the same flowers, and boxed 
one for the sake of the early date. Last year the first seen was on April 3rd, which 
is late. The usual time of appearance here is about the middle of March. No 
doubt, should the present sunny weather continue, it will be out in numbers in a few 
days.—E. 0. L. Pbbkins, Lisle House, Wotton-under-Edge; February 28^A, 1887. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ANNOTATED LIST OP BEITISH ANTROMTIID^, 

BY E. H. MEADE. 

{Continuedfrom page 181). 

LIMNOPHOEA, Desv. 

L. ALBiFEONS, Eond., non Zett. 

This species differs from all the other true LimnophorcR with which I am ac¬ 
quainted by having yellow tibiss. Bondani knew only the male, I have had the 
pleasure of finding the female, which agrees very closely with Bondani’s description, 
but differs in a few points, which I will now give. In the male only the four pos¬ 
terior tibise are yellow, the front ones being black with yellow bases. In the female 
all the tibiae are entirely of a clear yellow colour. In the male Bondani says that 
the thorax is grey and immaculate {unicoloria) ; in the female it is grey, very pale 
in front and on the sides, and marked on the dorsum with several short black stripes 
or marks. The abdomen of the female, like the male, has each segment marked by 
two large spots, which in my specimen are subquadrate in form. 

The head in the female has the eyes separated by a space which occupies about 
one-third of the width of the head, it is deep black, quite straight on the sides, and 
has a spot on the forehead with a stripe on each side white, like the face. 

Bondani does not give the size of the male; my female specimen measures 
about 4 mm. in length. 

I captured a single female of this well-marked and interesting species at Oonis- 
head Priory, near Ulverston, Lancashire, on August 2nd, 1886. 

L. SOLITAEIA, Zett. 

This species was placed in my list in the genus CcBnosia^ but upon close exami¬ 
nation I find that it possesses the true characters of a Limnophora ; thus, the eyes 
of the male, though rather widely separated, are still nearer together than in the 
true Ctrnosiaj the space between them not measuring more than a fourth or a fifth 
of the width of the head, while in the Ccenosia it will measure at least a third ; 
besides this, there is another and more important character of distinction, for the 
inner sides of the eyes in the males are convex in this species, as in other Limno- 
phorcB, being nearer together in the centre than they are above and below j while in 
the CanoaicB they are straight, leaving the intraocular space of an even width 
throughout in the males, as is the case in most female Anthomgiidce. 

HYDEOT^A, Desv. 

H, siMiLis, sp. n, 

MaSi niger nitidus; thorax infronte hreviter alho striatus; abdomen albxdum" 
paUinosumf paroe fu 80 ‘te 88 ellatum, linea longitudinali tenui nigra; oculi nudi 8uh- 
contigui j alee haaihus marginihuaque anticia fuaocey venia longitudinalibua et 

infiexia; femora antica aubtua bituberculata; tibice antica imbarbata j tibia poatica 
eallo tomentoao apicali deatituta. Long., 9 mm. 

This species bears such a close resemblance to the common and well-known one, 
E, dentipea, that I shall very briefly describe it, chiefly dwelling upon those points 
in which it differs from that species. 
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The colour is somewhat of a blue-black, while E. dentipes has a brown tinge ; 
the fly is also rather larger than that species, and the eyes of the male are rather 
nearer together, being sub-contiguous. The thorax is more distinctly striped. The 
abdomen, when yiewed horizontally from behind, is entirely of a glistening white 
colour, but shows a few dark tessellations when looked at from above or in front. 
There is a longitudinal dorsal stripe, which is narrow and quite straight, and not 
interrupted or dilated in the middle or at the edges of the segments, as is usually 
the case with the stripe in E, dentipes. The legs are long, the hind femora reaching 
to the end of the abdomen. The fore femora have one rather short, stout, but sharp 
pointed tubercle or tooth beneath their anterior extremities towards the outer side, 
and a blunt tubercle placed a little further back on the inner side of it. In E, 
dentipesy though the species is called unidentate, there are really two teeth lying 
close together and parallel with each other. The fore tibiee are thicker and less in- 
dentated than those in E. dentipes, and destitute of the little tuft of hair on their 
ends, which are so characteristic of that species. The middle femora have a much 
smaller and thinner tuft of hairs at their bases on the under and anterior surfaces 
than those which are found in E. dentipes. The middle tibiae are armed much in 
the same way as I have described those of H. dentipes to be in my list. The hind 
tibiae have no tubercle or callosity at their inner extremity, and also differ from 
those of H. dentipes by having a group of strong bristles in the middle of their an¬ 
terior or under surfaces. 

The wings are brown or nigrescent at their bases, and along their front halves; 
the third and fourth longitudinal veins are rather more convergent than in E. 
dentipes, the fourth especially being more bent. The external transverse veins are 
rather more oblique and sinuous than those of E. dentipes usually are. The calyptra 
have the scales rather larger than those in H. dentipes, the under one projecting 
further beyond the upper one ; they are also surrounded by a darker yellow rim 
The Ealteres have light stalks and brown heads. The female is unknown to me. 

I found two males of this fly at Douglas, I. M., in June, 1885, in a plantation 
at the back of the Castle Mona Hotel, along with numerous specimens of E. dentipes. 

H. IMPEXA, Loew.* 

I found a single male of this pretty species at Windermere in June, 1884, and 
have met with it since near Bradford ; I have also received specimens from other 
parts of England, and at the beginning of August, 1886, captured several of both 
sexes near Ulverston, Lancashire. 

It is a well-marked species, about 6 mm. in length, of a shining black colour, 
with the thorax unstriped, but the abdomen with grey reflexions and a narrow dorsal 
stripe. The eyes are bare, and contiguous in the male, the third and fourth longitu¬ 
dinal veins of the wings are straight and nearly parallel. There is a peculiar grey 
patch of very minute microscopic hairs running across the wing just in front of the 
external transverse vein, and extending to the posterior border, this is absent in the 
female. Another characteristic feature in this species, is the presence in the male 
of a group of strong blunt black spines on the under surfaces, of the middle femora, 
near their bases. 

The females are rather smaller than the males, but like them shining black. 

* Beschreibungen Europ. Dipt., ill, Band, Halle, 1873. 
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HOMALOMTIA, Boucli6. 

H. ruscuLA, Fall. 

This species is undoubtedly synonymous with Meigen’s JST. floricola. Fall^n^s 
description of the male of H. fttscula agrees with Meigen’s description of the same 
sex of jGT. floricolaf but not with Meigen’s account of H.fuscula. The latter author 
seems to have applied Fallen’s name to an entirely different species, for he says in his 
description of H.fuscula that the abdomen of the male is short, whereas it ought to 
be oblong (langlich), as he correctly states it to be in his description of H, floricola. 
He also says that it shews brown reflexions, which are not present in the latter species. 
Lastly he states that in the female of H.fuscula (that of H. floricola was unknown 
to him) there is a wide frontal stripe, whereas it is a characteristic feature of this 
species that the space between the eyes in the female is unusually narrow; not much 
more than double the width of that in the male. 

FalMn’s name being the oldest must supersede that given by Meigen, and the 
synonymy of the species will therefore stand thus— 

H. rusouLA, Fall, et Zett. 

floricola^ Meig. et Schiner. 
cilicruray Rond. 

H. spissATA, Meade. 

My friend Mr. Yerrall has pointed out to me that this species was described by 
Loew under the name of H, coracina,* before the part of my annotated list appeared, 
in which I recorded it as a new species, I therefore hasten to make the correction. 

The name of sjpissata must therefore sink into a synonym, thus— 

H. OOEAOINA, Lw. 

spissata, Mde. 

H. Eoseeit, Eond. 

Mr. Verrall has recorded the capture of this pretty little species in England,f 
and kindly gave me two specimens. The male has the thorax of a shining metallic 
brownish-black colour, with white sides and shoulders. The scutellum is brown with 
a reddish margin. The abdomen is of a clear transparent whitish yellow colour at 
the base, and black at the apex. The legs, with the exception of the tarsi, are bright 
yellow. 

H. TEIANGULIFEEA, Eond. 

On carefully examining the small specimens of Homalomyia^ which I had 
placed together under the name of H. serena, I found that they consisted of two 
distinct species, nearly allied, but presenting several decided points of difference. 
One of these I now propose to place under Rondani’s name of trianyulifera, as his 
description agrees with it more closely than that of any other species that I can find, 
with the exception perhaps of H. luyubrina, of Zetterstedt; and also because the 
name is very appropriate j one of the most distinguishing characters being the 
presence of three very well defined triangular spots on the dorsum of the abdomen. 

The male is of a shining black colour on the thorax, the shoulders and sides 
* Berliner Ent. Zeit., xvlll, 47. 

t List of a hundred new British speoies of Diptera, Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxii. 
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being marked with white; the eyes are sub-contiguous; the abdomen is of a glaucous- 
white colour, with black triangular marks. The middle femora are armed beneath 
with long and strong spines, which are grouped together, somewhat into the form of 
a tuft, towards the centre. The middle tibiae are ciliated along the whole length of 
their under surfaces with stiff hairs, which gradually increase in length towards the 
extremity. The hind tibiae have only a few irregular bristles on their outer sides, 
and no long hairs on their outer ones. The wings are fuscous. The female is like 
the male in colour, the thorax being black, and strongly marked on the sides with 
white j the abdomen is brown, shining, and immaculate. The length is about 3^ mm. 

This species is not uncommon. It is rather larger than R. Serena^ has a more 
glaucous abdomen, with more distinct triangular marks; it is of a blacker colour, 
the legs being quite black ; the middle legs are more strongly armed with spines and 
hairs; the transverse veins of the wings are rather farther apart, and the axillary 
vein is longer and more curved, curling round the extremity of the anal vein. 

H. NIGRISQUAMA, Sp, 71. 

Mas, thorace ex toto nigro-nitido ; ahdomine cinereo micante, linea dorsali nigra, 
fasciisque transversis nigrescentibus obscuris; oculis nudis maximis, contiguis; alls 
hrevibus fuscis; calyjdris atris; halteribus flavescentibus; pedibus simplicibus 
nigris. Long., 4 mm. 

Read rather wider than the thorax, the sides being entirely covered by the eyes, 
which are large, bare, and contiguous. 

Thorax shining black, without any signs of white on the shoulders or sides. 

Abdomen rather wide, conical and flattened, without projecting anal appendages; 
it shows grey and black reflections, when viewed from behind, and has a longitudinal 
black dorsal line, which is interrupted at the sutures, but not dilated into definite 
triangular spots, as in many species in this genus ; when viewed in certain lights, 
however, brown or black ill-defined patches shew themselves across the middle of 
the segments. 

Wings short and sub-nigrescent. 

Calyptra have the scales of moderate and unequal sizes, and of a brownish- 
black colour. 

Ralteres bright yellow. 

Legs quite black, and simple, showing no special armament or structure, with 
the exception of there being two little tufts of short bristles which project one on 
each side from the under surface of the ends of the middle femora. 

I have only seen two examples of this well-marked little species; one was 
captured on July 7th, 1882, near Bicester Oxon, and the other at Conishead Priory, 
near Ulverston, on August 2nd, 1886. I do not know the female. 

{To be continued). 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF ELACEISTA ALLIED TO 
ERYNCROSPOBELLA, STN. 

BY n. T. STAINTON, F.R.S. 

Machista scirpi, n. sp. Exp. al., (J, lin. ; ? , 5—6 lin. 

Head and face grey or whitish (not so white as in rhynchosporella). 
Anterior-wings white, much suffused with grey, especially below the costa and 
towards the inner margin ; these grey markings have, however, no definite outline 
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(therein differing from rhynchotporella), but have a powdery appearance j a blotch 
of this character lies on the inner margin near the base, and another on the middle 
of the inner margin ; above this latter is a short black dash in the fold; beyond the 
black dash the powdery scales form an obscure angulated fascia (very different from 
the more definite mark in rhynohoaporella^ which may be compared to a prostrate V), 
beyond this are more powdery scales towards the costa, and others along the hind 
margin ; cilia pale grey, intersected by a dark grey line, in, or before, which at the 
apex is a minute black dot (more perceptible than any thing analogous which we 
find in rhynchosporella). 

In rhynchosporellaj the costa to beyond the middle is more decidedly and 
broadly dark than in acirpi ; yet there is no denying the fact, that though the 
insects look different, it is by no means easy to define them by sharp characters. 

This insect was first sent to me by Mr. Barrett in 1875, behaving 
met with it in a salt-marsh near Pembroke, where he collected it again 
more freely in 1876 ; it seemed to frequent there a short species of 
rush. Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher has now bred it freely from larvae 
collected in the leaves of Scirpus maritimus near Worthing, and 
by the help of his bred specimens, I have been able to sketch out the 
characters above given, Mr. Fletcher having also kindly given me 
his ideas as to the points of distinction between the two species. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. *. 

March \m, 1887. 


On the life-history of Elachista scirpi .—While staying in the New Forest in 
June, 1883, the Rev. C. D. Digby told me that in the previous summer he took in 
the Yarmouth Marshes specimens of an Elachista^ which he thought might be of an 
undescribed species. Accordingly, about the middle of the month, we went together 
to the Isle of Wight. In the evening we found the insect flying in swarms at 
intervals between 5.30 and dusk. So abundant was it, that although towards the 
end of the flight I only boxed good specimens, I set one hundred, all moles, the 
next morning before breakfast. In April, 1884,1 searched among the herbage for 
the larvss. At the south end of the Marsh there was growing on a little mud bank, 
80 that one could place the leaves between one’s eyes and the sun, what I then took 
for a fine-leaved grass, but now believe to have been Juncus Oerardi. In some of 
these leaves were small Mlachisia larvse, from which resulted a few E. cyynipennella, 
and a dwarfed male of E, scirpi. Neither Mr. Digby nor I was able to make much 
more of this clue until May, 1886, when, while collecting larvae of Bactra in a ditch 
near Worthing, I found some Elachista larvae in the leaves of Scirpus maritimus^ 
which proved to be those of our old Yarmouth friend. The mines are short and 
broaul, and usually placed in the upper half of the leaves. The larva bores upwards 
or downwards, depositing its “ frass ” in long dark masses in the middle of the mine, 
and at the ^d of it opposite to that at which it feeds. The empty part of the mine 
is pale greenish-white, and very conspicuous. 

The following description of the larva was taken on May 25th :—Length, f-in.; 
tapering posteriorly; head pale yellow, dark brown about the mouth \ body pale 
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greenish-jellow, with indistinct dorsal line; there is a row of indentations on each 
side of the latter; the lateral shin-fold marked out bj larger indentations abore and 
below j segmental divisions distinct. The larvEB pupate on silken pads, which are 
often spun on the midrib of a leaf of the food-plant. The moths began to emerge in 
captivity on June 16th. The species is obtainable over a long period, for I see that 
I took three moths on June 10th, several larvee and two moths on June 16th, and 
larvse, pupse, and moths on July 8rd. I failed to find any larvee in 1886 in leaves of 
Juncus Gerardi, but feel sure that in this neighbourhood also they feed in this plant, 
as the moths were abundant among it at some distance from any Scirpus, —W. H. 
B. Fletchke, Fairlawn House, Worthing : March 1th, 1887. 

Ephestia Kuhniella, Z., in England. —Seven years ago the late Professor Zeller 
sent me specimens of an Ephestia which ho had just described (Stett. Ent. Zeit., 
1879, pp. 466—471) under the name of Kuhniella, he having received larvse in 1877 
from Dr. Kiihn, of Halle, who had found them in a mill there, in which much 
American wheat was ground. On the wheaten flour the larvse fed, and, according to 
the miller, they were particular in their tastes, and would not eat the rye-meal. 

With the moths Professor Zeller sent living larvse, explaining that I should 
have no difficulty in breeding aa many of the moths as I pleased. Following his 
directions, I placed the larvse in close-fitting boxes, in which I had put some soft 
paper, some bran, and plenty of wheaten flour. The larvse burrowed among the 
bran and flour, eating the latter, and forming loose passages of web until full 
fed, when they spun up among the paper, and the moths emerged in July. 
They appeared quite contented, and duly laid plenty of eggs, from which a 
second brood appeared in (I think) October or November. From the eggs of 
these the next brood appeared in the following summer, the only attention paid 
them in all this time being the occasional addition of a little flour. When, in 
the autumn, the offspring of this third brood went on contentedly feeding up in the 
same boxes, I felt I had carried the experiment far enough. I had satisfied myself 
that if introduced the species would flourish, increase and multiply, and it seemed 
possible that if moths or larvse were to escape, I might be the unwilling means of 
introducing a mischievous pest. I therefore destroyed all the larvse I had. I find 
now that (as indeed might be expected) this species, which had reached Germany 
ten years ago, has probably been established in this country for at least half that 
period. It has spread widely on the continent, and a very exhaustive account, 
with a beautiful plate, is given by Snellen in Tijdschr. Ent., 1885, p. 237, pi. viii. 
Mr. William Thompson, of Stoney Stratford, sent me a few days ago, under the name 
of ceratonias, specimens which undoubtedly belong to Kuhniella. He tells me that 
he reared them from larvse found in abundance among rice cones (which appear to 
be a mixture of ground rice and wheat meal), on the premises of a baker in his own 
neighbourhood. The material was brought from a warehouse in a neighbouring town, 
but whence previously obtained could not be traced. The moths, had however, been 
noticed sitting on the meal-room walls from time to time for three or four years. 
Having, therefore, made good its footing with us, there is little prospect that the 
species will die out, but from its highly domestic habits, and the universal necessity 
for its pabulum, it is more likely that it may in time become, like Pgr alls farinality 
a common domestic pest. 
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Ephestia KUhniella is the size of jicella^ pale grej, much dusted with dark 
slate-grey. Tlie first line blackish, indented, and, abore the dorsal margin, deeply 
angulated, as in Myelois ceratonicB. Second line deeply angulated near the costa, 
and indented below. Between these two lines is a black curved streak along the apex 
of the discoidal cell, but, in many specimens, this is very indistinct. In well-marked 
specimens there is a black line from the costa, just beyond the second line, and 
parallel with it for a short distance. This, which is very oblique, points towards the 
discal streak, and beyond it to a dark cloud on the dorsal margin near the middle, 
and gives the appearance of a central shade or cloudy fascia from the costa, near the 
apex, to the dorsal margin near the middle. The hind margin is dotted with black, 
the cilia are grey. Hind-wings, glossy white with brown veins and hind margin. 

This species may readily be separated from our other species of Ephestia by its 
deeply indented first line, even when the oblique shade is not conspicuous, from 
Myelois ceratonicB by its narrower fore-wings and far more slender thorax and 
abdomen.— Chas. Q-. Bareett, King’s Lynn, Norfolk ; March XUh^ 1887. 

Aporia cratcpgi in Devonshire. —I believe there are only two records of 
A. oratcsgi from the county of Devon, of which one rests on a dealer’s statement. 
My friend. Dr. Jordan, once saw in a dealer’s collection at Exeter specimens of this 
insect, and asking where they were taken, was told that they came from Moreton 
Hampstead. The other record comes from Canon Tristram. Knowing that he had 
taken cratcsgi at Torquay, I wrote, asking him for details. This reply is so 
interesting and important that, with his permission, I here give it verbatim. 

“ I was at Torquay in ill health in the spring and summer of 1854. In the late 
spring or early summer I came across numbers of this butterfly in one field, a 
grassy slope, with stoepish banks adjoining a wood. I think it was what they called 
the Castle Hill, but I have never been there since, and my memory is not clear as to 
this. I never saw the insect except there, I did not come across it anywhere else. 
It is the only time or place I have ever seen it in England. I do not think it lasted 
many days, and I should say all I captured were in the same field. I filled a store 
box I know, and for some years supplied my friends from it. I have still a nice row 
of them, but I have long ceased to add to my collection, and was quite unaware till 
I received your letter that there was any special interest attaching to A. cratcegi. 
Can it have been a sudden outburst not usual at that place, like my getting eleven 
Vanessa Antiopa on one geranium bed in a friend’s garden in Norfolk before breakfast 
one morning P I had no entomological acquaintances at Torquay, so I assumed this 
to be a normal occurrence. I may add I took on the shore there a fine specimen of 
D. pulchella about the same time, and succeeded in hatching and rearing the eggs on 
Marvel of Peru.” 

In’ Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. iii, p. 247,1 find the following 
notice of this butterfly ;— 

** 1826— Papilio cratcsgatay black ribbed butterfly, is rather a local insect. In 
the previous summer I met a scientific tourist from Suffolk, who informed me that 
lie had vifited Hants to procure this insect, which he understood was here plentiful; 
we searched for it several days to no purpose, but this year they were more numerous 
than oven the common Cabbage White, abounding in every field j since then very 
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These cases point very strongly to migration as the cause of the abundance of 
this species; its occurrence at Torquay being an almost isolated instance of its 
appearance in Devon. The only inference that can be drawn from these facts, and 
those already brought before us, is that, after trying to establish itself in this country, 
it succeeded in holding its own for a few years, but, eventually, found the climate 
unsuitable, possibly too humid, and, therefore, gradually succumbed.—G. T. Bakee, 
16, Clarendon Road, Edgbaston : March IQth, 1887. 

Is Aporia cratmgi extinct in JSngland ?—Mr. Tutt, in his notes on this subject 
(antcy’^p, 220,221), suggests “that migration lies at the bottom of the probable 
cause of the great falling off observed in the number of this species.” By this, I 
understand Mr. Tutt to mean that the same conditions of the climate of this country, 
which have been unfavourable to the development and increase of indigenous 
specimens of this species, and have tended towards its rarity or extinction, have 
also prevented its recruiting its numbers by migration, or rather immigration, from 
the Continent. The absence or existence of climatic conditions favourable to im¬ 
migration, is, no doubt, the cause of the rarity or abundance, in any year or succession 
of years, of Colias Mdusa, Colias Hyale, Vanessa cardui, Sphinx convolvuli^ and 
other migratory and cosmopolitan species, but Aporia cratcegi cannot, I think, be 
placed in the same category as these, and before we can entertain the hope that it 
“will become common again” when “we get a fresh stock from the Continent,” it is 
necessary that some evidence should be forthcoming that it is migratory in its habits. 
According to my experience, Aporia cratcegi^ althougli a powerful flyer, and capable 
of soaring to a great height when pursued or alarmed, is usually a gregarious and 
sluggish insect, occurring chiefly in colonies, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
trees or shrubs on which it fed in its larval stage, and in this respect resembling 
species of the genus Melitcea. If A. cratregi is migratory in its habits, why do we 
not occasionally hear of its capture in Kent, and other parts of the South East of 
England, in those seasons when a larger number than usual of such species as Pieris 
Paplidice, Argynnis Lathonia, and other immigrants from the Continent occur P 
As it is an abundant species.^ many parts of the Continent of Europe there ought 
not to be any difficulty in ascertaining from Continental Lepidopterists whether or 
not it is migratory in its habits. 

With reference to the concluding remarks of Mr. Tutt, I fail to see how the 
prejudice to Continental types of British species, which may possibly still be enter¬ 
tained by some collectors of British Lepidoptera^ can affect the consideration of 
questions concerning the geographical distribution or migration of species.—II. Goss, 
Surbiton Hill; March, 1887. 

[We shall be glad of precise information on the point raised by Mr. Goss. At 
present we are disposed to agree with him to the effect that A. cratcegi is not a 
migratory species, and think that any hope of resuscitating it in this country must 
rest on artificial introduction and perfect abstention from “collecting” for a long 
time. Not believing, as a rule, in extermination by collectors, we are, nevertheless, 
disposed to think that “ over-collecting ” may have played a prominent part in the 
disappearance of this butterfly, viewed in connection with its gregarious habits in its 
earlier stages (which rendered it an easy prey to wholesale collectors) and its 
localization ” here. But we are compelled to adopt the idea that the decadence of 
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raanj of our butterflies is mainly due to undefined natural causes. Stephens, in his 
“ Illustrations ” (Haunt., i, p. 27, 1827) says, that in Juno, 1810, he saw A. cratcegi 
in plenty in Coombe Wood, ajid that on the following year ho captured several at 
Muswell Hill, but had since never seen it at large, and he adds that Mr. Haworth 
used to constantly take it at Chelsea. The “ Cabbage Whites ” are notoriously 
migratory, and immigration no doubt frequently recruits our already too-abundant 
supply.— Eds.] 

On the life-history of Depressaria ciniflonella, Z .—In March, 1885,1 received 
from Mr. Salvage, then collecting at Kannoch, some living females of this species, 
with the information confirming a previously formed guess of my own, that the larvce 
would be likely to eat birch leaves. One of these moths laid about a dozen eggs, the 
greater part of them in a row along the crovice between a birch bud and the twig on 
which it grew, fastening them to the scales of the bud. When I first saw these eggs 
they were very bright red, and became, a few days before hatching, dark smoky- 
purple in colour. Tlio young larvae appeared during the last half of April, and took 
readily to birch, Betula alba. The following description was taken on May 12th :— 

Length, about j-iii., tapering towards both ends; head dark brown ; corselet 
almost black, bisected by thin median line ; anal segment with black plate, and largo 
black spots on anal claspers ; body, dull sage-green, the spots large wdth black bristles. 

On May 2oth, being about full-grown, they were again described, thus :— 

Length, about f-in.; head pale reddish, marked with dark brown about the 
mouth j corselet and anal plate blackish; body purple-brown, rather lighter 
anteriorly ; spots, large and black. By June 8th the larveo had pupated. The pupa 
is about 5 colour of the body red, that of the wing-cases olive-brown, 

with a greenish tinge. 

The larvfiB live in a tube open at both ends, formed by turning down a piece at 
the edge of a birch leaf, or by folding one down the middle. The moths emerged 
towards the end of June, and were, on the average, larger than wild specimens from 
the same locality, from which I conclude that birch is almost certainly the natural 
food-plant of the larva) —W. H. B. Fletchek, Fairlawn House, Worthing: 
March 1th, 1887. 

Remarkable variety of Eudorea pyralella. —In the end of June, 1886, when 
collecting on our Isle of Purbeck coast, I was fortunate enough to meet with four 
examples of a most beautiful and striking variety of Eudorea pyralella. The fore¬ 
wings are pure white, and, with the exception of a few coloured scales at the base, 
and a small wedge-shaped blotch and dotted line at the extreme hind margin, the 
only markings are contained between the first and second lines, and are of the usual 
type and colour: the space enclosed by these lines shows out against the clear white 
ground colour as a well-defined and conspicuous central fascia. There is not the 
faintest trace of any subterminal band. 

Between the typical E. pyralella and this extreme form, which exactly corres¬ 
ponds to, but is even whiter than, the very whitest examples of E. frequentella, var. 
portlaiidica, the local coast variety ingratella is an intermediate link. 

These four specimens of this pale variety were all I could meet with out of 
numbers of the usual type.—E ustace R. Bankbs, The Rectory, Corfe Oaetle; 
February 24>tkf 1887. 
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Notes on Sesia i}}i(ilanthiff;irmis in West Cornwall .— During my short stay at 
Penzance last summer, I had more than one opportunity of observing the habits of 
this interesting lepidopteron. My first acquaintance with it was made on the 7th of 
July, when I visited the Logan Rocks which are situated on the coast and not many 
miles distant from the Land’s End. The weather, on this occasion, was marked by 
continuous sunshine, combined with a higher temperature than I believe is usually 
registered in this part of the country, but, happily, the otherwise oppressive heat 
was, as is so frequently the case on the coast, considerably tempered by a freshening 
breeze. I had not arrived at the “Rocks” long, before I became aware of the presence 
of several insects flitting about the herbage. These, I at first thought were small wasps 
or other Hymenoptera^h\x\: subsequently noticing that the ground was thickly covered 
in places with common thrift (Armeria vulgaris), I began to suspect that they might, 
on further examination, prove to bo Sesia philanthifortnis. Some time was spent, as 
may be readily imagined, before a specimen could be marked down, for in such a 
wind they seemed as it were to disappear almost magically. Ilowever, after repeated 
failures, I at last suceecded in tracing one of them until it settled on some short 
grass, and a brief glance at the individual sufficed to convince me that it was 
S. philanthiformis. 

Possessing only a “type ” of this species in my collection, I naturally became 
anxious to secure specimens, but not having a net with me, I found this a difficult 
matter. Therefore, at the risk of rendering the speciimms worthless, 1 first tried to 
knock them down with the hat whilst they were at rest. This procedure resulted 
in a miserable failure, for if I knocked one down, which is questionable, I certainly 
could never find it. After several abortive trials of this rough method, I contrived 
(not without many ineffectual atteinjits) to invert the hat over a specimen, but only 
again to be foiled, for on sliglitly elevating the hat to box the covoted object, it 
once more exhibited its activity and darted off. Disappointed in every way, I soon 
gave up all hopes of obtaining specimens, much as I wanted them. Ilowever, about 
1 p.m., whilst on my way back by the fields to the village, for the purpose of driving 
to the Land’s End, I again eamc across the species. This time fortune favoured me, 
for it was flying about in jyumbers on the lee-side of one of the quaint stone walls, 
which are so strikingly characteristic of this part of the country, serving as they do 
for fences. After watching the insect for a short time, I observed that although its 
food-plant, the common thrift, grew in plenty on the wall, it invariably settled on 
the flowers or foliage (jirincipally the latter) of wdld thyme. Once settled on this 
plant, a specimen would allow itself to bo approached and looked at. It was now 
that I found my glass-bottomed boxes useful, and, in a very short time, T had the 
satisfaction of securing nine specimens. An examination of the thrift on the wall 
shewed evident traces of its having been tenanted by larvae, doubtless of the same 
species. Upon arrival at the Land’s End, S. philantkiformis again came under my 
notice, but it did not appear to bo so plentiful there ; pt'rliaps it was too late in the 
day! A day or two afterwards I observed a few more on walls, not far from 
Portheurno, and two or three were netted. But I shall ever regret that I had not 
the net with me on the 7th July, for by means of it, and a good supply of boxes, I 
am confident that I could have obtained many scores of good specimens. 

From my short experience of this species, I should not bo surprised if it were 
found to exist in all those situations on the coast of West Cornwall in which its 
food-plant grows in any appreciable quantity.— Edwabd A. Atmobe, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk: February Vlth, 1887. 
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Notes on ,Ephippiphora tetragonana. —My first acquaintance with this species 
was made on the 9th August, 1885, when I casually met with two specimens—not 
in the best condition—in a wood near this town. Owing to the lateness of the season, 
I only obtained three or four more that year, but determined to look out for it earlier 
in future, and I am pleased to say that my efforts last year were rewarded with a 
good series. The earliest captures were made on the 18th July, when the insect was 
in fine condition ; and I continued to meet with it till the middle of August, the 
condition being generally good up to the first week in that month. From obserration, 
I should say that the best time of the day for it is from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m., when it 
fiies rather hrishly about two or three feet above the ground amongst the wild rose 
bushes, which are scattered over a considerable portion of the wood. Its flight is 
rather similar to that of its congeners, E. cirsiana and E. himaculana, but still more 
closely, I think, resembles that of Orthotania striana. Not unfrequently I watched 
it till it settled on a rose, or bramble loaf, but it never rested long. In the bright 
sunshine it flies more rapidly, and is then, from its colour, somewhat difficult to follow 
with the eye. Its food-plant here is, to my mind, undoubtedly rose, and I searched 
hard for the laiwee last May, though without success. This year, however, I have 
good hopes of being more fortunate in this respect, and, if so, shall bo glad to 
communicate the result.—W. A. Atmobe, 11 , Albion Place, Q-rantham : February 
22 nd, 1887. 

Homalota cavifrons. Sharp.—Homalota cavifrons oocnr^ not uncommonly in the 
Pentlands in spring and autumn, and also in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh, on the 
under-sides of stones lying on the turf, and in moss. The males, which are easily 
distinguished by the wide frontal depression and the black bristles at the extremity 
of the abdomen,'vary a good deal in colour, some specimens being much paler and 
more rufous than others, without, apparently, being immature. The females, which 
are much more like analis, but smaller, and with shorter elytra, are generally 
uniformly dark in colour. They are very active, and when two or three are on the 
under-surface of a stone, it is no easy matter to secure them, especially if a high wind 
is blowing.—R. F. Logan, Colinton, Midlothian ; March llth, 18'>7. 

Hydnohius punctatissimus, Steph., cfc., near Margate. —Upon the 8th of No¬ 
vember last, while casually strolling along the shore, I found a few specimens of this 
beetle crawling upon the cliffs, and a brief search brought me to its head-quarters. 
Here it was in the utmost profusion, both ascending the cliff and crawling upon the 
sand below ; so much so, in fact, that before I came away I secured nearly 500 
specimens. For more than a week it continued in the utmost profusion, aud even so 
late as. the 3rd of December a specimen settled upon my hand as I was walking along. 

This beetle appears to be longer than most in attaining its mature colouring. 
Nearly one-third of the specimens that I took were yellow or very pale brown, and 
some that I kept alive and exposed to the light for five days had altered little at the 
end of that time. At first I thought tliat these pale individuals might possibly 
belong to another species, but I can detect no structural difference, and therefore 
conclude that they are merely immature H. punctatissimus. 

At the same time I also took eight examples of the pretty little Ceuthorrhyn^ 
chideus frontalis, Bris., which is rather hard to see as it sits motionless upon the cliff. 
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Digloisa mersa was extremely plentiful one morning—far above high-water mark • 
in company with Phytosus spinifer, but subsequently I found only two or three 
specimens.— Thbodoeb Wood, St. Peter’s, Kent: February 6th, 1887. 

Wireworms in winter .—It seems to be generally supposed that wireworms 
descend deeply into the soil during the winter months. During the last six weeks, 
and even immediately after tolerably severe weather and prolonged frost, I, however, 
have found them feeding upon Jerusalem artichokes within an inch or two of the 
surface. I imagine that when food is abundant they do not trouble to descend at 
all, and only hibernate, strictly speaking, when it is not to be procured. Many larvse, 
we know, may be frozen without injury to themselves, and wireworms are perhaps as 
robust as any. It is therefore scarcely likely that any but a severe frost should drive 
them so far below the surface when food in plenty is to be obtained j and certainly 
it has no such effect in the garden here.— Id. 

Aphodius consputus, Gr., near Margate .—Early in last November I had the good 
fortune to capture fifteen specimens of this rarity, as they were crawling up the cliffs 
in company with a host of other insects. Not recognising them at the time, I 
imagined them to be a varying form of A. prodromus. Upon examining them at 
home, however, I was at once struck by the conspicuous yellow blotch upon either 
side of the head, and by the yellowish centre to the metasternum j and then their 
true character, of course, was evident enough. In company with them I also took 
A. porous and A. tessulatus in some numbers. I fancy that many of the rarer 
Aphodii appear later in the year than is generally imagined, and so escape the 
notice of collectors. As far as my own experience goes, shore and cliff collecting, to 
which I am indebted for many of my best captures, is remunerative at least until 
the end of November.—I d, 


(©tituarg. 

John Sang .—We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. Sang, who was 
found dead in his bed on tlH5 morning of Sunday, March 20th. The cause of death 
was valvular disease of the heart. A detailed notice will appear in our next No. 


The South London Entomological and Natueal Histoet Society ; 
February 2Uh, 1887 : R. Adkin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. J. E. Kelsall, J. Lea, and E. B. Nevinson, were elected Members. 

Mr. Tutt exhibited Tephrosia crepuscularia, Hb., from Hungary, and remarked 
that he was unable to obtain any forms of T. biundularia from there although he had 
received it from Germany; he further showed continental forms of Agrotida and 
specimens of Acidalia perochraria, Fisch., and contributed notes. Mr. R. South, 
Lobophora polycommata, Hb. (bred). Dr, Rendall, Calocampa solidaginis, Hb., 
from Cannock Chase. Mr. Tugwell, English and Scotch forms of LyccBna bellargus, 
Rott. Mr. R. Adkin, Notodonta ziczac, L., DianthcBcia capsophila, Dup., Aplecta 
prasina, Fb., and Fupithecia puniilata, Hb., from County Cork, with specimens from 
various English localities for comparison. Mr. J. J. Weir read a paper on “ Melanism.” 
Mr. George Smith gave an exhibition of photo-micrugraphic slides. 
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lO^A Marchy 1887.—The President in the Chair, 

Messrs. D. J. Rice and H. H. Druce were elected Members. 

Mr. doldthwaite exhibited Nyssia hispidaria, Fb. (bred). Mr. J. W. Slater, a 
variety of Arctia Caja^ L., having the red colour replaced by a yellowish or buff 
colour, and he stated that it had been bred by Mr. Mutch, of Hornsey, who had fed a 
number of larvse on lime, and the remainder on the usual food-plants, with the result 
that all those fed on the lime were this yellow form, the others being normal. Mr. 
R. Adkin, Zanclognatha taraipennalisy Tr., and remarked that nearly twelve months 
had elapsed between the escape of the larvae from the eggs and the emergence of the 
imagines. Mr. Billups exhibited Tapinoma melanocephalumy For., taken in the 
Palm House, Kew Q-ardens, on Hovea Grisehachia, from Tropical Australia, and he 
stated that this brought the number of Exotic ants found in Kew Q-ardens by 
Messrs. Smith, Saunders, and himself, up to seven species. Mr. £. Step contributed 
a paper on “ Mosses.”—H. W. Barker, Hon. Sec. 


Entomological Society op London : March %ndy 1887.—Dr. D. Sharp, 
F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. T. W. Daltry, M.A., F.L.S., of Madeley Vicarage, Staffordshire; Dr. 
Heville Manders, L.R.C.P., of tlie Army Medical Staff, Mooltan, India; Mr. Alfred 
Sich, of Chiswick ; and Mr. J. T. MeDougall, of Blackheath, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Slater exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Mutch, two specimens of Arctia Caja, 
one of which was bred from a larva fed on lime leaves, and the other from a larva 
fed on low plants, the ordinary pabulum of the species. The object of the exhibition 
was to show the effect of food in causing variation in Lepidoptera. 

Capt. H. J. Elwes exhibited a large number of Lepidoptera-Ileterocera, caught 
by him in the verandah of the Club at Darjeeling, in Sikkim, at an elevation of 7000 
feet, on the night of the 4th of August, 1886, between 9 p.m. and lam. The 
specimens exhibited represented upwards of 120 species. He stated that Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s observations on the conditions most favourable for collecting moths in the 
tropics were fully confirmed by his own experience during four months’ collecting in 
Sikkim and the Khasias. The conditions referred to by Mr. Wallnee were a dark 
wet night in the rainy season; a situation commanding a large extent of virgin forest 
and uncultivated ground ; and a whitewashed verandah, not too high, with powerful 
lamps in it. He said that on many nights during June and July he had taken from 
60 to 80 species, and during his stay he had eolh'cted between Gt)0 and 700 species. 
He also made some remarks on the Khasia Hills, the southern slopes of which he 
believed to be the true habitat of the greater part of those insects described many 
years ago by Prof. Westwood and others as coming from Sylhet, which was situated 
in a flat cultivated plain, under water during the rainy season, and not many miles 
distant from these hills. In consequence of the unhealthy and extremely hot and 
wet climate of these hills no Europeans had done much collecting there, but the speci¬ 
mens were chiefly caught by the natives and brought into the town of Sylhet for sale. 

GPhe Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited a specimen of Cathormlocerus nodus^ taken a 
few years ago at Sandown, Isle of Wight. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited specimens of 
Cathormiocerus maritimus and Platytarsua hirtus. Mr. F. Qrut said he was 
requested by Mons. Peringuey, of Capo Town, to announce that the latter was 
engaged on a monograph of Hipporrhinay and that he would be glad to receive 
specimens and other assistance from British Entomologists. Mr. Qervase F. Mathew 
communicated “ Descriptions of new species of Rhopalocera from the Solomon 
Islands.” Mr. Q-eorge T. Baker communicated “ Descriptions of a new species of the 
Lepidopterous genus Caramoy together with a few notes on the genus j ” and 
** Description of a new genus of Rhopalocera allied to Theda** —H. Qoss, Hon, Sec, 
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LIST OF BRITISH TIFULIBM, &c. (“DADDY-LONGLEGS”), 
WITH NOTES. 

BY G. U. VEBEALL, F.E.S. 

{Continued from page 209). 

IDIOPTERA. 

I am not sure that I.fasciata, L., is British, but think it most 
probable; Walker’s description may apply to it, as he says nothing 
about the abbreviated wings of the female, but, on the other hand, he 
puts J. Mg., as a synonym. I. pulchella I have taken at 

Lyndhurst and I. trimaculata at Aberdeen. 

RPHELIA, 

In this genus I know nothing of E. decora^ Hal., given by Walker 
as a variety of E, marmoraia, Mg., but Loew truly remarks that Hali- 
day’s description will not agree with any known Ephelia. Until very 
recently (1.S68) only one very variable Ephelia was recognised as 
European, but in that year Egger distinguished E. miliaria, and in 
1871 Loew distinguished three more (one of which I think identical 
with E. miliaria'). 

Our British species, exclusive of E. decora, are not easy to tabu¬ 
late, but the following table may assist in their determination: 

1 (4) Wing veins entirely without small dots on them. 

2 (3) The spots at the tip of the wing sharply separated ; largish species .. 

miliaria, Egg. 

3 (2) The spots at the tip of the wing coalescing into a cloud, T\hich occupies 

nearly all the tip of the wing ; smallest species, and legs thinnest . 

apicata, Lw. 

4 (1) Wing veins with some, or numerous, dark dots on them. 

6 (6) Dots on the veins not numerous, henee considerable open clear spaces on the 
wings, supernuitierary cross vein with its darkening spread both ways 

along the postieal vein j smallish species. suhmarmoraia, n. sp. 

6 (6) Dots on the veins numerous, usually leaving scarcely any clear spaces on the 
wings, but the supernumerary cross vein does not extend its darkening 
along the postieal vein; largest species . marmorata, Mg. 

The four species all differ in the vein which ends in the tip of the 
wing : in E. miliaria this is slightly clouded all along, except at the 
tip ; in E. apicata it begins nearly clear, then runs through the large 
apical cloud, but finishes in a clear spot at its extreme tip ; in E. 
suhmarmorata it varies a great deal, but is never like the preceding 
species, it usually has from four to six dark dots on it, and sometimes 
finishes in a dark dot; while in E. marmorata it is usually crowded 
with dots. 

E. miliaria : not at all uncommon near the Shin in Sutherland 
last July, also at Inchnadamph. 
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E. apicata : one day, when at Inveran last July, I crossed to the 
Eoss-shire side of the Oykel, and in a small valley this species 
abounded, while no other occurred; I believe it is a species very 
abundant when it occurs, but occurring in very restricted localities ; I 
found it abundantly in a small locality near Bickleigh in Devonshire, 
in August, 1885, and to prove its wide distribution, I have a female 
caught in the Pistojese Apennines by the Kev. A. E. Eaton on August 
5th, 1882. Loew described it from a wide area in Central Europe. 

E. BUBMAEMOEATA, n. sp. ? )•— Minor^ inter E. marmoratam et E. apieatam 

sed ah hdc maculis in alarum apice sitis non confluentihus et venis longitudinalihue 
parce nigro-gunctatis^ et ah illSi magnitudine minore et alis clariorihus^ distincta, 

A smallish species, resembling both marmorata and E. apicata ; it is not 
quite so small as E, apicata^ and the thorax is not so brightly Striped ; the wings 
are broader than in E. apicata, and hare but few spots on the veins compared with 
E. marmorata ; the spots near the apex, though not so black and sharply defined as 
in E. miliaria, still have not the least tendency to the characteristic cloud of E. 
apicata, and the presence of some dots on the veins distinguishes it from all except 
E. marmorata ; from this its small size and the comparative scarcity of the dots on 
the veins at once separate it, while a peculiarity is noticeable at the lower end of 
the supernumerary vein, as the clouding of the vein spreads out both wings along 
the postical vein, giving the appearance of a T reversed ; the scarcity of the dots 
about the veins leaves distinct the two (nearly) clear bands across the wings which 
are so noticeable in E. apicata. The genitalia are small and dark. 

This species was abundant near Tunbridge Wells and Erant last 
June, and I met with it at Loch Maree in June, 1885. 

E. marmorata is widely spread, but seldom abounds in one spot. 

LIMNOPEILA. 

1 (18) Subcostal vein ending almost with the cross vein connecting it with the 

radial. 

2 (15) Prsefurca never more than twice as long as the petiole of the first sub¬ 

marginal cell, often only about as long. 

3 (14) Petiole of upper vein from discal cell at least half as long as the fork. 

4 (5) Blackish-grey species . Meigenii, Ver. 

6 (4) Ochreous species. 

6 (13) Thorax with a black central line, at least in front. 

7 (10) Stigma distinct, though not conspicuous; species 20—30 mm. alar expanse. 

8 (9) Wings somewhat pellucid, femora (when mature) blackish, leaving only 


the basal third luteous .-. dispar. Mg. 

9 (8) Wings distinctly yellowish; femora with only the tips dark... 

lineola, Mg. 

10 (7) Stigma absent; species 16—20 mm. alar expanse. 

11 (12) Discal cell closed . lineolella, n. sp. 

12 (11) Discal cell open . aperta, n. sp. 


18 (6) Thorax entirely ochreous, with no trace of a central black line... 

ferruginea. Mg. 
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14 (3) Petiole of upper vein from discal cell not a quarter the length of the fork 


(radial vein strongly arched after the preefurca) . ochracea, Mg. 

15 (2) Presfurca three or four times as long as the petiole of the first sub-marginal 

cell (base of prsefurca clouded). 

16 (17) Blackish-grey species . hicolor^ Mg. 

17 (16) Ochreous species .Mg. 


18 (1) Subcostal vein continued a considerable distance after the cross vein con¬ 

necting it with the radial (prsefurca always long). Petiole of upper vein 
from discal cell (normally) from two to ten times as long as the fork 
(fork sometimes absent). 

19 (26) Petiole of upper vein from discal cell scarcely longer than the fork, often 

shorter; marginal cross vein exceedingly near base of radial fork (except 
in L. sepium), base of the discal cell not in a line with the base of the 
two cells above, (conf. L. nemoralis, var.). 

20 (23) Great cross vein after middle of discal cell, antennae bearing bristly hairs 

throe or four times as long as each joint. 

21 (22) Entirely ochreous, veins at end of wing approximating fuscipennis, Mg. 

22 (21) Disc of thorax shining dark brown . discicollis, Mg. 

23 (20) Great cross vein before middle of discal cell, antennae bearing bristly hairs 

about twice as long as each joint. 

24 (25) Pleurae grey . lucorumy Mg. 

25 (24) Pleurae yellowish ...Ver. 

26 (19) Petiole of upper vein from discal cell (normally) from two to ten times as 

long as the fork (fork sometimes absent). 

27 (28) Light grey species, usually with stripes on thorax, medium sized .. 

nemoralis, Mg. 

28 (27) Thorax blackish, or brownish unstriped, small species. 

29 (30) Blackish, wings narrow, almost bare . Jilata, Wlk. 

30 (29) Brown, wings broad and pilose, even on the disc near the tip .. 

tenilis, Hal. 

The above sixteen species form a very natural group, with the 
possible exception of L,.senilis, which, however, has all the essential 
characters of the genus. Two or three more species may be expected 
to occur in Britain, and a good deal remains to be done in synonymy, 
as I certainly do not agree with the continental writers in all cases ; 1 
think, however, I have completely cleared up all the British synonyms, 
many of which had previously been of considerable trouble to students. 

L. Meigenii : the Limnohia nigrina of Meig., Sys. Bes., vi, 277 
(1830) cannot retain its name against Limn, nigrina^ Wied., Auss. 
Zw. Ins., i, 37 (1828), even though they may some day be proved to 
belong to very different genera (Osten-Sacken suspects Wiedemann’s 
species to be a Qnophomyia, a genus near Trimicra)^ so I have called 
the European species L. Meigemii, It is a well-marked species, not 
at all uncommon in Britain, though it seems to have been very much 
overlooked on the continent. I have taken it at Lyndhurst, and in 
several localities in North Scotland, and at Inchnadamph it occurred 
very abundantly on a large flat moor. 














L. diipaVy Mg.: a very common species in many localities in 
Sussex, Kent, Hants, and Herts. I have seen Walker's original types 
of X. dispar and punctum, which are undoubtedly the same species. 
Immature examples of this species sometimes have the legs coloured 
almost as in L. lineola, but the more pellucid tint of the wings at once 
identifies them. 

L, lineola, Mg.: this is slightly the largest British species of the 
genus, and may be known at once by its yellowish-tinged wings with 
a faint but quite distinct stigma. I have taken it in Sussex, Hamp¬ 
shire, and Cambridge. 

L. LINEOLELLA, w. sp. ((J ?).— Ferrugitiea^ nitida; thoracis antics lineola 
dorsali nigro-hrunnea ; capite cano alis suhflavido-hgalinis, stigmate via ullo ; 
pedibus flavi8,femorihu8 apice obscuris. Long. 9—10 mm.y alar. exp. 19—21 mm. 

<y. Back of head blackish, covered with whitish-grey tomentum, becoming 
somewhat silvery towards front, and also bearing yellowish-red hairs ; the antennas 
are shortish, reaching about halfway down the thorax when bent back, and have the 
basal joint blackish, the second roundish, blackish at base but dull ochreous at tip, 
succeeding joints oval, becoming elongate-oval, dull ochreous working up to darkish 
brown, bearing bristles about as long as each joint; palpi and rostrum brownish- 
black. 

Thorax shining ochreous, with a black central line in front. 

Abdomen well clothed with reddish-yellow hairs, usually with a dark line down 
the sides, and rather obscure above before the genitalia, but nothing at all like the 
blackish band in L.ferruginea, ; the genitalia the same colour as the abdomen, 
bearing yellow pubescence, the genital hooks not large and still the same colour, an 
internal piece is black, and there are no jnotioeable reddish-yellow bristles on the 
last segment of the belly as in L.ferruginea, S • 

Legs ochreous, becoming indeterminately dark towards the end of the femora 
and onwards, the base of the tibiae perhaps a little paler ; even in pale specimens 
only obscure darkening and no determinate markings, while in dark specimens the 
darkening begins before the middle of the femora, but very indeterminately. 

Wings pale yellowish-hyaline (t. e., not as yellow as in L.ferruginea and lineola), 
with scarcely a vestige of a stigma; veins somewhat yellowish-brown, marginal 
cross vein about the middle of the upper branch of the radial fork, the basal portion 
of the radial (= the space between the end of the prsefurca and the radial fork) 
about a third as long as the upper branch of the fork, the branches of the forked 
vein from the discal cell are almost the same length as their petiole, the last vein is 
very little undulating, very slightly incurved at its end. The base of the prsefurca 
often has a trace of a recurrent vein, and the end of the mediastinal vein sometimes 
runs up so abruptly to the costa, that it seems as if a cross vein united it to the 
costa, while it gently curved on into the subcostal vein. 

^ very similar, but the ends of the femora are more determinately blackish. 
One specimen caught at Inveran on July 11th, 1886, has the disc of the thorax 
nearly all blapkish, and is altogether a very dark specimen. 
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This is the commonest British species, and yet I think it is un- 
described, unless it should prove to be the little known L.fulvonervoia 
of Schummel, but that (according to Sehiner, as I do not possess 
Schummei’s original description) has the femora in the female, which 
was the only sex he knew, not darkened at the tip ; besides I possess 
a single poor specimen which I think distinct from L. lineolella, and 
which may prove to be the true L,fulvonervosa. 

The described European ochreous Limnophilce are (1) L. lineola^ 
Mg., Klass., i, 56 (1804), which I think is beyond doubt the largest 
yellow-winged species which I recognise, and which was badly de¬ 
scribed as L.ferruginea by Walker in I B. D., iii, 286: (2) L.flavescenSy 
Mg., Klass., i, 56 (1804) ; not the T, flavescens of earlier writers, but 
the same as (3) L. ferruginea, Mg., Sys. Bes., i, 128 (1818) ; I have 
no doubt this is my X.because of the absence of any 
central dark line on the thorax, though it is somewhat remarkable that 
Meigen does not mention the dark fascia across the male abdomen 
just before the genitalia; Sehiner, however, mentions this, thus 
showing that he recognised the same species as I do : (4) X. geniculata^ 
Mg., Sys. Bes., i, 124 (1818), an unrecognised species communicated 
to Meigen by Hoffmansegg, and possibly belonging here; it is in¬ 
sufficiently described, but can hardly be any of my new species, as it 
has dark stripes on the thorax: (5) X.yw/re«ccw6*, Mg., S^s. Bes., i, 

127 (1818), another unrecognised species from Hoffmansegg, with 
apparently an unstriped thorax: (6) X. punctum, Mg., Sys. Bes., i, 

128 (1818), in all probability the species I recognise as British, of 
which probably (7) X. glabricula, Mg., Sys. Bes., vi, 276 (1830), and 

(8) X. longicornis, Schwn., Beitr. Ent., i, 166 (1829), and certainly 

(9) X. hinotata, Zett., Ins. Lapp., 834 (1837), are synonyms: (10) X. 
diapar, Mg., Sys. Bes., i, 129 (1818), undoubtedly the common species 
I recognise, which is described twice over by Walker as X. dispar and 
punctum : (11) L, prwusta, Schum., Beitr. Ent., i, 169 (1829), an un¬ 
doubted synonym of L, ferruginea, Mg.: (12) L.fulvonervosa, Schum., 
Beitr. Ent., i, 164 (1829), which I have mentioned above: and lastly 
(13) X. unicolor^ Wlk., I. B. D., iii, 289 (1856), which was described 
from a specimen of L. ferruginea which I have seen, but the figure on 
plate 27, fig. 2^, is from an Amalopis^ probably A, unicolor of Schum¬ 
mel. There are, therefore, four well known and three doubtful species 
in Europe ; the four well known species and two or three others occur 
in Britain, the above described X. lineolella being very common; it is 
described by Walker as X. lineola. I have met with it abundantly 
from the Channel to the North Sea (Lymington to Tongue). 

{To he continued.) 
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NOTES ON GALEMUCINM, AND DESCRIPTIONS OE TWO NEW 
SPECIES OF EISPIBJE. 

BY J. S. BALT, F.L.S. 

Genus AULACOPHOEA. 

Aulacophora dilatata^ Jacoby:—New genera and species of Phy¬ 
tophagous Coleoptera in the Genoa Civic Museum, 1886, p. 61. 

This insect is a pale variety of A. luteicornis, Fabr. 

Aulacophora semiopaca, Jacoby, /. c., p. 51. 

One of the numerous varieties of A. hicolor, Weber. 

Since the publication of my paper on Aulacophora in the Linnean 
Proceedings, I have seen a series of this species, in which there is a 
distinct transverse depression below the basilar space ; it is probably 
the most variable insect in the genus. 

Genus MALAXIA. 

Fairmaire, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 5® ser., viii, p. 139. 

The above genus, formed by M. Fairmaire on a species from 
Central China, has since been re-characterized by Mr. Jacoby in 
Notes Leyd. Mus., vi, 1884, p. 62, under the name of Qlytolus. M. 
Fairmaire, in his diagnosis, has given the claws as bifid, with the inner 
tooth short. Mr. Jacoby (more correctly) has described them as 
appendiculate. 

1 . Malaxia Jlavovirens, Fair., 1 . c., p. 139, China. I possess sereral specimens of 

this species from various parts of China j in some the thorax and legs are 
stained to a greater or less extent with fuscous or black j one of these specimens 
M. Fairmaire has kindly compared with his type. 

2. Malaxia viridis :=Gli^tolus viridis, Jacoby, 1. c., p. 62. Sumatra. 


Genus SEEMYLOIDE8. 

Jacoby, Notes Leyd. Mus., vi, 1884, p. 64, = Prccochralea^ Duvivier, 
Stett. Ent. Zeit., ilv, 1885, p. 245. 

The present genus, as seen above, has been twice characterized, 
in the first place by Mr. Jacoby, secondly by M. Duvivier; both 
authors having taken the same insect for their type, there can, however, 
be no doubt but that this species had been previously described by 
Fabricius, under the name of palUcornu ; the synonymy stands thus;— 
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Sermyloidet pallieomis, Fabr., Sys. EL, i, p. 483 (Qaleruca). 

A. Elytris fulvie, margine exterior! apiceque nigris. 

B. Elytris fascid latA basali nigr4, cesteris ut in A. SermyJoides basalis, Jac., 

1. c.f p. 65. 

C. Elytris totis fulvis. Praochralea antennalis, Dur., 1. c., p. 246. 

JSah.: A and B, Sumatra ; C, Philippine Islands 

Mr. Jacoby has described all the tibisB as armed with a short spine ; 
M. Duvivier gives the anterior pair as unarmed. I have failed to 
discern any tooth on the anterior pair. 

Genus NADBANA. 

Dr. Chapuis has given an erroneous diagnosis of this genus; he 
states that the anterior acetabula are open, the apices of the anterior 
tibiae unarmed, and that the basal joint of the metatarsus is only equal 
in length to the following two united. In all my specimens, including 
the type, the anterior acetabula are entirely closed, the anterior tibiae 
are armed with a distinct spine, and the basal joint of the metatarsus 
is longer than the following three united. 

Beyond the shallow excavation on the disc of the thorax in 
Nadrana, which I look upon as a specific, not generic, character, and 
a slight difference in the relative lengths of the second and third 
joints of the antennae, I do not see any reason for separating Candezea 
(Chap., Ann. Mus. Civ. Gen., xv, p. 24) from the present genus. 

Genus OCHBALEA. 

Dr. Chapuis, in the Genera des Coleopteres, gives the anterior 
acetabula in Ochralea as closed ; I have examined many specimens of 
Ocliralea jiava (Chapui^’ as well as of other allied species of the 

genus, and have found in every instance the acetabula open ; Mr. 
Jacoby, whom I requested to examine the specimens in his collection, 
has found them in one solitary instance closed, but in all the rest 
open. It thus appears that open acetabula are the rule, and closed 
ones the exception in the present genus, and that Ochralea must be 
removed from the section in which it at present stands, and be placed 
near Luperodes^ with which genus it becomes a question as to whether 
or not it ought to be amalgamated. As our knowledge of the 
Galerucina extends, it will, I think, be found that the open or closed 
states of the anterior acetabula have not the same primary importance 
in the arrangement of the family as that assigned to them by Dr. 
Chapuis ; as seen above, the acetabula in individuals of the same species 
vary from open to closed, whilst in some genera, Syoplia^ Metroidea^ and 
others, the anterior acetabulum is often closed on one side, and open 
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oil the other in the same individual; this being the case, it must some¬ 
times occur that, relying on these characters alone, genera are estab¬ 
lished and closely allied species separated, on insufficient grounds. I 
draw attention to this to point out that, where practicable, a series of 
specimens should be examined and any deviation from the typical 
form be noted. Where the anterior coxsd are very prominent and the 
hinder margin of the acetabulum is very narrow (as frequently occurs), 
there is often greater difficulty in ascertaining the actual state of the 
cavity, without either removing the coxae, or detaching the thorax from 
the rest of the body. 

Hispodonta plagtata. 

Ovata, depressa^ sordide Jlava^ nitida^ antennis piceis; thorace quam longo 
dimidio laiiori^ laterihus rotundatis; disco hasi et ad latera distincte punctato ; 
slytris seriato-punctatis^ utrisque vix pone medium plag^ magn/i^ male dejinitd^ piced 
instructis. Long.^ 5 lin. 

Hab. : India ; a single specimen in my collection. 

Front excavated and coarsely punctured j vertex smooth, impunctate. Thorax 
one-half broader than long ; sides rounded, the hinder angle with an obtuse tooth j 
disc smooth and nearly impunctate in front, its base, together with the sides, rather 
coarsely punctured. Elytra much broader than the thorax, rather strongly seriate- 
punctate. 

Closely resembling the pale varieties of R. janthina, Bland., 
separated from that species by the much broader thorax, its sides at 
the same time being more regularly rounded than in that insect. 

OXTCEPHALA WaLLACEI. 

Blongata^ postice vix ampliata, modice convexa, nigra, nitida, elytris flavo' 
fulvis, apice late nigro-cyaneis. Long., 7 lin. 

Hab.: Solomon Islands. 

Face strongly produced between the eyes, armed just below the antennas with an 
obtuse tooth; antennae rather less than half the body in length, filiform, slightly 
compressed towards the apex. Thorauc longer than broad; sides straight and 
parallel from the base to beyond the middle, then abruptly contracted to the apex ; 
upper surface sub-oylindrioal at the apex, flattened posteriorly, strongly punctured, 
middle disc deeply foveolate on either side; extending from the apex nearly to the 
base, *but narrowed posteriorly, is a smooth, impunctate space; sides within the 
lateral margin deeply excavated and coarsely punctured. Elytra regularly punctate- 
striate ; each elytron with four elevated oostES, the third from the suture obsolete on 
the anterior half of the disc. 

The elongate thorax will at once separate the present species 
from O. speciota, Boisd. 

The Butts, Warwick: 

March, 1887. 
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NOTES ON SOME HABITS op SPHECOBBS, LATR., and NOMAD A, FAB. 

BT K. C. L. PERKINS. 

During the past summer I spent many hours in localities where 
the genus Sphecodes is well represented, both in number of species and 
of individuals, and, consequently, had excellent opportunities of study¬ 
ing some of their habits. 

Towards the end of April (about a fortnight after the re-appearance 
of Halictus) the hibernated and impregnated females appear abroad, 
and may be met with abundantly until quite the end of June ; in fact, 
old and battered examples are still to be found when the first males 
begin to emerge. 

These females may generally be found flying along hard-trodden 
pathways and dry banks, especially those which are entirely, or in 
part, denuded of grass and herbage. They appear indifferent as to 
the nature of the soil, whether clay, sand, or gravel ; possibly, however, 
some species are found more abundantly on one soil than on another. 
I have found 8. ferruginafus, Schenck, hyalinatus, 8chenck, and 
variegatus, Von Hag., far more abundant on clay than elsewhere. 
They usually settle on the bare ground, particularly on light-coloured 
stones, or often on a piece of paper, china, or any other white object, 
on which, if not approached too closely, they may be watched basking 
in the hottest sunshine. They run along the ground with speed, much 
in the manner of a Pompilus; they resemble the sand-wasps too, in 
their habit of exploring every crack and inequality they meet with, 
and this habit is more especially marked in some of the smaller species 
of the genus. I should doubt if they ever go far from their breeding- 
place, but fly up and doVn just above the surface of the ground in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Of the very numerous spots in which I have observed them breed¬ 
ing, nearly all have been occupied also by a colony of some species of 
SalictuB; and, what is still more suggestive, where the larger species 
of Sphecodes breed, there will be found a colony of one of the larger 
Halicti, and the smaller species of the one genus will be found with 
the smaller species of the other. For instance, I take 8. gihhus, Linn,, 
amongst JET. ruhicundus, Christ, and 8. subquadratus, Smith, with the 
same species ; 8, dimidiatus^ Von Hag., with PL. nitidiusculus^ Kirb. ; 
8. affinis^ Von Hag., with H". tumulorum^ Linn.; but I do not mean to 
say that the above associations are universal or strictly adhered to, for 
8. gibhris may be found with H. leucozonius, Schr. ; 8. suhquadratus. 
Smith, with S. cylindricus, Fab.; 8. affinis^ Von Hag., with H. 
nitidiusculus, Kirb,, and H. morio, Fab. 



All round Oxford the stone walls are often covered on the top 
with mud scraped from the road side. In the mud on one of these a 
colony of H, ruhicundus^ Christ, was established, occupying a length 
of a yard or so ; in this small space, however, were crowded hundreds 
of burrows, and amongst the scores of the Halictus that were entering 
these, laden with pollen, now and then a specimen or two of S. gihhus 
would be seen hovering around, or going in amongst them. And yet 
there were dozens of yards of wall, with mud exactly similar, equally 
in the sunshine, and quite unoccupied 

This same species {S. gihhus) was chief actor in a scene far more 
interesting. On the 9th of last June, on a hard sandy pathway, I saw 
a female, as it seemed at first sight, digging a burrow. Soon, however, 
it appeared to me to be enlarging the opening of one already formed. 
Its head was hidden in this opening, and with its head in this position 
it would now and then turn slowly round in a circle. I may here say 
that I had placed my net over it, and was watching it through this, but 
it took no notice—probably it w^as too much occupied otherwise. 
Presently it retreated backwards an inch from the opening, when, to 
my surprise, I saw another bee a short w^ay down the burrow. This 
afterwards proved to be a worn ? of H. leucozonius. The Sphecodes 
now made a rush down the burrow, and set to work attacking the tail 
of the HaUctus with its mandibles. Again the former left the burrow, 
and was this time followed by the other. But now finding themselves 
prisoners, their only thought was of escape, so I w as unable to see 
what would have been the end of the struggle. 

As to the flowers which these females visit, I have only seen them 
myself once or twice on the common daisy, and once on the blossom 
of the whitethorn, but from their love of settling on other white 
objects (as mentioned above) I am inclined to think that in these 
instances it was only for the purpose of sunning themselves. 

Several of the facts I have mentioned would seem to point to the 
genus being parasitic on HaUctus, but the w^eight of evidence seems 
in favour of its being non-parasitic. It is difficult to see how the 
point can be proved, except by rearing them from the burrow, though, 
possibly, it may have been settled by some Continental Hymenopterist. 

As to battles between host and parasite, Sbuckard mentions 
them between Anthophora and Melecta, and Colletes and Upeolus; 
these I have had no chance of seeing, but what is more curious, I have 
seen two females of the Fossor, Agenia variegata, Linn., fight with the 
utmost fury, the one having entered the other’s burrow. 
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So far, I have been speaking solely of the hibernated females ; 
what follows refers to the brood sprung from these. 

About the middle of July the first males appear, and continue on 
the wing until nearly the end of September. They may be found 
abundantly on flowers in the vicinity of their breeding-place, but often 
wander to some distance, so that stragglers may be found in most 
unlikely places. 

They may sometimes be taken by scores off Carduus arvensis, 
various JJmhellifercB^ and Achillea millefolium^ and less abundantly on 
Senecio, Crepis^ Centaurea^ Buhus, and many other flowers. 

In a few days the fresh females emerge. They are, comparatively 
speaking, rarely seen on flowers, and, probably, as a rule, retire to their 
winter quarters almost directly after impregnation. None of the 
Bombyces amongst Lepidoptera have greater powers of attraction for 
the males than these. Often a dozen of the latter may be seen 
buzzing round some tufts of grass, amongst the roots of which the 
female will often be found. Nor does the attraction cease even with 
death. For if a freshly-killed female be placed upon the ground, the 
males will not be long in finding her out, and this is a sure way of 
getting the former correctly named, as the latter sex affords much 
clearer specific characters. Indeed, they are so bold, that one day on 
turning out some dozen specimens from a killing-bottle into my hand 
(although at the time T was sitting under a tree, and quite in the shade), 
a male was attracted, settled on my hand, and walked about over the 
heap, nor was it frightened away, until 1 had twice attempted to catch 
it with my other hand. 

There would seeija to be some peculiarity wdth regards to the 
economy of some of those species of Nomada^ which are parasitic upon 
Halictus. For whereas N. Fahriciana, Linn., N, Jlavoguttata^ Kirb., 
and N. furva, Panz., appear in April or May, and are found in June 
{i. e., are on the wdng when the Halicti with which they breed are 
provisioning their nests and depositing their eggs), N, solidaginis, 
Panz., N, jacohcecd, Panz., and others appear with the fresh brood of 
Halictus in July and August, of which the females hibernate and 
deposit eggs in the spring. To continue the race it would appear 
necessary for the females of these Nomadcs to follow their example— 
but do they do so ? 

With regard to N. Fahriciana, Linn., though common, it is an 
interesting species. Generally, I have found it abundantly infesting 
colonies of Halictus rubicundus, Christ. Mr. Saunders, in his Synopsis, 
says that, probably it is parasitic on Andrena Owynana, Kirb., and 
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double-brooded like its host. This I have found to be the case ; the 
second brood, however, are much less plentiful and darker in colour, 
I found a few at Oxford, and the only species that appeared with it, 
that it was likely to infest, was the scarce Andrena angustior, Kirb. 
P. SEnit;h and Shuckard both took it at Hampstead infesting Fanurgm 
ursinus^ Omel., one of the A'pidcs; the latter in fact says that it is 
restricted to this species. 

Sopworth Eectory, Chippenham : 

January^ 1887. 


VAEIABLE MOULTING IN ORGYIA. 

BY PEOF. C. V. BILEY, M.A., F.E.8. 

Dr. T. A. Chapman’s remarks on the moulting of the larva of 
Orgyia antigua (March number) have just fallen under my notice. 
It may interest him to know that in 1868 I called attention to the 
fact that the male larva of Orgyia leucostigma undergoes one moult 
less thafi the female larva (First Report on the Insects of Missouri). 
The variation from the normal number of moults (3 for , 4 for ? ), 
noticed by him in antigua, has also been noticed in leucostigma since 
the publication of the report referred to. As to some of the questions 
which Dr. Chapman raises, I would say that a pretty extensive ex¬ 
perience in rearing larvsB of all Orders leads me to the conclusion that 
there is a very general tendency in individuals to vary from the normal 
number of moults in the species ; that whenever there is much discre¬ 
pancy in the size of the sexes, the smaller (usually the male) undergoes 
a less number of moults (universal, I believe, in the CbcceWcp), and that 
the variation in number of larval moults, except where, as in these 
cases, it is sexual, and presumably predetermined in the egg, is de¬ 
pendent on food-supply rather than hibernation. In frequent-moulting 
species like Tenehrio and Dermestes, I have shown by experiment* that 
there is a relation between scarcity of food (and consequent retarda¬ 
tion in development) and increased number of moults, and think it 
may ])© stated as a very general rule that moulting is correlated with 
rate of growth and nutrition, those species which have a short larval 
existence, generously nourished, exuviating least. A rule applying to 
the class is presumably applicable to the individual. 

Newton, Eans., U. S. A.: 

March 21st, 1887. 

* See Ann. Rep. U. S. Entomologist fox 1885, and Am. Naturalist^ about 1883. I write on a 
Pullman, en reuU tor California, elae would give specific references. 
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OCCURRENCE IN DORSETSHIRE OF BUTALI8 8ICCELLA, ZELLER, 
A SPECIES NEW TO BRITAIN. 

BY E. E. BANKES, M.A., E.E.S. 

I have much pleasure in recording the addition to the British list 
of this obscure but interesting little JButalis, which I was fortunate 
enough to meet with near Weymouth in the end of June of last year 
(1886). Not long previously, Mr. C. W. Dale happened to mention 
that some years ago he had taken B. variella in that locality, where¬ 
upon, although he had no doubt about the identity of the species, I 
determined to investigate the matter, for I knew that Erica cinerea, 
upon which we find the larva of B. variella in this district, did not 
grow in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, towards the end of June, I 
went down, accompanied by Mr. Dale, to search for the insect, and 
was fortunate in meeting with specimens of a JButalis^ which struck 
me at once as being very different from the typical B. variella, and 
which have lately been identified by Mr. H. T. Stainton as B. siccella, 
Zeller. 

This species is described by Professor Zeller in the “Linnsea 
Entomologica,” x, 257, and it maybe interesting to quote ihe remarks 
he there makes about it, as compared with the closely allied B. variella, 

“ Although very variable, this species appears to be specifically distinguished 
from variella by the anal tuft of the male, which is stouter, and has the appearance 
of being cut off straight behind (‘ den starkern, hinten grade abgeschnittenen 
Afterbusch’). The more obtuse form of the fore-wings, and the blackish upper 
surface of the abdomen, must also be considered as affording additional points of 
distinction. 

“ Siccella is, as a rule, smaller than variella, yet, especially in the female sex, it 

does attain to the size of the smallest specimens of the latter. 

Fore-wings shorter than in variella, and, owing to the greater density of the 
fringes, appearing less sharply pointed ; the ground-colour darker, yellowish-brown, 
the white scales being sparingly scattered over the surface : the quantity of these 
scales varies greatly, but does not cause the ground-colour to appear paler: these 
scales accumulate at the apex, and here generally form a whitish spot—sometimes, 
however, they are entirely absent. 

“ The fold is black j beyond the middle lies a white dot composed of a few 
scales ; between this and the base inhere is generally another dot, variable in size, 
and sometimes larger than the former. At the extremity of the fold there are only 
scattered white scales, which do not form a spot. 

** At Q-logau siccella is not rare in sandy Scotch-fir woods in June. It flies in the 
sunshine, frequenting flowers, and, in company with cicadella, visits those of Jasione 
montana. I have also taken it on the flowers of Fotentilla argentea .” 

Von Heinemann considers B. siccella as only a variety of 
B, variella; but Snellen, writing at a later date, keeps them separate, 
and there can be but little doubt that they are really distinct. 





B, siccella (alar, exp., 3^'"—4V'') may be distinguished from 
B, variella (alar, exp., 4^'"—5'") by its smaller size, shorter wings, 
stouter and darker abdomen, and, so far as my observation goes, by its 
uniformly darker colour. The specimens which I took are all very 
dark, and have fewer white scales and light markings than any variella 
I have ever met with; they seem to vary but slightly, whereas in 
B, variella there is every possible variety from very pale grey down to 
nearly black. 

The habits of the two insects are apparently precisely similar, as 
they both skip along with short jerky flights over the scant herbage or 
bare sand in the hot sunshine. 

I hope to meet with the larva of B. siccella shortly, as at the time 
I took the imago it struck me that Thymus serpyllum would very 
possibly prove to be its food-plant, and this surmise is rather confirmed 
by the following remarks of Tengstrom, who writes : — 

“ The little moth is Chrysesthia siccella^ Zell., a Butalid of which the dispro¬ 
portionately long, pale steel-grey, larva lives in sand-tubes several inches long, both 
under Thymus and under Empetrum^ and in astonishing multitudes. From the 
middle of Juno to the beginning of July one can find everywhere about, where 
these plants grow on the open loose sand, not only the perfect insects, but also the 
larvae and pupae of this moth in infinite numbers.*’ 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Stainton for his kind help in 
identifying this species, and also for the above extracts from the works 
of Zeller and Tengstrom. 

The Kectory, Corfe Castle: 

March I8th, 1887. 


Notodonta torva, Hiih., in Great Britain. —When recently looking through the 
collections of Mr. F. Norgate, of Downham, near Brandon (formerly of Sparham), 
he drew my attention to a moth which he had placed, with doubt, in his series of 
Peridea trepida. This I recognised as Notodonta torva^ Hub., and a subsequent 
comparison with a continental specimen removed all doubt about it. It was reared 
by Mr. Norgate from either egg or larva found by him in North Norfolk, probably 
in July or August, 1882 j but as the ova found then hatched into what were supposed 
to be blackish varieties of the larva of N. ziczac, no record was kept sufficient to 
distinguish them from his other Notodonta larvae, which others were all taken also 
in the same division of Norfolk. He found the supposed eggs of N. ziczac on aspen 
(Populus tremula) in July, and on Canadian poplar {Populus halsamifera) in August 
of that year. Both produced very dark larvae similar in shape to those of ziczac, 
and it was most probably from one of these that torva appeared. Unfortunately the 
pupa was not separated from others of the same locality. He had no larvae nor 
pupae of Notodonta from any other locality that year, and is quite certain that this 
torva was reared from an egg or larva of his own taking in Norfolk. 
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This is one of the finest additions that has been made to the British list for 
many years. It is not unlike Feridea trepida in general appearance, but may at 
once be separated from it by the generic character of having hairy eyes^ those of 
trepida being smooth and bright. Its fore-wings are shorter than those of trepida^ 
but nearly as broad, of a dull grey with a faint under shade of yellowish. The two 
transverse lines are of a darker grey, and they very nearly meet on the dorsal margin 
just behind the “ prominent ” tuft. Between these lines is an indistinct lunule in a 
paler spot. Hind-wings grey. Antennee reddish. It is the largest European 
species in the (restricted) genus Notodonta, and is widely distributed in Europe. 
Its larva feeds in September on aspen {Fopulus tremula)^ and is scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that of N. ziczac. It was formerly placed in the list of reputed 
British species, but no reliable record of its previous occurrence in this country 
seems to exist.— CnAS. G. Baruett, King’s Lynn, Norfolk ; April 15th, 1887. 


Aporia cratcpgi in England in the last century. —I find Albin, 1720, has this 
species in his second plate, without any note of its being a rarity ; he also gives a 
reference to Kay, Hist. Insect., p. 115, n. 5 its continuance, therefore, in this 
country has been of some duration, and must have covered many cycles of 
favourable and unfavourable seasons. 

I am inclined to think that when persistent and unlimited “collecting” comes 
to the aid of bad weather, the chances of the survival of a large day-flying species 
must be a good deal diminished. The protection of “ small birds ” must have some 
influence in such matters.—J. Hellins; Exeter, March 315 ^, 1887. 


Aporia cratcegi in Devonshire. —As to queries inserted in the last number of 
Ent. Mo. Mag., respecting Aporia whether it is indigenous to Devon or not, 

I have stated in my Fauna of Devon, Section Lepidopiera, p. 13, exceedingly local 
and rare, and, so far as I can learn, the only spot known for this species in the west 
is Moreton Hemstead. In an annotated copy of Turton and Kingston’s Natural 
History of the District, in tjie hand writing of its late owner, R. T. Abrahams, Esq., 
it is stated, “ taken by Mr. Williams near Moreton Hemstead.” This must have 
been at least forty years ago. I have myself been a collector of all orders of insects 
in Devon since the year 1819, and not a single specimen has fallen under my obser¬ 
vation during this time, neither have I heard of one being taken in any part of the 
county. From this I infer that this species is not indigenous in Devon, but that it 
is an immigrant from the continent.— Edward Paefitt, Exeter; April Athy 1887.. 

Fedigree Moth-breeding. —Touching the interesting experiments suggested by 
Mr. Gallon, and the views expressed on p. 238 of the March (1887) number,! would 
second Mr. McLachlan’s recommendation of the common Sericaria mori. It has 


[* Ray’s Historia Insectorvun, a posthumous work, published in 1710, only enumerates the 
Insect, without saying whether common or otherwise, nor does it give an.v localities. Moses 
Harris, in his Aurelian, published in 1706, says of this insect: “They fly in meadows near corn¬ 
fields, and, as they do not fly very fast, are easily taken in your net.” He mentions no localities, 
but after describing the habits of the larvaj he says, when they are nearly full-fed : “ Now is the 
beet time to take them, they being easily seen on account of their size, as they lie on the web 
together, which they do not nrsake till they go in search of a convenient place for their change.” 
So that even in those days the gregarious larvee and the slow-flying butterflies were only li^ly 
to fall too easy a prey to the picture-making collectors of insects.—E ds. j 
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already produced a large number of veil marked racses, the crossing of which will 
facilitate the experiments, while its domestic habits, and the ease with which its 
feeding and reproduction are controlled, rank it above all other insects for this pur¬ 
pose. Moreover, it shows a convenient tendency to vary under new conditions j for 
I have never conducted an education without noticing individual variation from the 
typical characteristics, wliether as to colour of larva, cocoon or imago, or whether as 
to number of annual generations. The tendency from monogoneutism to bigoneutism, 
or (to borrow the French terms) from annuals to hivoUins^ is, in fact, quite annoying 
in the States south of 38°. Yet, in the past sixteen years, I have, by selection, been 
able to sufficiently fix the characters of a Maclura*fed strain (originally a cross 
between a French yellow and a Japanese white) that it is quite at home on its new 
food-plant, and shows little tendency to vary in the character of the cocoon.— 
C. V. Riley, Topeka, Kans, U. S. A. : March 21«^, 1887- 



John Sang was born at Darlington, on the 3rd March, 1828. As a boy at school 
he bore an excellent character, and as a reward for a feat of memory in reciting a 
small English History, he was taught French, and afterwards Latin, free. His 
knowledge of these languages, thus early acquired, proved afterwards of the greatest 
use to him in his pursuit of his favourite study. Entomology, and later in life he 
learnt German in order to extend his knowledge. In his boyhood ho was very fond 
of drawing and painting birds and insects, some of his earliest paintings showing great 
skill. In 1843 he was apprenticed to a draper at Wakefield, where the seeds of his 
love of music and entomology were sown. He used frequently to speak of the great 
delight he experienced in seeing the collection and grounds of the late Charles 
Waterton. It was during the six years he spent at Wakefield that he commenced 
collecting butterflies, and here in 1848 he had the gratification of capturing a speci¬ 
men of ChoBTOcampa celerio. In 1849 he removed to Manchester, and there began 
the more thorough and scientific pursuit of Entomology, and formed the nucleus 
of what was destined to become a very extensive collection. After leaving Man¬ 
chester he returned to Darlington, succeeding to his father’s business in High Row. 
His earliest communication to any of the Magazines seems to have been that sent to 
the Zoologist, June 23rd, 1853 (ZooL, 1853, p. 4001), on the occurrence of Psecadia 
^unerella at Richmond, Yorkshire, and Hgpercallia Christiernana at Castle Eden. 
His next notice appeared four years later in the Entomologists’ Weekly Intelli¬ 
gencer (II, 75), on the occurrence of Lithocolletis vacciniella at Harrogate, and 
thenceforward his published notices were numerous. He was one of the first 
captors, in this country, of Miana expolita, Doubleday (now referred to captiuncula 
of Treitschke). In 1860 he took a new Oelechia^ intaminatella^ which, in 1866, 
he bred from Lotus corniculatus. From the same plant he also bred, in 1866, 
Gelechia Sangiella^ a new species which had been named after him, he having first 
captured it in 1862 on the railway bank near Darlington. Another new Qelechia 
captured by him in salt marshes near Redcap was described in October, 1885, 
under the name tetragonella. He had retired from business, and was employed 
pretty constantly with Entomology in one way or other, having commenced to depict 
with care and accuracy the various species in his collection—not being deterred 
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from attacking in this way even the smallest Nepticul(B\ when an event occurred, 
which changed the even tenor of his life. He had become security for a friend, 
and owing to the friend’s failure, he had to raise a large sum in cash j to do this 
there was no alternative but to part, amongst other things, with his collection, which 
was sold in June, 1882. His perfect equanimity during that trying period was so 
remarkable that it must of necessity, in any notice of him, be mentioned with the 
greatest respect. Not in any way did he betray that he felt himself a sufferer. 
He had thought of resuming business in a subordinate capacity, but his entomo¬ 
logical talents were too great and too highly appreciated to admit of their being thus 
lost to science. And in the occupation of Curator of an extensive private eollection 
(Dr. Mason’s), and delineator of insects, he passed the remainder of his days. 
His botanical knowledge was very extensive, and he had a great taste for music, 
officiating for many years as an Honorary Organist, and he was one of the originators, 
and for 19 years the Secretary, of the Darlington Choral Society. John Sang was 
never married. A notice of his sudden death, and its cause, appeared in our last 
No. (p. 261). ___ 

The South London Entomological and Natural History Society: 
March 2Uh, 1887.—R. Adkin, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. J. Stringer and J. W. Slater were elected Members. 

Mr. J. A. Cooper exhibited a variety of Cidaria immanaia^ Haw., from North 
Devon. Mr. Carrington remarked that this form was found not uncommonly in the 
mountains of Scotland, and he believed the larvae fed on bilberry. Mr. Cooper also 
showed a specimen of an ichneumon bred from a pupa of Sesia sphegiformis^ Fb. 
Mr. T. R. Billups exhibited Stilpnus deplanatus, G-r., bred from the larva case of a 
species of Psyche found on a fence in his garden at Peckham, also Apanteles teiricus, 
Reinh., bred from the common thrift (Armeria maritima, auct.), found in the 
Warren, Folkestone. 

At the close of the ordinary business, there was an Exhibition of Microscopical 
Objects. Mr. Tutt showing wings of Lepidoptera^ prepared and mounted by Mr. 
Coverdale and himself; Mr. W. West, of Streatham, eyes of spider, &c.; Mr. Dads- 
well, botanical objects; MrTMacer, Vespa vulgaris, &c.; and Mr. Medland, proboscis 
of blow fly, &c. 

April lUh, 1887.—The President in the Chair. 

Mr. J. A. Cooper exhibited bred specimens of Amphidasys strataria, Hufn. 
Mr. C. A. Briggs, a large number of Lyccena bellargus, Rott., including many forms 
both of the male and female dwarfed forms, and some remarkable varieties of the 
under-side j also another box containing a pale yellow variety of L. JEgon, L., and 
varieties of the under-side of L, Icarus, Rott., and L. Astrarche, Bgstr. Mr. Adkin, 
larvfiB cases of the Tortrix EupoBcilia amhiguella, Hb. Mr. Billups exhibited the 
following Coleoptera : Megalosoma typhon from Chili, Xylotrupes Gideon from the 
West Indies, X. dichotomus from the Phillipine Islands, Golofa centaurea from West 
Africa, G. hastatus from Mexico, and G. alacus from Columbia; also three speci¬ 
mens of the rare Lamellicorn, Phaeneus imperator. Fab., from Chili, and contributed 
remarks. Mr. Goldthwaite showed living larvae of Pericallia syringaria, L. The 
Secretary read a letter from Mr. W. F. de V. Kane in respect of a sound-producing 
Lepidopteron which a friend had taken in the Gerakhpur Woods, India. Mr. T. D. 
A. Cockerell read a paper on Variation.”—H. W. Barker, Ron. Sec, 
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Entomological Sooiety of London : April 6M, 1887. — Dr. David Shabp, 
F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Francis G-alton, M.A., F.R.S., of 42, Rutland Q-ate, S.W.; Mr. John Henry 
Leech, B.A., F.L.S., of 10, Hyde Park Terrace, W.; and Mr. George S. Parkinson, 
of Percy Cross, Fulham, S.W.; were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens exhibited specimens of Arctia mendica, collected in Co. Cork, 
by Mr. McDowall, of Manchester. The peculiarity of the Cork form is that the 
majority of the males are as white as the female of the English form. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a zinc box used by anglers for the purpose of keeping 
living flies in, which he thought might be adapted to practical entomological use in 
the field. 

Mr. George T. Porritt exhibited a large number of specimens of Hyhernia 
progemmaria^ bred from moths collected at Huddersfield last spring. All the 
females and a large proportion of the males were of the dark variety fuscata, which, 
formerly, was almost unknown in Yorkshire, but which now seemed likely to replace 
the paler and original type. Mr. Jeimer Weir and Lord Walsingham both remarked 
that the number of melanic forms appeared to be on the increase in the north. 

Mr. Gervase F. Mathew, R.N., exhibited several new species of Mhopalocera 
taken by him in the Solomon Islands, during the cruise of H.M.S. “ Espiegle ” in 
1882 and 1883. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton exhibited a large and hairy Lepidopterous larva—apparently 
of a .Bowiya:—brought from Celebes by Dr. Hickson, and made remarks on the 
urticating properties of the hairs of the species. Lord Walsingham, Mr. McLachlan, 
Dr. F. A. Dixey, Mr. Jenner Weir, Dr. Sharp, Dr. Slater, and Mr. Poulton took part 
in a discussion as to whether urtication was due to the mechanical action of the hairs, 
or to the presence of formic acid, or some other irritant poison, in glands at the base 
of the hairs. There appeared to be no doubt that in some species the irritation was 
merely due to mechanical action. 

Mr. P. Crowley exhibited a collection of Lepidopiera recently received from 
West Africa. 

Mr. H. Goss announced the capture by Mr. G. D. Tait, at Oporto, in September 
last, of a specimen of Anosia Plexippus, and remarked that only two specimens had 
been previously recorded from the Continent of Europe. 

Lord Walsingham read a paper entitled “ A Revision of the Genera Acrolophus^ 
Poey, and Anaphora^ Clem.; ” and he exhibited about twenty new species of these 
and allied genera. I'he paper was discussed by Mr. Stainton, Mr. McLachlan, 
Mr. Champion, and Dr. Sharp. 

Mr. Poulton read “ Notes in 1886 on Lepidopterous Larva), &c.” In the 
discussion which ensued, Lord Walsingham referred to instances of protective 
resemblance in larvae, and alluded to the existence in certain species, especially of the 
genus Melitaaj of prothoracic glands. Further instances of protective resemblance 
were cited by Mr. Jenner Weir. Dr. F. A. Dixey remarked on the extraordinary 
powers of contraction which appeared to be possessed by the retractor muscle of the 
flagellum in D. vinula. The discussion was continued by Mr. Gervase Mathew, 
Mr. W. White, Dr. Sharp, Mr. Porritt, and others.—H. Goss, Hon, Secretary, 
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X. 


SPECIAL INDEX. 


COLEOPTERA. 

PA&E 

Abacetus cameronus (sp. n.), Bates. 50 

leistodes „ „ 66 

nyasssB „ „ 66 

Wakefieldi „ „ 66 

Acritus punctum .16,173 

Actidium coarctatum . 130 

Adimonia tanaceti . 107 

.®gialia rufa . 40 

Agaricochara laevicollis. 213 

Agatbidiura convexum. 101 

nigripenne. 40 

rotundatum . 161 

Anchomenus ericeti . 02 

Anthicus Schaurai. 172 

Aphodius consputus . 201 

lividus . 143 

melanostictus . 69 

plagiatus . 69 

porcatus.69,161 

porcus.161, 201 

quadrimaculatus . 189 

tessulatus . 261 

villosus . 69 

Apion limonii. 131 

Schonherri . 131 

Aalacophora dilalata . 268 

semiopaca. 268 

Bagous frit. 131 

subcarinatus. 131 

Baris laticollis . 173 

Barynotus moerens. 161 

Barypeithes brunnipes. 189 

pellucidus . 40 

Batrisus venustus . 212 

Bledius spectabilis. 172 

tricorn is. 172 

unicornis . 172 

Bradycellus collaris . 236 

Brathinus oculatus (sp. n.), Lewis . 85 

Br 3 'axi 8 *Waterhou 8 ei. 172 

Bythiuus glabratus . 236 

Caflus fucicola . 161 

Carabus nitens . 62 

Caroinops minima. 172 

14*8triata. 213 

Cardiophorus asellus. 172 

Cathormiocerus sooius . 236 

Cenheunium ianonicum (sn. n.). Sham ... 60 


FAOB 

Cercyon aquations. 180 

Cerylon atratulum. 76 

V. caqcasicum . 74 

evanesceus . 78 

V. excavatum. 74 

V. longicolle . 74 

magnicolle . 72 

semistriatum . 73 

Ceuthorrhynchideus frontalis . 260 

Cbleenius euryscopus (sp. n.), Bates . 11 

Lastii „ „ 11 

makalolo „ „ 12 

mamboianus „ „ 10 

sculptilis ft „ . 12 

swahilius „ „ 12 

Choragus Sheppardi . 142 

Cbrysomela cerealis . 210 

Cillenum lateral© .130,171 

Cis festivus. 212 

fuscatus. 212 


Colon angulare . 40 

Copris lunaris . 161 

Coryphium angusticolle . 212 

Craspedophorus abnonnis (sp. n.), Bates .. 9 

deflexus „ „ ... 9 

Cryptocephalus bipustulatus . 62 

Cymindis axillaris . 172 

vaporariorum. 62 

Cyrtusa pauxilla. 131 

Deleaster dichrous. 39 


Diglossa mersa .16,130, 261 


Dyscbirius impunctipennis . 68 

Elater poraorum. 212 

Engis huraeralis. 131 

Epigrapbus insolitus (sp. n.), Bates . 10 

Epiiraja parvula. 40 

Erirhinus bimaculatus . 69 


Eucnemis capucinus. 68 

Euconnus debilis . 47 

dulcis (sp. u.). Sharp . 47 

fustiger. 47 

japonicus . 47 

Lewisii (sp. n.). Sharp. 47 

OBcillans „ „ . 48 


raucus „ „ . 48 

Eumicrus augustus (sp. u.), Sharp. 49 

cribratus „ „ 60 

curtipeiinis „ „ 49 

rerersus. 60 

vestitus. 49 



































































































PAGB 

Eudectas Giraudi . 200 

rufulus . 200 

Whitei . 200 

Euplectus bicolor . 212 

nubigena . 212 

punctatus. 212 

Eutbia clavata . 212 

plicata. 40 

Schaumii . 66 

Gnathoncus punctulatus . 16 

rotundatus. 16 

GjTinus bicolor . 161 

urinator . 161 

Hamonia Curtisi . 131 

HalipluB cinereua . 161 

Hallomenua humeralis. 40 

Harpalas melancbolicua . 172 

parallelua . 172 

aabulicola . 172 

vornalia . 172 

Helophorug intermedius . 130 

Hiapodonta plageata (ap. n.), Baly. 270 

Homaliura Allardi. 66 

nigrum. 212 

pygmaBum . 130 

rugnlipenne. 16 

Homalota caBSula . 130 

caneacena . 213 

cavifrona . 260 

corvuia . 213 

cribrata (?) . 213 

eximia . 66 

geinina . 213 

imniersa . 212 

perexigua . 130 

Hydnobiua punctatissimua . 260 

strigosus. 131 

Langelandia anophthalma . 93 

Magdalinas barbicuruia. 161 

Malaxia flavoviren« . 268 

viridia . 268 

Maaoreud Wetterhali. 172 

Mecinua circularis. 172 

Megacronua cingulatua. 212 

Mogalonychua exciaua (sp. n.), Bates. 64 

sculptilia „ ,, 64 

swabiliua „ 66 

Micrtlymma brevipenne . 161 

Nftdrana . 26 

Oobralea.269 

Oabthebiug exaratus. 130 


xi. 

Ocypua compreasus . 161 

fuscatug. 161 

Omopblus armerisB .170,172 

Onthophagua nutans. 161 

Orchesia minor . 40 

undulata . 212 

Orthoccetea aetiger. 172 

Oxycepliala Wallacei (ap. n.), Baly. 270 

Oxypoda apectabilis . 213 

Oxytherea stictica. 69 

Pentarthrum Huttoni .l7, 173 

Philoiithus procerulus . 40 

puella . 161 

puiictus . 130 

villoaulus. 40 

PhlcBOpbagus spadix. 66 

Phlmotrya Stepbensi.40, 212 

Phyllotreta melaena . 92 

Phytosus balticus . 172 

spinifer.172, 261 

Platynaspis villosa. 172 

Plegaderus dissectus. 212 

Polystichus vittatus . 107 

Pterostichus ajthiops. 210 

antbracinus . 161 

Ptinella denticollis, &c. 212 

Quedius xaiitbopus . 212 

libinoryllus latirostris . 172 

Kbizophagus cribratus.40, 212 

nitidulua. 212 

iSacium pusillura . 236 

Salpingus ater .40,131 

castaneus . 40 

inutilatus . 160 

Saprinus prsecox. 16 

quadristriatus. 69 

Sarrotrium claficorne . 69 

Scybalicus oblougiusculus.107,172 

ScydmBenus exilis . 212 

Godarti . 212 

pollens (sp. n.), Sharp. 47 

Sermyloides antennalis. 268 

basalis . 268 

pallicornis. 268 

Sitones Waterbousei.66,172 

Spbceroodes impunctatus (sp. n.), Bates .. 64 

Syucalypta birsuta. 181 

Tetratoma Desmaresti . 212 

Tbroscus carinifrons. 131 

obtuBUg.131,172 

Thymalus limbatus . 212 

Tracvnbloeus alteruans .131.172 








































































































TAOB 

Trechtw rubens . 39 

Troffopblo 0 us halopbilus . 172 

Trypodendron quercus . 212 

Tycbius hasraatocephalas. 60 

Xantholinus ful^idus.143, 161 

tricolor .161,172 

Xylopbilu8 populneus . 131 


DIPTERA. 

Acypbona . 122 

Amalopis. 123 

Anisomera . 123 

Antocha . 122 

opalizans. 206 

Ceroplatus sesioides . 133 

Ctenophora. 123 

Cylindrotoma. 122 

Dactylolabis . 123 

Dicranomyia . 121 

aq'iosa (ep. u.), Verrall. 166 

chorea.160,168 

didyma .166.169 

dumetorum .166,169 

lutea . 160,169 

raitis .166,159 

modesta.166,168 

moria. 166 

ornata . 166 

pilipennis .%.166,167 

pubipennia . 168 

aericata .166,169 

atigraatica.166,168 

turpia . 168 

Dicrauota . 123 

Dictenidia . 123 

Dixa. 121 

Dolicbopeza. 123 

Empeda . 122 

Ephelia . 123 

apicata.263, 264 

decora . 263 

marmorata.203, 264 

miliaria . 263, 264 

Bubmarmorata (sp. n.), Verrall 263,264 

Epiphragma . 123 

Erioptera. 122 

flavesceiiB . 208 

fuBcipennis . 209 

lutea . 208 

macropbtbalma . 207 

tffinioDota. 208 

triv;alis. 209 

Eristalis antbopborinas . 98 

tenax . 97 

Oeranomyia. 122 

Goniomyia . 122 


Homaloroyia cilicrura . 262 

coracina . 262 

floricola . 262 

fuscula. 252 

lugubrina. 262 

nigrisquama (sp. n.), Meade 263 

Roserii. 262 

serena . 252 

spissata . 262 

triangulifera . 262 

Hydrotsea dentipes. 250 

impexa . 251 

similis (sp. n.), Meade. 260 

Hyetodesia basalis. 180 

tseta. 180 

simplex . 181 

trigonalis . 180 

Idioptera. 123 

fasciata . 

pulchella.3^63 

trimaculata . 268 

Leptomorphus Walkeri. l07 

Limnobia.121, 123 

analis.*. 124 

annulus . 124 

bifasciata . 124 

flavipes . 124 

fuBca . 168 

macrostigma .124,125 

nigropunctata . 124 

nitida (sp. n.), Verrall. 124 

nubeculosa. 124 

patmonica. 124 

punctigera . 126 

quadrinotata. 124 

tripunctata . 124 

trivittata.124,125 

Liranophila . 123 

aperta (sp. n.), Verrall. 264 

bicolor . 266 

discicollis . 266 

dispar .264, 266 

ferruginea . 264 

filata . 266 

fuscipennis. 266 

lineola . 264, 266 

lineolella (sp. n.), Verrall..264, 266 

lucorum. 266 

Meigenii .264, 265 

uemoralis . 266 

nigrina . 265 

ochracea. 266 

punctum . 266 

senilis. 266 

sepium . 205 

Limnopbora albifrons . 260 

solitaria. 860 















































































































Pi-OB 

Liogma . 122 

Lipsothrix . 122 

errans .. 209 

Molopbilus. 122 

appendiculatus.206, 206 

ater. 206 

bifilatus .206, 207 

griseus. 207 

murinus . 206 

obscurus. 206 

ocbraceus . 206 

propinquus. 206 

Mydeea impuucta . 181 

separata. 181 

Nepbrotoma . 123 

Orimarga. 122 

Virgo . 206 

Pacbyrrbiua . 123 

Pedicia. 128 

Peronecera . 123 

Poecilostola. 123 

Polietes hirticrura (sp. n.), Meade . 179 

Ptychoptera .121 

Rbampbidia . 122 

flava . 206 

inornata . 206 

longirostris . 206 

Rbipidia. 121 

Rbypholopbus 122 

hffiraorrhoidalis .207 

liiieatus . 207 

uodulosus.207 

pentagoualis . 207 

similis .207 

varius 207 

Scenopinus fenestralis . . 61 

niger .... .62 

Sciopbila ? (luminous larvae) 99, 133, 230 

Spilogaster 0agripes.181 

fuscata. 180 

pertusa . 181 

tetrastigma. 181 

Symplecta . 122 

punctipennis . 209 

Teicbomyza fusca . 98 

Tbaumastoptera. 122 

Tipula. 123 

Tipulidae, &c. (British) . 117 

(Reputed British). 120 

Tricbooera . 123 

Trimicra .101,122 

pilioes. 133 


xiii. 

PAOB 

Ula . 128 

Xiphura . 128 


HEMIPTERA. 

A6popbilus Bonnairei . 169 

Aleurodes vaporariorura . 165 

Aphis nigra. 139 

Aspidiotus nerii. 151 

ostreaeformis . 239 

zonatus. 160 

Cardiastethus testaceus. 140 

Corixa Wollastoni. 213 

Dactylopius destructor. 164 

Diaspis ostreaeformis. 239 

Drymus pilicornis . 139 

Eurybregma nigrolineata, ?. 106 

Qerris Costae . 213 

Lecania and ants. 18 

Lecanium alienum (sp. n.), Doug. 77 

alni . 80 

cerasi. 28 

bemisphaBricum . 78 

bibernaculorum . 78 

pyri . 28 

ribis . 29 

tilisB . 26 

ulmi.26, 79 

vagabundum. 26 

variegatum . 28 

Lepidosaphes . 242 

Lopus fiavomarginatus. 213 

sulcatus . 213 

Lyyaeus equestris . 106 

Miridius quadrivirgatus . 90,107,140 

Mytilaspis conchiforrais . 27 

linearis. 27 

pomorum...27, 242 

ulicis. 152 

vitis . 28 

Nabis lineatus. 140 

Parlatoria Proteus. 241 

, var. crotonis. 242 

Pseudococcus fagi .•. 162 

Pulvinaria camellicola .81, 243 

Rhyparocbromus sabulicola . 140 

Tenthecoris bicolor (sp. n.), Scott . 65 

Teratocoris antennatus. 140 

HYMENOPTERA. 

.^gilips bioolorata (sp. n.), Cameron. 194 

Ageuia bifasciata . 184 

hircana . 184 

intermedia. 134 

vai'iegata. 134 


































































































XIV. 


PAQB 

Andrena angustior. 136 

Cetii. 186 

dorsata. 136 

fucata . 136 

Hattorfiana. 136 

rossB . 136 

simillima. 136 

Wilkella. 136 

Anthophora pilipes . 249 

Aporus unicolor. 134 

Astata boops . 134 

Borabus distinguendus. 136 

Chrysis ignita . 136 

Colletes cuuicularia . 61 

Crabro gonager . 134 

signatus . 42 

Eriocampa aniiulipes. 196 

Formicoxenus nitidulua . 42 

Halictua . 271 

Mimesa Dahlborai.134 

Nematua fagi . 193 

laricivorus. 194 

* oblongus. 193 

pallipes . 193 

Nomada . 271 

ferrugiuata . 136 

obtuaifrona . 136 

Od 3 ’neru 8 iusulicola . 196 

nautainim . 196 

rubritinctua . 196 

sandwicheusia . 196 

Oamia leucomelana . 136 

Pompilus niger . 134 

gpisaus . 134 

Priocnemis hyalinatus . 134 

Sirex gigaa . 108 

Sphecodes . 271 

ferruginatua.i. 136 

hyalinatua. 136 

variegatus. 136 

Stelia phffioptera. 136 

Tapinoma melanoceplialum. 196 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Abraxas marginata . 186 

Acherontia Atropos.128,162 

Acidalia lateata .109,141 

omata . 186 

perochraria. 263 

Aiorouycta alni.128, 200, 226 

leporina .62, 196 

rumicii.186,196 


Adela cuprella. ^ 

Degeerella . 106 

Sulzella. 198 

Agdistis Bennettii . 46 

Agrotis aquilina .68, 60 

curaoria .68, 60 

nigricans.68, 6U 

porpbyrea. 62 

prajcox.68, 60 

tritici .68, 60 

valligera . 60 

Aletia xylina . 95 

Aleucis pictaria. 23 

Amphidasia betularia .6, 62 

Ancylosis cinnamomella . 185 

Anosia Plexippus .144, 162, 168, 213 

Anthocharis Belia, var. aimplonia . 183 

Antispila Pfeifferella .13,24 

Antitbeaia fuligana . 6 

ustulana . 8 

Apainea opbiogramina . 110 

Apatura Iris . 117 

Aporia cratiegi..l82,214,217,220,256,267,277 

Arctia Caja .192, 262 

cajula . 102 

fuliginosa. 60 

mendica . 187 

Argynnia Adippe . 184 

Amathuaia. 184 

Euphroayuo . 184 

Ino . 184 

Lathonia.184 

Niobe. 184 

var. Eria . 184 

Pales . 184 

var. napaja . 184 

Paphia . 184 

Argyrolepia cnicana . 198 

Aathena luteata .109,141 

Aulocera Swaba. 108 

Bankia argentula . 168 

, Larva of . 4 

Boarmia repandata. 6 

Bombyx callunse. 6 

quercus . 6 

rubi . 60 

trifolii . 68 

Botyg aerealia . 186 

hyalinalia. 178 

lutealia. 185 

nigralis. 186 

repandalis . 145 








































































































Pi.aR 

Bryophila perla. 0 

siocella . 275 

CalUmorpha dominula . 219 

Hera . 185 

Camptogramma bilineata. 192 

Capua ochraceana . 197 

Carterocephalus Panisciis. 185 

Catastia marginea, var. auriciliella. 185 

Cateremna terebrella. 82 

Catoptria parvulana . 115 

Celiena Haworthii . 02 

Cerura vinula. 68 

Chelonia Caja .192,262 

Cboerocampa porcellus . 80 

Choi*tobiu8 Davus . 62 

Chryaophanua Phloeaa.6, 129, 183 

Cidaria berberata . 186 

corylata . 197 

hastata . 186 

immanata .24, 87 

incultaria . 185 

pyraliata .:. 6 

reticulata.110,192 

ruficinctata . 185 

ruasata .24, 197 

auffumata . 23, 24, 46, 192 

testata . 68 

turbata . 186 

Clostera recluaa . 23 

Coenonympha Pamphilus. 186 

Satyrion. 186 

Tiphon . 186 

Colias Hyale . 183 

Pala3no . 246 

Phicoraoiie . 183 

Cosmopteryx Schmidiella.T.. Ill 

Scribaiella . 14 

Crambus furcatellus . 211 

perlellua, Larva of. 7 

Crocallis elinguaria . 6 

Cymatopbora duplaris.6,197 

Danais Archippus .162, 213 

Deilephila euphorbia. 108 

galii . 60 

Beiopeia pulchella. 168 

Bepressaria cinidouella. 258 

umbellana . 62 

Beudorix Odaua (sp. n.)> Bruce . 204 

Bichrorampha distinctana.116, 142 

plumbana. 1 

senectana . 2 

saturnaua . 2 

tanaceti. 1 

ulicana . 2 


XV. 

PAQB 

Bianthoecia casia . 185 

Diumea fagella . 7 

Elachista scirpi (sp. n.), Stainton. 253, 254 

Einraelesia albulata . 192 

Endromis versicolor . 23 

Ephestia Kiihniella . 256 

Ephippiphora tetragonana . 260 

Ephyra punctaria .6, 23 

Epinephele Hyperanthus. 186 

Janira. 186 

Lycaon . 186 

Erebia Blandiiia. 184 

Cassiope . 247 

Ceto. 184 

Epipbron, var. Nelaraus. 184 

Eiiryale . 184 

Evias . 184 

glacialis . 184 

Goante. . 184 

Gorge. 184 

lappona . 184 

Ligoa . 184 

Manto . 184 

Medusa . 184 

Melampus . 184 

Mnestra . 184 

Stygne . 184 

Tyndarus . 184 

Eubolia lineolata . 60 

palumbaria . 62 

Eucbelia jacobaa . 68 

Euchloe Eupheno . 246 

Eudorea ambigualis . 196 

conspicualis. 163 

pyralella . 268 

ulmella. 163 

Eulia ministrana . 198 

Eupisteria heparata ..6, 197 

Eupithecia absyiithiata. 61 

castig^ta . 197 

centaureata. 61 

fraxinata. 116 

indigata . 62 

innotata. 116 

lariciata . 0 

linariata. 61 

satyrata . 116 

succenturiata. 61 

virgaureata. 61 

Eupoeoilia nana . 196 

Euzophera oblitella . 233 

terebrella. 83 

Fidonia piniaria.6, 62,197 

Qelechia oelerella . 116 

Eppelsheimi . 101 

fumatella. 116 

















































































































PAOS 

Gelechia hippophu^lla . 144 

longicornis . 109 

nBBviferella . 101 

politella . 198 

semidecandrella (sp. n.)) Threlfall 233 

stipella. 101 

vilella, Larva of. 89 

Geometra smaragdaria.46. 144 

Glutophrissa albunea. 249 

Castalia . 249 

Drusilla . 249 

flavida . 249 

Malatha . 249 

Margarita . 249 

Molpadia. 249 

Poeyi . 249 

Saba. 249 

Gnophos glaucinaria. 186 

obscurata. 191 

G on apteryx Cleopatra . 246 

rbamni. 183, 200 

Grapta c-album .184, 219 

Hadena contigua . 196 

glauca . 196 

Halonota Pflugiana . 196 

Heliothis armigera . 96 

peltigera. 60 

Hepialus hectus .6,110,186 

humuli.164,186 

lupulinus . 214 

sylvinus. 214 

velleda.197, 234 

Hercyna alpestralis . 186 

holosericalis . 186 

Hesperia comma. 186 

lineola. 186 

sylvan us. 186 

Heydenia auromaculata.13, 46 

Hibernia progemmaria.6, 40 

Hydraecia nictitans . 68, 60, 62 

Hypsipetes impluviata.6, 88,197 

Idmais Vesta . 31 

Jamides petunia (sp. n.), Druce . 203 

Lapbj'gma exigua . 168 

Leiocampa dictseoides .62, 196 

Leto Venus. 24 

Leucania conigera. 68 

littoralis. 60 

vitellina. 110 

Leucophasia sestiva . 238 

sinapis . 183 

Limeuitis Camilla. 184 

Lithocolletis scabiosella. 116 
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atque deacriptBo a Dr. O. BcKMiicb*!.KNEci}T, The Monographs of Nomada, 
Botnbne, Faitbyrus, Androna, and Osmia have appeared, Frioe ^s. Apply to the 
Author, Gum|H$rda bei Kahl% Germany. 

ETMENOFteKA.—I recommend my excolleut Collections at the price of iJl 
(ISO Hipeoics in 300 i^qimens), np to;6l5 (800 species in 2000 specimens), 'fhe 
Collections conkiin representatives of all families, with printsd labels. Likewise I 
pi0Ebr %M‘oiai CoUeotiobs, as fojlowst-r- 

. $00 Apidm, in 160apecies ... *..... 30/- 

200 Bphegida©, pompilidm, Ac., pt SO spaoios ... 25/* 

' lohnotnhonidsB, in 120 species........... 40/- 

^ 100 Braoamdm ahd Froctotvupidm, in SOspOcios... 40/* 

f TM OolUchoits are seHt ^asi paid, 

I)r»^ 0* Gnmperda foci Rahla* Germany, 









oosrisuri?8. 

Ko^ on tile Iiepidaptera oif the Birinmglim I%tridt; » retro$pet?t,-^1r, 

cmH Bath ... ,. ..... ... . w..i, ... .. 

Kotic« Oh the Ooleoptem of the I«1o of Shoppt^if.—6?. 0* (JhmHipims P^B.S .^^,,4 W 
Besonption of the Wva of pfcerophorus aeantnodaOtyln^^'^Q^. T» Po^ntt^ tS* 

A lODciiiiooe inHeot*lorva in Kew Zealand.—Baow 0, k, 0^t^%^Ba/ektin, Boh. 13f 

Acaloafce Hymenoptora in JS. 0, Berkim . . .. 13^3 

Chrysis ignitn preyed upon by ^yetiops cristatna.'^Hi WaUifi P*B.8» ... I8t 
Note on eomo Boeei and tbo flowers of Snapdragon a, Daii-glas^ 1S€ 

Agrypnia Pagetana, OnH., and other Triohoptera in Ijioland,— ‘N. J» Mi>rttm .. 
Hioromus aphidivorns, Sohfc, (=*? angulatns, Stepli), noar London.—JS. Mota^ch* 

lan^ pM.S. r ........ .. 138 

The distribution of Lepidoptorn iu tho British tales.—Tf. ifUreowrt ...... 189 

Lepidoptera and the eonso of hearing.—fd. ..... .... ..... 139 

WaBpB and Kornota in the Midlands.—Id.. . .... 13® 

Plague of Aphidos in the Midlands — Id, .. ... 139 

Brytnufl pihoomia and other Hennpfcora i» the Islo of ISheppey.—0. 0. Cham* 

pion, M.5.. ..139 

Paohytylns migratf)wfma. L , in LineohiBhire.— Eland Shatv, F.B.S .. 140 

On the iponlfing of the larvfo of Pygan-a bucephala.—H. T, Stamtoy^^ F,R,8. . IdO 

Astbena lufceata.—*f. ll^ OaHer .. .. . .. . . . 141 

JSxiornal parasites on Lep)doj»teroiia larvye.— R&v, /, M A . liS 

Brroneous record of Bielirorampha diatinotaua iu Pritaiu —L\ 0 F F*H. T43 

Choi’agUfl Sheppardii, Kby., at ICingsgato.— Hev. IF, IV. Fovder, M.A>i F.h.H, 143 
Aphodius liriduB, (d., near Bronchtairs. Theodafp Hood^ F , . 142 

The Soutl) London iflntoriKdogieal and Natural History Socioty.—/I. IF- Barker 

and 'iF. A, Foarcej Hon. Hera. . • ....... ... 14$ 

Procoodings of the Hutoinological Society of London.— 11. Ooss^ F h 3., Src, . 


BIUTISH AND KXOTIC LEPIDOFTLKA. ' 

I^R. J. 0. STEVENS will Sell by Auction at hiH Great Rooms, 88y 
King Street, Covent Garden, on Toksday, NovmiBER 23rd, at half-past 12 
precisely, the well-known Clollectiou of BRITISH LEPIDGPTEHA formed by tbe 
late lltw. IT. S'XOWKnii, including many rarities. Also a CollooUon of EXOllC 
BHTTTllHOLIES, containing many fine Omit hopteras, including fVce^ns and othor.s. 
also rare Papiiios, Morphus, fine Saturnidftj, &o., all named and arranged in good 
store boxes (caoli lot a soparalo box'! j also lomo CoJooptera, British Lepidoptcra, 
Cftbinots, Ac. On view the day prior, fiom iO till 4, and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL AND GENEEAL SCIENTIFIC 

sarttgt anif Htt^ograplitr, 

8, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, IIOLBOEN, LONDON. W‘.C 

jrCKOCKETT ” 

(i.ATF j. SCOTt), 

Maker of every description of Entomological Oatinets, 

8TUEB BOXES, SETTING BOARDS, Ao. 

Pno^ on axiflicnUon. Bowest posi^ihte terms fpr msh* BUppU^d* ^ 

ESTA8iLI$WfO THIRTY YEARS AT 

H, RIBIHe HOUSE STEBET, GREAT BOETUNU mMRt lONBOIf, W. 

THi TaADIB 


t^XIIlBXTlON Of SOfJTlX IjONDOW ENTOMOLOOICAJD AND 
KATORAt. HJSTORT SOCIETY.—THE ANNUAL tellltoON, ih m 
branches of Natural Kist.ory, of the above Sooiety will be held at the ^ 

ILmbC Hotel,” 3iOti»ton Bridge, 8 ,Em tin TapIsiSPAir, N6yi8iiuii;& 26Hb 3A8B, it 8 
o’fhick p m. The Committee will welcome exhibits fhom well as A'tttp 

uf tho Sewiety. Applications for S|iace and tickets to foe addreasb^ .to 
Hr. W. A. PjfiAEciS!, Hun^ Bee,, LyadhuraV^ CroxW Boadi Weat J>alwioA 
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^‘J’eng^e dono toue k Mter daiis leurs ^rifcs tcmte 
toute alluEioii d^pasEant lea Umites d» la disoQ»elou la plaa emc^ra at la 
plua 

.. . ^ . .. 

LOEDON; 

JOHN YAN VOOEST, 1, PATEBNOSTEE BOW. 


BiPIli,*, PtaNTiB, SliMODB STBllI, KUtjTOl, SftUABK. 









3S5, (Sf*. 

66 , PKOMI*TON EOAD, IiO^TBOIT; 

MW 3 »ll 3 rOIKl!> iJA^itAtmxFik ojr 6v 

4U Or«f«rf, when aetmnpwiied % Oritee^, imH Hetmedie^e 

jSt©el Knuckle Pointed N^t, fnids ttp for pocket, 4/6 6 «tlf<^ 4 ( 0 <iltig <|i^» 7/6 
l^adies^ UmbreJk Ket, 5/ Ceue King Net, with Mdk, 2/ dittos^ Witfii Screw, 2/ 
IWket B^oldihg Net, 3 Bmus 3oipts,3/6 h 4tl^ KaHoohNet, 26 x lB,ltn*6/ 
TeJescop© Net, 6/, 8/6, & 10/6 SeK-acting Sweeping Net, S/ 

L4i]wa Bot, Od., 1/, 1/6, & 2/ Sogeiing Tins, with Brukh a66aW» 2/6, 

Pocket Relaxing Box, 3/ Killing Box, Od & 1/ (new principle} 

Bottle of Killing Flnid, Pd 

Corked Setting Boards, 6d, 7d, 8d, Pd, lOd, Ud, 1/, 1/2, 1/4,1/6,1/8* 1/K>, 3t 2/ each 
Mahogany F’ftcket Box, with glass to slide m groove, 4/6 
Kntomologicol Fins, any slae. Gilt or Flam, 1/ per box. Four Sizes, mixed, 1/ per oz*, 
Exchange Lists, Id. (Postage, IJd.) 

Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/ Willow Chip Eloxes, nested, hut siaes, 2/6 gross. 
Betting and 0rymg House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, and 15/6 
Pocket Box, 6il., 9d., 1 /, and 1/6 Postal Boxes, 6d. 

The Entomologist’s Btore and Setting Bouse, containing every requisite, 

Improved Pocket Lantborna, 4/ and 6 /, Zinc Oval Pocket Box, 1 / 6 * 2/, and 2/6 
Pupa Diggers, 2 / and 3/ Beating Tray, 15/ 

Corked Store Boxes, best make* 2/6* 3/6,4/, 5/, & 6 / Ditto, covered Jn Green Cloth, 
Book Pattern, 16 x 11, 8 / Tin y, 6 d. 5 Brasb Y, 1 /, for Cane Nets, 
Breeding Cage, ‘Zj^ | witb Two Compartments, 6 / 

The New Glass Killing Bottle, dharged ready for Uhe, 1/, l/3, and 1/6 
The New Suganng Lantern, burns Benzoline, 5/, 6 /, & 10/6 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BRITISH INSECtS KEPT IN STOCK. 
DEALER IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRD SKINS. 

Pnced Catalogae pn receipt of Stamp. 

Entomologioal CABiKais, from Twelve Shillmgs to Forty Ouinoas, kept in stock. 
SHOW ROOM rOR CABINETS 

Cabinets of everi oEacBi PT i oN mabb to obpkb. Estimates aiTF.N. 

jlHi^hhshed ev&ry Thursday^ yr%tc BcLg 

'^ATUKTE: A Weekly Illustbateb Joubhal of Sctfncf, 

Yearly MubMonption, 28/ Half-Yearly* 14/6, Quarterly, 7/6. 

Poht OflPloo CrdeiK to be made payable at King Sjitreet, Oovont Garden* W 0. 

The attention of all luteicFited in the general progress of knowledge iH ear- 
noFily invited to this Jouinal of Science, which has become the accredited organ 
of the lemhng ftcientiJic men in both the Old and the New World 

One ol the lecMivng objects of the Pubhaiicr^ of Nature is to awoken in the 
public mind a more lively interest in Soinnce. With this end in view, it provides 
oj iginal Articles and Reviews* wntton by scientific men of Die hipest diatinotion in 
then various dopxrtnients, expounding in a popttkir and yet authentic manner* the 
GfiAND Rkbcljts of ScmmiFic Bjeskakch, 
discussing the most recent scientific dmcorenea, and pointing out the hcaiHng of 
pcienoi' n|>ou civiUp^ation and progress and its claims to a more general i^eocgm* 
Uotiy well «s to a Inghi i place in tho educational system of the ootmiry. 

Eveiy intelUgeut man la now expected to know sometJiiag of what is going m 
m the hi icntihc woi Id , the columns of Na^wr<} will give a aummaiy of it-^vatipd* 
compressed* and authentic 

London Macmilian and Co, Bedfbrd Street, Strand, W.O. 


BOT APPilENTICE WANTED 
Sc gam 9 pnttnial gosiiiOA 

MODEtliING, OB AKr Natetbai. Tajstb. 

WRITE TO 

BOWI^AITD WABD * VQ.. 10$^ r^XlADU-W. 






ommn Of ipmsim, ^ 

Div Wit jiV^ fe> ftWH f^ 

Cobur g Btr0^^ 

EEKATi.. 

P«i|f© 1S7, lii50 6, ibf ** oak,** rfJad ** sutlJw**’ 

ft _ ^ 13i H ** liUoott/* fgg^i PBo ofet,^* 

WATKfSa & DOHCASTEfi, Jalttptis(». 

K0d|iii[2i$t0<»l£0it) ft)rBntomalogiftts,Ormthologiata, Botoiafe**, <*ko*. tTinbrolla 

J^ofc, 7/6; Foldiia^ Con^ ot Wiw), 4/6, PlAin Ring, 2/S; Rcwik^fc Boxes, 6d., ^d , 1/*, 
1/6} 2/6, 4/«, 6/-» 6 /-; Zhic Pocket Boxes, 9d , 1/-, 1/0,2/-, 4/0; Setting 

Boardft, 6*otti 60, to 1/10 5 Cotnplete set of 11 boards, 10/6 5 Brooding Cages, 
Sugfaniig Tins, 3/^i ^/-i Setting Hbnso®, 9/B, 11/0, 14/-j Glass Topijod 
tttSB Bottomed Boxes, f*»om 1/6 to 2/0 per dor,, Zino Killing Boxes, 9d , 1/-; 
Ooleoptera Oollecting BottltV^i, 1/0 j OoHeotmg Box, tontaimng 26 tubes (very 
useral for Colooptei ists, Microsoopieta, &c ), 5/“. 

Improved Pocket Pupa-digger m leather sheath (strongly recommended), 2/0. 
Kiokel-plafced Hieel Foiceps, 2/- per pair 

TaxidermisW Compaiuon, routaining moat necessary implements for akinning, 10/0. 
Scalpels, with ebony handles, 1/3 , Fine Pointed Scissors^ S/- per pair , Kgg Bnlis, 
botft quality, I/ - each, Botanical Vascalum, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, 5/6, Ao. 

^ large stoebof Sritish, European, anij Exotic Eepidoptera, 
Eoleoptera, and ISirds' Eggs. 

E2:Ta70M03Li0C3-I0^I_. EliSTS. 

LIVINa OVA AND PUP.® OP MANY SPEOIE8 NOW ON HAND. 

Jbhola it 00 m for Cafi(npt0, $:c., 

Of f very deaonpl ion foi insc cts, Birds' Kggs, toms, Microscopic Objects, Fossils, &c. 
Fni si4ca and prices, tee our Pnoed Catalogue which will bo sent post free 
on application 

ONLY ABDItESS--- 

36, STRAND, W.C., Five Doors from Charing Cross, 

X. O NT n O JV. 

hirdi 0^(1 Sfummah, i^c , Preserved Hf Mounted hyJirsUclctss worKrtien, 

J. C 11 O C K ET T 

(late 1 . 

Maker of every description of Entomological Cabinets, 

STORM BOXliub, StTtlNQ BOARDS, &c. 

I*ri0^B oa Lowest pob^hJe ierrm for emh, Estimaies supphed, 

ESTABLISHED THIRTY Yf-ARS Al 

B4, RI&IRB HOUSE STREET, GREAT PORTJUHJ) STREET, LOBUON, VT, 

TWi fHAOB SUPrURI), 


62 pa00s Siicpence {hj post, Be!vmpimi*e ), to prepaid 

5/- p0) aunvmf post free, 

NATI^EAEJBT , a Monthly Journal of Katuml History for 
the Nmth of Jflngland conducted by Wm. HicNiflON Roxm'cK, FI.tei’,and 
Ea(3Ii15 FL.B. 

T he oyect of the journal is the elucidation pf the nal ural histoiy, geology, 
qjvd physical features of the ten Korthem Oounties of England. 

The auA March numbers oontani the hist inytalmeni of The Lepi- 

doptsa'oua Fahha of Lancashire and Cheehips, by J W, KUis, 

4.lt oomihunicat^on* should be addresBcd to the Editors : 

R, Commercial Bmldmga, Park Bow, Lecjda 
had of 0. H MjiBv, Jun-i 24i, Evering Rokd, Uppi^ (Rapton, E 
Loh<h!?^i ^mrsi <& Oo., Hmnnetfca Street, Covent Garden, 



OoiotiwrKsie of itkWkh^^i &. ^M*$\ X46 

on sona^ /. Hhrii^ ,^,* 4 .11# 

Kolje op some Oocoijise (Kp. §).-««/* Douf/tai^ lltO 

List of British tipulidsB, (‘*Dad<i)r.L<mgIo^’ 7 » 


a. H. Yemill, YXS. ........ L56 

Salpingus mutiltttws, Bebk, a British itiseot*—0» 0. {?ft<w»y?wn» F.JBLB. 1# 

Coieoptora ip the ttoighbaorhood of Bath *—Bohert Qilh *.... ^m^****' 

Note on Sootoh Coleopfcera*—4- Beamton$t MS. .., . ...... Hi 

Cafins fhoiooia in Scotland—R. jP. Lo^m ...*..,*.. .. 161 

Sphinx oonvolvnli in the Isle of Parbeofc.*^®. R, Banheg ... 

Oreat abOndano© of Pluaia gamma,—M. .. .... ..* * 16^ 

Anosia PJexippns (D^nais Ai'ohippue) at Gibraltar*—X X, Wal^^ R.JN'** 162 

Achorontia Atropos in a boe-him*-^jB^v. X, lielUns, M.A .* .. 162 

Pfcerophorus chohrodacfcylns and P, Bertrami.—G. T, Por^nBi PJD.S. 168 

Endorea ulmella, Dale, and B, oonspioualis, fiodgk*—P. B, ATaAna, l63 

Heinemnnn’s Dicrorliatnpha *—Richard Souths F.ES. .. ... 164 

On the Sight and pairing of Hepmlns hamnli.—r. 4. Cha^mm, Af*D. ..^ 1^64 

Not© on Alenrodos vnporarioi’nra.—X. W, Dquglas^ KFS* .. 

The South London Entomologioal and Natural History Society.— IT, TF. Barkw 

and W, A, PeO/rce^ lion. Bees .. .. . ..... ...166 

Prooecwlings of the Kntomological Society of London.—H. Doaa, F.LS,, See ,... 167 


NATUUAL niSTOET BPECIMBNS. 

Tt/TE. J. C, STEVENwill Sell by Auction at bis Great Booms, 88, 

King Street, Covent Oarden, on MonOay, DjLXiWjaKk I.'^th, at Jbah-paHt 12 
precisely, several Small Collections of British and Foreign Insects, Beads and 
Horns of Animals, Skins, Minerals, Fossilg, Shells, Bird Skins, and other Natural 
History Specimens, Cabinets, &c., io. On view the Satn*'day prior, f»om 2 till 6, 
and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues bad. 

Tj'NTOMOLOGISCIIE NACUftlCHTEJ^, herausgegel^en vou Dr. 
F. KAESCH, in Berlin ^formerly Dr. KAtTER, Pntbus). 

PuhUshed regularly on the lit and 16th of every month (2l parts 0 year)f lodh 
occas^nal llluetraUons and Plates, 

Original I'apera by German Entomologists Biological Notes, Descriptions of New 
Species, Keports on the Progress of Entomology, on the Appem anoes uf Noxious In* 
sects, <&c., on New Entomological Lifceratnre, Contents of Entomological Periodicals, 
BuhscnphQ% 6$. a year ; free hy 2 >ost twice a fnmiihy Is. 6d, 

The bost merlmm for Adrortieonients on all Entomological subjects^ being the only 
Entomological Periodical published twice a month. Advertisement rates, 74» for 

©very two linos. 

Berlin * P. PKifiniiANDsiK & Sohn, N.W. Oarlstrasse, U 

P O « SALE, 

A TiftRt KxrjEJisira ASsoBTMfifrr 0 ? 

BEITISH MACRO- AND MICRO-LBPIDOPTERA, 

AI.SO MANY SPKCIB8 OS’ LEPiDOPTEEA IN !BHB PUPA SlAT®. 
poa PEicF nisrs, appuy to 

W, H. HAEWOOD, Oolchoater. 

‘MISTiA JB, from Surrey House Muneum, Forest Hill, 8.B., Hewitsou’s 
Illustratimis of New Species of Exotic Butterflies, 10 parts, ISfll—<itOi 
with Text and Coloured Plates* (Mr* Horniman, F.E.S., tufees this opportunity or 
reminding Entomologists that Hs Coliectkni Libraw is open to inspection and 
reference at oh rimes, on apfwdntmenfc i?rith hiin»4f or i 
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VOL. XI^CIII. 


“ J’engago done tone ^ Writer dans, leni s dents touie perBoimali<.d, 
toute aUndoi) ddpassant los Umites de la rlisoussion la plus siuedre et la 
plus ooortowe.’’—Ii«6oitJbdn.e. 


- - -4 - 

LONDON! 

GUENET & JAGKSON (M». Vajt Vooebt's Scccessoes), 
1, FATEEN08TEE EOW. 


miTTBE, SIEIMOTJE STEStT, JiUHtON 










M. <3r. mjbbb;, 

56 , BEOMPT 0 N EOAB, LONDOK, RW,, 
#tm|)Unai 1Ent«mi^losf0tj» Isitf IGtr^uiailt 

^ or thk seaiT 

KJSW IPBTCEB CATAIjOOTB OK BSJOBXJPT OP STAKP. 

Ali (M9r9, when accompanied Jbp i^oef OJ^e (^rder^ n^tH receive immedioie attmtiofi, 

Bte«l KnutrWe Jointed N'et, folds up fpr pocltet, 4/d Sslf^notitig ditto, 7/6 
l^adies' Umbrella Kefc, 5/ Cane Ring Net# with Stick, 2/ Wire ditto# with Brass Screw, 2/ 
I'oolcet Folding Net, 3 Brass Joints, 3/6 lit 4/6 Balloon Net, 26 x 18,foi*Beating,dcc», 6/ 
Telescope Net, 6/, 8/6, & 10/6 Self-aoting Sweeping Net, 6/ 

Laiwa Box, 6d., I/, 1/6, & 2/ Sugaring Tins, with Brush aihxed, 2/6, 

Pocket Relaxing Box, 3/ Killing Box, 9d.Icl/ (new priheiple) 

Bottle of Killing Fluid, Od 

Corked Setting Boards, 6d, 7d, 8d, 9d, IQd, lid, 1/, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6,1/6, 1/10, & 2/ each 
, Mahogany Pi>cket Box, with glass to slide in groove, 4/6 
Kntomolog:ical Pms, any aixo. Gilt or Plain, 1/ per feox» Four Sixes, mixed, 1/ per o*,. 
Exchange Lists, Id. (Postage, I4d*) ‘ 

Bottle of Mite Dostroyer, 1/ Willow Chip Boxes, nested, four sixes, 2/6 gross. 
Betting ami Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, and 15/6 
Pocket Box* 6d., 9d., 1/, and 1/6 Postal Boxes, 6d. 

The Entomologiet^s Store and ^tting House, oontalniug ©very requisite, £'6 
Improved Pocket Lanthoms, 4/ and 5/, 25inc Oval Pocket Box, 1/6, 2/, and 2/6 
Pupa Diggers, 2/ and 3/ Beating Tray, 15/ 

Corked Store Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6,4/, 5/, & 6/ Ditto, covered in Green Cloth, 
Book Pattern, 16 x 11, 8/ Tin Y> 6d.; Brass Y» 1/* for Cau© Nets. 
Breeding Cage, 2/6; with Two Compartments, 5/ 

The New Glass Killing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/, 1/3, and 1/6 
The New Sugaring Lantern, burns Benzoline, 5/, 6/, & 10/6 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BRITISH INSECJS KEPT IN STOCK. 
DEALER IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRD SKINS. 


Priced Catalogue on receipt of Stamp, 

Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept in stock. 
SHOW ROOM FOR CABINETS 

Cabxkets of evert besceiftiok made to order. Estimates givek. 


Pn^hlished every Thureday, %/noe Gd., 

XtATUEE: A Weeklt Illustrated Journal of Sctekce. 

Yearly Subscription, 28/. Half-Yearly, 14*/G. Ijiiariorly, 7/6. 

Post OSico OrderiH to be made payable at King Street, Oovent Garden, W.C, 
The attention of all interested in the general progress of knowledge is ear¬ 
nestly invited to this Journal of Science, which has become the accredited organ 
of the loading aoientidc men in both the Old and the New World. 

Ouo of the leading objects of the Publishers of Nature is to awaken in the 
public mind u more lively interest in Science. With this end in view, it provides 
original Articles and Itoviews, written by soientifio men of the highest distinction in 
their various departments, expounding in a popular and yej,authentic manner, tlio 
Grand Results of Bcientific Research, 
discussing tho most recent acientiho discoveries, and pointing oat the bearing ol 
bcienoe upon civilization and progress and its claims to a more general recogni¬ 
tion, as well as to a higher place in the educational system of the country. 

Every intelligent main is now expected to know something of what is going on 
m the scientific world j the columns of Nature will give a summary of it—varied, 
ct^mpreased, and authentic. 

London : Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Btrand, W.C. 



BOY APPfiENTICB WANTED 
(![ii l^earti > Snsinos, 

MODELliiNG, OB apt Kattbas Tast*. 

WRITE TO 

BOWldUStb WAW & 00., tBfl. MOOAOILIiT, » 





ow 4BBWa. 

^ jHm Wantilio Cro^aennt'* Aborgat^wnr, to 57, Brook 

Groeti; £t«tt^2]t^9^oiiih^ Wi 


WATKISa & 00 HCA 8 TEH, Sahiisliste, 

^eop in stook ftU 4rtidIos for Untorbologist^, OrmthologiaU, Botauists, &e. ? XTnibrella 
Not*, 7/6} Foldmg Gano <)r Wire, 4/6; Plain Kijtig, 3/3} Pocket Boxes, 6d^, 9d., 1 /-, 
3/6j Store Boxes, 2/6,4/^5/-, 6/. I Z;xnc Pocket Boxas, 9d„ 1/-, l/6,2/-,4/6j Sotting 
Boards, fVom 6d. io 3/XOj Complete set of 14 boards, 10/6; Breeding Cages, 
S/6, 5/-J Sugaring Tins, 1/6, 2/-; Setting Houses, 9/6,11/6, 34/* j Otass Topped 
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WBITE TO 

ROWLA.ND WARD ^ GO., 460, FIOOADILLT. 




liXOIJAliJGK* 

of AcronyoiBO (exet^pfc f^si a»d trfdeB$), t>iplithora Orion, 
Simyra ranosa^ Jotaaia oaasinea, Orgyia gonostigioa aod antiqna iVoiu Kent or 
Surrey apd Lanoostiiro or northwards, Will make any mfcam I mn in kind or 
oaah.—'Ti A. OhapW^^j, Singhill, Hereford# 

CHANGK OB' ABDRESS# 

South London Untomodooicad and l^AwftAL Histobt SocjBrry.'—This Society 
liftving Betnoved to more oOmmodions Booms in the Bridge House, Ijondon Bridge, 
all communications are to bo addreasod to Air. H. W. Babkeb, Hon, Sec., 
as ftboye# 


WATKmS & QOHCASTEH, ^atuitaMs, 

Keep in stock all Articles for Entomologists, Ornithologists, Botanists, &c. t Hrabrollu 
Net, 7/0; Folding Gaoo or Wm>, 4/6; l^am Bing, 2/3; Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d,, 1/-, 
3/G; Store Boxes, 2/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/^; /nno Pocket Boxes, 9A, 1 /-, 1/6,2/-, t/6; Betting 
Boards, from 6d. to 1/10; CompJeto set of 11 boards, 10/6; Breeding Gages, 
2/6, 5/-J Bugaring Tina, 1/6, 2/-; Betting Hmiaea, 9/6, 11/6, 11/-; Glass Topped 
and Glass Bottomed Boxes, ft'om 1/6 to 2/6 per doz.; "/Ano Killing Boxes, 9d., 1/-; 
Coloopieta Gollix^iing BottlcB, 1/6; Collecting Box, contoming 26 tiibot, (very 
useiul for doleoptrn iHta, Mier‘osc<>pisls, &c.), 6/-. 

Improved Pocket Pupa-digger in leatlior sheath (strongly recomniojulod), 2/6. 
Njckol-plaiecl Hteel Forceps, 2/- per pair. 

Taxidoi Cloinpaniou, contniuing inogt necessmy injplomonts for skinning, 10/6. 
Boalpoi.5, witii ebony handles, 1/3: Fine Pointed Scissors, 2/-por pair; Eng l)riUs, 
best (pmiitj, 1/- each; Botanioal Faaculuin, i/6, 3/6, 4/6, 5,6, Ac* 

A Itii’fle sioch of Uritiah, Kuroprau, aiid Exotio T»opiiloptoru, 
Coli'ojjtcrn, awl EiMs' Egys. 

EiwTOMOiiiOa-ic.A.iL, Fiisrs. 

LrviNa OVA AND PUP.® OP MANY SrPOIES NOW ON HAND. 

.Siiiolo Moom for CabinrtiO, &c., 

Of every dosci’ipUon lor Insects, Bir^l^’ Kgga, Coins, Microtwopic Objectfl, Foesils, Ac. 
For sizt'S and jn'jcra, see our Priced Catalogue wlnob will bo soub post frt e 
ou appUc.itiou. 

ONLY ADPBESS--- 

36, STRAND, W.C., Five Doors from Charing Cross, 

I. t> N XJ O N . 

JBfrds and MarnmaUf i^c., i'reserved Mounted hy firstInss^vorhn^err. 

~ J. CllOGKETT 

(l.ArJd J. SCO IT), 

Maker of every description of Entomological Cabinets, 

STOllK noxus, GETTING BO.SUDS, &o. 

Prices on applicalion. Lowest possible terms for rash, Mstimatcs supplied, 

ESTABLISHED THIRTY YCARS at 

84, MDmOt HOUSE STREET, 6BEAT POUTLAI^B STREET, LONDON, W. 

TIIF rKADN SUPmED. 

INSECfr CAHTNKTB.--“Dra\vt‘i 8 fitted with Glass Tops and Bottoms to show upper 
aud under-MhleB without removing insects, Siy.e of Drawers, 17 x 15x 2-^, 
Polished Btamod Deal .. 10/- per drawer Polished Mahogany,.. 15/- per diawor 

FOR S A U E. 

A VSRT JvXTlfiNSlVfi ASSOUTMFNT OP 

BRITISH MACRO- AND MICRO-LEPIDOPTKRA, 

©.oisupievCT, S)ijnt««i3}Jtevn, nnh 
ALSO MANY SPECIES OF LEWDOPTEBA IN THE PUPA STATE, 
wjs pile? man, aWt to 

W. n, HABWOOD, Colchester. 



COKTBSTa 

^S%& d 0 ^^ft<Jw>e of Atioiia omt^ogi in iKent, iU If m ' 

.......... .. 

Kotes on tljlsj SoQond Kdition of CqrW JBi'itisli ST. 

FM. ......... .... m 

Tho CartiB CollQotiicm^^F^ MeyrtdTc, M>A., F.l?,i 9 f. .. 4 . ».. . .,... . *,^4*,..... ^ 2 ^ 

On tk® moulting of tlae ksrvu of Oi*gyia Qh&^ai^, if.D.. S34 

On tk® priot*ity of ooiffcaia generio uamos in uso in Britilh 6ol®optoni.—<X 

Champion, F.W 8 ... 3^7 

More about tb© luminou© Now Zealand larva),—Baron C. JB. 0$Un^Bci^'ken, 

Bon. F,m ..... 

A now spooies of Polyphylla fVom Jup^n.^Oeorge Lewi^, F.UB* ... *. .. 

Oooinreno© of Stigmouota pullifroutaua, Z , in Buglaud.— W, Warrenf F.MM . 2^3 

Ooourrenco of another British oxampl©of Euzophem ohHtella, ... 283 

OoJoOUia setnideoandirolla, n. ep.-^-i. H. Thre^all .. .... .. 2S8 

Habits of Hepialus veUeda.— k, Btadnton, F.B.B.*.. 284 

Oocnrrence of Tinoa misella in oorn war©hous©«.—C Q. Burr&tt, .. 284 

Capture of Btilodoutifl palpma at augar.—-Bydnay 2'. Klenn, FJi,A,B* 284 

Note on tho ovipositiou,, &c., of Hphemorolia ignita.-^F. M, tjalford .28& 

hibernatmg Dragon-fly.— Hen^ IhHin ....... 288 

rotiplaueta australaaim, F., at Bolfaat.—B. MoLacklan, F*B.Bv .. 288 

Capture of Biadyoellua ^ooltai'is —JR. F, Logan^ F,hl 8 . ...... . 286 

Sacium pusillum, Gyli, at Birmingham— W. Q, hfatch . ... . 286 

Byfchuius glabratus* Bye, at 8 andown, 1. W'.—Brv. IF. TF. Fowler^ M.A) F^L.B, 236 
TifcvrKW ; The Butterflies ol North America: by W. H. Kdwarde . ... 236 

The South London Hntoraologioai and Natural History Society.—H. I'F. BarW, 

J/on See . . ... s 236 

PjTiceodmgs of the Entomological Society of liondon —7L Cos^, FJj,S., Bon. See. 287 
Noto on some British Coocidm (No. 6 ).—J. W. Douglas, F.E.S. .... ,♦. .. 280 


WANTED :—Vols. I to III of tho Entomologist’s Monthly Magajsine, 
or the following Numbers^ viz * 7, 9, 20,21, & 32. Write to the EiHitors, 
1,JPaternoBter Row, Lojadon, E C* ___ 

SIBERIAN AND INDIAN BtJTTERFLlES can bo had cheapest 

^ fiom B. TANCKE, AKCL4M, Grkmany. 

TT'NTOMOLOGISCIJElf^^ heraul^geben Tonl^. 

F. KAKSCH, in Berlin (formerly Dr. KAiiraa, Putbus). 

Puhh&hed reguhMd^ on the 1st and 15th of evefy mmth (24 parts a year), mth 
occasional lllusirahons and Plates* 

Original Papers by German Hntomologiats, Biological Notes, Oesoriptiops of Now 
Spwiee, HepOrts on the Progress of Entomology, on the Appearances of Noxious In¬ 
sects, on New Entomological Literature, Contents of Entomological Periodici^. 

Suhservpinon, 6s a year; freo by post Umce a month, 7s. 6d. 

The host medium for Advertistmionta on all Entomological eubjecta, being the only 
Entomological Periodical pubUahed twioo a month. Advertisument rates, 74. for 

©very two linoa. 

Berlin: B* FaiEULANOKB & SoBi?, N.W. OarlstrasB©, 11 

_ . _ hatuhal hibtobt specimen^' 

WR. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Aucition at his Great 38, 

A*X King Street, Covent Garden, on JifowpAY, Maucu 14th, at half-past 12 
precisely, a small Oolleotiou of Minm^le the property of a Gentleman, SheHs* Eggi, 
Ho^ds and Horaa of Animals, Bird and Anfmw Skin©, Inaects, and other Natmrfld 
Ilisiory Speoimens, Curiosities, Antique Charles I Oal^iiiet, &o Ou view the 
Saturday prior fttim 10 till 4 and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues had* 

TI/TR. J. C. STEVENS will Sdl bj AuefcioB at his Great Rooms^ 38, 

Kifig street, Ooyeut GaiMjen, on Stouniv^ Mauca 2Sth, at ht#pa<^ 12 
}u*eoi»ely, the weh-knowu Colleetiou df European and Exotio Ooleoptera (in flue 
oonditiou and moatty named) formed by Mie late Ber, G* A* %Wk% M^A.^ af 
Trellmk, hear Stoumomth, t<^eth©r with the Oabiaete, Eatotdological ahd ether 
Books, Ac. On tiew the Sm;mrday priory frotn 16 tBl 4. and |4ormng pt Mei sM 
CataiogiM body 
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“J’eng&ge dune tons h Ml nr dans lours dorits tones personnalit^, 
tunte aUnsiou ddpassant les linvites de la discussion la plus sincere et la 
plus oourtoise.”— 
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M. Gf-. meek:. ^STaturalist, 

66, BEOMPTON BOAD, LONEOJ^, S-W*. 
£ntomolo09t!» thtm 

OF THB ae3T MAKE. 
raiCUB OATALOaiTE! OK OBP STAICT* 

. Ul when accompanied bp font Office Order, will rcc^m ^mediaU atimtion^ 

Steel Knuckle Jointed Ket, fold# up for pocket, 4/6 Setf-eoting dltto^ 7/6 
Ladies* Umbrella Not, 5/ Cane Ring Net, with Stick, 2/ Wire ditto, with Braes Screw, 2/ 
i*ocket Folding Net, 6 Brass Joints, 3/6 & 4/6 Baboon Net, 26 x l9ifor Beating, 6cc., 6/ 
Telesco})© Net, 6/, 8/6, & 10/6 Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/ 

Laxra Box, 6cU, 1/, 1/6, & 2/ Sugaring Tina, with atSxed, 2/6, 

Rocket Relaxing Box, 3/ Killing Box, 9d. & 1/ (new principle) 

Bottle of Killing Fluid, 9d 

Corked Setting Boards, 6d, 7d, 8d, 9d, lOd, 11 d, 1/, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6* 1/S* 1/10, 6t 2/ each 
Mahogany P-flcket Box, with glass to slide in groove, 4/6 
Entomological Pins, any aixe. Gilt or Plain, 1/ per box. Four Sixes, mixed, 1/ i^r ox., 
Bx^ange Lists, Id. (Postage, lid.) 

Bottle of Mite Destroyer* 1/ Willow Chip Boxes, nested, four sixes, 2/6 grosff. 
Setting and Drying tlonse, complete, 10/6, 12/6, and 15/6 
Pocket Box, 6d., 9d., 1/, and X/6 Postal Boxes, 6d. 

The Entomologists Store and Setting House, containing every requisite, £$ 
Improved Pocket I^nthorns, 4/ and 5/, Zinc Oval Pocket Box, 1/6, 2/, and 2/6 
Pupa Diggers, 2/ and 3/ Beating Trey, 15/ 

Corked Store Boxes* beat make, 2/6, 3/6,4/, 5/* & 6/ Ditto, covei^ in Green Cloth, 
Book Pattern, 16 x 11, 8/ Tin Y, Cd. j Brass Y* l/» f‘>r Cane Nets. 
Breedinc; Cage, 2/6; with Two Compartments, 5/ 

The New Glass Killing Bottle, charged ready tor use, 1/, 1/3, and 1/6 
The New Sugaring Lantern, burns Benzoline, 5/, 6/, &: 10/6 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BRITISH INSECTS KEPT IN STOCK. 
DEALER IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRD SKIN^ 

Priced Catalogue on receipt of Stamp. 

Ektomolooioal Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept in stock. 
SHOW flOOM FOR CABINETS 

Oabikets op eteby bksoeiptiok mat>e to ohbee. Estimatkb oitek. 


Published every 'lharsdayf 2 )nce 6d., 

"Vr^iTUEE; A Weekly Xllustbateb .Ioubkal op Scxekce. 

Yearly Subscription, 2$/. Half-Yearly, 14/6. Quarterly, 7/6. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at King Street, Oovunt Garden, W.O. 

The attention of all interosted in the general progress of knowledge is ear¬ 
nestly invited to this Journal of Science, which has become the accredited organ 
of the loading scientihc meu lu both the Old and the New World. 

One of the leading objects of the Publishers of Nature is to awaken in the 
public mmd a more lively interest in Science. With this end in view* it provities 
original Articles and Renews, written by aoientifio men of the highest oiatinotion ii 
iheir various departnionts, expounding in a pop^laf* and yet authentic manner, the 
Grand Results or BclENrfiric Rksearch, 
diBCusaing tho most recent ecientifto disoovories, and pointing oat the bearing of 
science upon civilization and progress and its claims to a more general recogni¬ 
tion, as well as to a higher place in the educational system of the country. 

Eveiy intelligent man is now expected to know something of what is going on 
in the sciontihe world; the columns of Nature will give a summary of ^vari©d, 
compressed, and authentic. 

London : Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. W.O. 



BOT APPBEimCE WANTED 

C« ^an 9 Btc{|int(al Hasinesn, 

MODELLING, o» akt NTatitkal Taste. 

WRITS TO 

ROWLAND WARD A OO., im, HOOADlLtY. 





' EXOHANe®. 

0 ? Acronycstm (except P«J A«<t T>ip1ith©iii Orion, 

SIniyj'fi, Ffl^tai^ Oftsstinea^ Orgyia gonoisitlginijt and aniiqa^ IVom Kent or 

Bwrrey ao4 i^ancaj^hiro or northwards* Will make any return I om in kind or 
caflh.-^Ty A* OHAl*AtAl», BinghilJ, Hereford. 

Hnplioaies f Blandina, viljica, Ijtfcomlis, verbasd, Y**»xirenm, okrysitia, and 
others. Jl^ 0 i^devaMi JS^amerons, also British Oolooptera, and British, and Exotic 
I)iptertt*~**K. BKONam, 1:J9, Orosrenor Park, Camberwell. 

OHANCE OK AHBBE^S. 

W. Hahcouet Bath, to Ladywood, Birmingham. 


WATKiHS & OGHCASTER. iatuitalists. 

Keep in stock all Ai tides for Entomologists, Ornithologists, Botanists, &o.: Umbrella 
Het» 7/6 j PpkUng Cane or Wire, 4/6; Plain Bing, 2/d j T^ocket Boxes, 6d., 9d« I/-, 
1/6; Btore Boxes, 2/6, 4/*, 5/-,6/-; Zinc Pocket Boses, 9d , 1/-, 1/6,2/*, t/6 j Setting 
Boards, from 6d. to 1/10 j Complete sot of 14 boards, 10/6 j Breeding Cagos, 
2/6, 5/-; Sugaring Tins, 1/6, 2/*j Setting Houses, 9/6, 11/G, 14/-; Glass Topped 
and Glass Bottomed Boxes, from 1/6 to 2/6 per doz. j Ziuc Killing Boxea, 9d., 1/*; 
Odeoptera Collecting Bottles, 1/6 j Collecting Box, containing 26 tubes (very 
nsefnl for Cdoopi onst», Mici'oscopiats, &e ), 5/-. 

Improved Pookd Pnpa-digger in leather sheath (strongly recommended), 2/6, 
Nickel-platoti Bteel Forceps, 2/- per pair. 

Taxidermists’ Companion, containing most necessary impleraonts for skinning, 10/6. 
Bcalpds, with ebony handles, 1/3; Fine Pointed Scissors, 2/*)>cr pair ; Egg DriUa, 
beat quality, 1/- each; Botanical Vasculum, 1/6, 3/6, 1/6, 5/6, &o. 

|l Inrgc stoch of Briiish, Eufopcan, and ExoUc Ecpidoptcra, 
Eoleoptera, and Birds’ Eggs. 
EiTToaid:oi_.oc 3 -iO-A.i_. i=>iisrs. 

LIVING OVA ANP PUP.® OP MANY SPECIES NOW ON HAND. 

£1iofa) Hoorn for Cabtnrtis, 

Of ©very description for insects, Birds' Eggs, Coins, jMioroscopic Objocta, Fossils, &c. 
For sizes and pnees, see our Priced Catalogue which will bo sent post free 
on applicaiion, 

1^*’ ONLY AHUREISS- 

86, STRAND, W.C„ Five Doors from Charing Cross. 

L. O M !> o isr. 

hirds and MammaU, ^"c.f Preserved Mounledhyjh'ht^tlassworkmen. 


J. CBOCKETT 

(la IF J, SCO IT), 

Maker of every description of Entomological Cabinets, 

STORE BOXES, SETTING B0.4BDS, &o. 

PHces on ap^hcatwn, howLst possible hrmafor cask JSshmafes supplied, 
ESTABLISHED THiRTY YEARS at 

34* KiBiNfr HOKSB ISTEEBT, 6EEAT POmAKB STHBET, LOITDOK, W. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

IHSBOT OAB1NETB.'*—Drawoi‘s fitted with Glass Tops and Bottoms to shew upper 
and under-sides without removing insects. Size of Drawers, 17 x 15 x 2|. 
PoUahed Stained Deal... 10/-per drawer Polished Mahogany . 15/-per drawer. 

^ ^ s a l's^ 

A VERT EATENSWE ASSOUTMENT OF 

BEITISH MAOEO. AND MIOEO-LEPIDOPTBEA, 

AhBO MANY SMOlfiS OF UEPUGOPTBRA IN THE PUPA STATE. 

F 0 E ERjtCt BtSES, AJ*FLX TO 

W. HAEWOOD. ColcHoster* 





CO'NTBSftS. 

0u CJoeoi>i«& (^«J. I U) 

Sot)Ei<j w^im oti e^f Briiiuih^ ctiiS 

de V, Kane, JilA,, PM. .. ... v 

p©$onptk»n of the larta of Scoparia t. JPcw^i*^, P.JCi^S. «m»» tM 

A xiaw ^etius of riorinifi allied bo Aj>pia«.«r*it, <?. jBuiler* IIJ&.S., M 

Ufttly appearance of A ntl^ophora pillpes^ I'.—«, (?. j£/* f'erJfini *v, 

Stipplemcnt io Annotated Plat of Britiah AiAthotayiidae (ooid4na©^)*--»ii U, 

Meade ..... 

Bosoripfcioii of a new epeciea of Dlaohista aUie4 to rhynohosporella* Bba,‘^Hl 

T. Sta/I^Lton, F.B.S ... ... ..*.. S55c 

On the hfo-hiatoi-y of Elacliista scirpl—-W. B. B* FUUher, K.A., . 5^64 

Itlpilieatia KuhnicBa, Z., in Unglatid.-^O. <?. fiarfett, ... S5f 

Aporia oratjjOgi in Deronahire.Of. T. Baker^ PL.B. .v .... 

J« Aporia onib«?gi extinct in Bntfliand ?—H. (?o»5, f’.PB.. . <..- 25^ 

On the life-hi»t^y of Deprcsaapia omifloneUa.'-^ H. B, Fletcher^ M,Af 258 

Be tnarkablo variety of Eudoien py raid la ,—F U. tkmkes, M.A., ...... . 261^ 

Not{)« on Seaia philantbifornna in West OornwaU.-^K, A. At)Aari^ .. S5S 

Notes on Epbippipbora tetragonaua.— W* A. AtmoYe , f«. ... 26C 

Homaloia Oaviirous. Sharp.-.-*/ij F. Logan, FBM. .*. ....260 

IlydnoblnB panctatisaimu^i, Stoph., &o., near Marg^ato .—Theodore Wood, $\KS. 260 

WiToWorins in winter .—Id . 261 

Apliodi 0 s oonflputuflj Cr., near Margate.—fd. ... 261 

Ouijtuar^ j - Joim Sang .. . . ..... . 261 

Th© South London Bnt/omnlogical and Natural ttistory Society *—B W. Barker^ 

Hon, Bee . 261 

Proceedings of tbo Lutomologioal Sudety of London. —H. Oov«, P.L.B., Hon, Sec^ 262 
List of British TjpuUda3 (Daddy Long-legs), with notes (oontinaed).-—O. }L 
Verralh P.B.8 . 263 


NATUKAL niSTORY SPBCIMENH. 

]IJ H. J. C. STEVEN.^ will Hull by Auction at his Great Upomt, B 8 , 
-*■1^ King Stnet, Covent Garden, on Monday, Ami 25th, at balf«p»et 12 
precisely, a fiuo lot of Poridgn and Exotio Lepidoph*ra and ofchor luHeofeSi Sbdla, 
Hinerals, FossiIh, Kggs, Bud nnd Animal Skius, and other Natuial History >lpcoi- 
mens, Cabirieth, <fec Ou view horn lU till 1 tbo Saturday prior and Morning of Bale, 
and Catalogues had. 

^IBERIAN AND INDIAN BDTTEllFLIES can be had cheapest 

iV'om R. TANCBJS, Anolam, GKKMAsr, 

I/NTOAIOLOGIHCIIE NACli Db. 

P. KABSGH, in Berlin (formerly Dr. Kattkr, Putbus). 

Published regularly on the Ist and IMh of eoery month (24 parts a year), 
occasional JUustraiionS and Plates. 

Original Papers by Gorman Entovnologista, Biological Notes, Dosoriptions of Now 
Species, Reports on tbo Progress of Entomology, on the Appeavatvoos of Noxious Ip** 
seota, A/O., on New Eutomologicai Literature, Contents of Eutomologioal Periodicate. 

Subsm'ipHon, 66. a year; free hy post twice a inonth, 7s. 6d. 

The best medium for Advertisements on all Entomological subjects, being tbo only 
Entomological Periodical published twice a month, Advertisement rateti, 7df ftfr 

every two linos. 

Berlin ; K, FiuedlanDur & So«n, N,W, Carfstrasse, 11 

T EPIDOPTEKA or PEOVBNCE autd CORSICA.—COLMOOToya 

of very fine HpecimenB at moderate prices. Lists will bo sent on applying to 
Mr. WjL^tixu, Rue d’Amdidqne, 5, Ni(^o, France. 


TJI/'ANTED, for Experiments in Breeding, 20 to 100 or more IxTOg 
^ ' hoallhy pup^ of BKLENIA ILLTOtBARlA {Fun>l© Thom Moth). A fair 
price given. Further particulars of F. Maiiajir;XL», 24* Verwon Terrace, Brighipn. 


BEABY.V-THB BUTTBEFEIEB of NOETO AMERICA, 
Fart L Vol. 8. Contents t Oonu$ BnitvPiCE, form AMOfev^ai, var. BaswAUpn 
mo i Akoynj^is j^irocate j Akoynnis Laxs. Three Oolomred Platps* Tnoe, 
Published by TadBierxa A Qo^ 57# Lndgate EBI, L<m4^* 
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** J’engage done tous k ^viter dans leurs ^critB toate porsonniUit^, 
touiie allusion depassaut los liniiios do ia dfacussiou la plus sincere et la 
plus oourtoise hahoiM^ne. 

LONDON^ 

GURNET A JACKSON (Mb. Vab Toobsx’s Scockssobr), 
1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


mNTKU, StYMOUa KUS10N S^UAR}-, 





303 . O'. ]M:]B 3 E 3 K:. 3 srati«^li 8 t, 

56 > BHOMPTON ROAD, LONDOIT, S.W., 

iSntonuilQstsite thtvn Hituiftite 

THE 0 E 3 T MAKE, 

TSfW PBtClD CAT4tiO0XrB OlSt BBOEOT 0W ^ 

Jii Or^Sf when aecompmkd bj/ Po9$ O0itt Orders will rt0ei'ee immediate 

Steel Knuckle Jointed Net, folds up for pocket, 4/0 Belf^aoting ditto, 7/6 
Ladies' Utnbrella Net, 5/ Cane King Net, with Stick, 0/ Wire ditto, ixrith Brass Screw, 0/ 
Pocket Folding Net, 3 Brass JointM,3/6 & 4/6 Balloon Net, 26 x 18,for Beating, ficc., 6/ 
Telescope Net, 6/, 8/6, & 10/6 Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/ 

Larva Box, 6d., 1/, 1/0, h 2/ Sugaring Tins, with Brush alBxed, 2/6, 

Pocket Relaxing Box, 3/ Killing Box, 9d. fitl/ (new principle) 

Bottle of Killing Fluid, 9d 
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